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What is your banks 


Could a robbery leave 
your bank holding 
obligations instead 

of collateral ? 


In determining the amount of its 
Bankers’ Blanket Bond, one bank 
failed to consider securities held as 
collateral and endorsed so as to be 
readily transferable. The bank was 
thus dangerously underinsured. 


The ZEtna Plan of Insurance Analysis for finan- 
cial institutions will provide (1) a complete 
study of your bank’s insurable exposures, (2) a 
detailed comparison of these exposures with 
your present insurance policies, (3) a construc- 


tive report which includes a visible record of 


Is the solvency of your 
borrowers protected 
by properly planned 
insurance ? 


An insurance survey revealed that a 
$30,000 fire insurance policy on real 
estaté offered as collateral would be 
void under certain conditions. At no 
extra cost, the policy was modified 
to provide complete protection. 


Does your bank have 
all the insurance 
protection it is 
paying for? 


By readjusting a bank's bonding and 
insurance program to fit its needs 
more accurately, it was possible to 
provide, at no additional cost, $50,000 
additional burglary and robbery pro- 
tection that the bank badly needed. 


your insurance program and recommendations 
designed to provide the most complete insurance 
program available, (4) a continuing control plan 
which keeps insurance in line with changing 
requirements. Ask the Aitna Agent in your 


community for complete details. 


ETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 


Affiliated with 7Etna Life Insurance Company 


Automobile Insurance Company aD Standard Fire Insurance Company 
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SAFE COMBINATION 


Providing the utmost in safety for the 
funds of depositors is an important 
banking function. Two of the outstand- 
ing safeguards which have grown 
from this responsibility are the mod- 
ern bank vault for the protection of 


cash and negotiable securities and 


highly developed safety papers for the 
protection of funds in transit. 

In the latter category, it is significant 
that a very substantial majority of 
America’s leading banks specify 
La Monte Safety Papers—the Nation's 


standard for quality and safety. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such INDIVIDUALIZED check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting — makes identification positive. 


SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON, NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 
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with our latest achievement, more 

than $13-million worth of business 

in 1949?’ 
“The coldly practical say, ‘Cut it 


back. It’ll be a better plant in the | | SCUDDER 


long run. (Ha, ha!)’ The jokester 


advises, ‘Cut a hole in the ceiling, or | 
better yet, add a third story. | fl STEVEN S 
““But the bank won’t have all the | 
say about what happens to the rub- & CLARK 
To Trim or Not to Trim ber plant. North Jersey customers | || 
A TREE grows in a bank—and grows are in there pitching, too. And they | || FUN D, Inc. 
s don’t want the giant impaired. They 


and grows and grows. 
. dmire its spunk and laud its spec- 
h ht | 
tacular achievement. They say, ‘Find | 


the progress of this 30-foot plant 
plant) tow. the 2 Way to let it go right on doing 
roof of the North Jersey Trust Com- | 
y in Ridgewood, New Jersey Sure—but how? The directors will | Price: 


is an admirable exemplification of 
‘ <A Meanwhile, reports Vice-president Net asset value 
Wallace G. Carr, Jr., to BANKING, | 


grow, too, you know, if youtend’em ,, 
regularly—the tree’s unobtrusive but the publicity has occasioned consid | 
erable comment and solutions. We 


persistent upward expansion in the 
lobby raises a very practical prob- %8Ve found that many people who 


™ 


a 
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lem for the bank’s board and staff. have talked with us regarding it 
“What’ll we do,” they ask (and seem to feel as sentimental toward 


the bank as they do toward our Prospectus on Request 


they really want to know) “when o 
the thing reaches the ceiling?” It’s plant. 10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
almost there at this moment. BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS 
The easy answer is: Borrow a saw. 
But after you’ve lived with a tree, 
day in and day out, for more than 
two decades, sentiment takes charge 
and says: uh-uh. Neither the direc- 2 = 
tors nor the officers nor the tellers , Giving us 
nor the clerks favor so drastic an \ 
operation. 


“Why, this plant,” they'll tell you, the business 


“has been here as long as we have. 
It’s grown (and grown and grown) ee 

with the bank. Fire Chief Jesse Van Sc a. * 
Wagner presented it, in fingerling tay BY 
proportions, as a symbol of prosper- 


i ; financial counselor to business 
ity the day the bank started busi- The photographer took one look at the and industry for over 80 years, 
ness 21 years ago. We've moved it rubber tree and realized he’d have to ; 

: " make his picture in sections. This cap- has given Central-Penn an en- 
around to fit the changing floor plans tion is substituted for the 17-foot center viable background of ‘know 
brought by expansion, and it’s a fix- chunk, which isn’t particularly interest- how’ in handling their financial 


ing, anyway—just more of the same 
ture, like the president's (he’s J. thing. The men are the North Jersey’s problems. 


Robert Stout) desk. . . . No axe, president, J. Robert Stout, right, and Many of our corres- 
please.” Executive Vice-President David E. pondent banks refer their cus- 


Roma 
Well, the Ridgewood Community te tomers to Central-Penn to help 
Press offered the bankers’ dilemma them solve some particularly 
to its readers. The North Jersey’s knotty problem—because both 
official family, said the newspaper, bankers and businessmen know 


was asking: the reputation of the bank that 
“Shall we cut it back? Shall we knows business. 


build an archway through which it May we help you? 
may travel, this time downwards? 
And if we do that will we have to 


make a series of looped archways so | CENTRAL-PENN 
that the plant may continue its un- } NATIONAL BANK 


ow inhibited expansion? The supersti- OF PHILADELPHIA 
AT tious say ‘Cut it and you'll take away 
your business. Who knows how much ‘ 
this symbol of prosperity had to do COMMUNITY PRESS 


@ @ @ The role of serving as 
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Canada’s place in world trade 


No American businessman interested in markets and 
sources of supply can logically overlook Canada. 

Your neighbor to the north is also your best cus- 
tomer. It’s a prime market. 

And Canada produces—is one of the globe's greatest 
storehouses of natural wealth. It’s a first-line source of 
supply. 

It’s good sense and good business to consider Canada. 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce, with 550 branches 
across the continent, will be pleased to help you in any 
way possible in your trade with Canada. Please call on us. 


The facilities of this bank are at the disposal of American 


Banks in behalf of their customers. 


Enquiries 


Monthly Commercial 
welcomed. 


Letter upon request 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 


550 Branches across Canada and in 
NEW YORK SEATTLE PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES LONDON, ENG. AND THE WESI INDIES 


— SPECIALISTS IN— 


United States Government 


Securities 


State and Municipal Bonds 


C.J. DEVINE & CO. 


48 Wall Street, New York 5 


Chicago + Boston 


HAnover 2-2727 


Philadelphia + Washington + Pittsburgh 


Cleveland «+ Cincinnati ~- St. Louis San Francisco 


Direct Wires to all Offices 


“Baby carriage tellers, auto tellers—the 
bank’s almost deserted!” 


Now what would you do in a case 
like that? Better think fast—th 
tree has probably grown half an inch 
since this was written! 


The First 125-Million 


By this time BANKING’S reader 
have seen, used and possibly cdl 
lected the three-cent green stamp 
issued by the Post Office Department 
to commemorate the 75th anniver- 
sary of the American Bankers Asso 
ciation. 

The chances are, however, that 
you weren’t in the rather small 
group which gathered in the oli 
Casino at Saratoga Springs, New 
York, on January 3 for the program 
marking the stamp’s first day of 
issue. It wasn’t a pretentious pro 
gram, but it did carry significance, 
and we report the proceedings with 
some fullness on page 42. 

The Assistant Postmaster General 
of the United States, JosepH J. 
LAWLER, who presented to A.BA 
President F. RAYMOND PETERSON 
embossed album containing a sheet 
of the commemorative, praised the 
banks for their contribution to the 
country’s growth and development 
In issuing the stamp, he said, th 
Government was paying tribute to 
“the bankers of the United States 
who time and time again have dem 
onstrated that faith and credit ar 
inexhaustible resources which cal 
bring happiness, security, and real 
progress.” 

The day was a big success phils 
telically, too. The Saratoga Springs 
Post Office, reinforced with a staf 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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the one bookkeeping machine for modern bankers 


designed to speed and save on loan or trust accountiné... 


and here’s why... The alert executive today is most con- 
scious of reducing all costs, and this new Remington Rand 
machine has been geared to eliminate administrative 
waste-holes. It produces all the accounting records needed 
by bankers more efficiently and more economically than 


ever before. Here is how: 


Faster results...every feature of this bookkeeping ma- 
chine has been electrified. Balances are computed and 
printed automatically, and improved tabulation and high 


speed timing eliminate operator-strain—increase operator 
worktime. 

Simpler operation... related records — such as trust 
accounting statements, ledgers and asset accounts and their 
journals, or any others are produced simultaneously — 
records for every breakdown, for every necessary depart- 
ment. New “snap-on” registers give extra flexibility... 


they’re easily repositioned for any new application. 
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New functional design...many new, special features 
guarantee operator-owner appeal. This streamlined beauty 
has new organ type, finger-grooved keys—and uniform 
printing impressions are assured. The writing line is com- 
pletely visible, and register totals are magnified for even 
easier reading. Yes, in every way it’s designed to speed and 
save in your accounting administration. 


But see for yourself. Call your nearby Remington Rand 
representative, or write for free booklet, “Fashioned for 
Business Administration.” Management Controls Div., 


Remington Rand Inc., Room 349, New York 10. 


OOKKEEPING MACHINE 
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ANGLO 


CALIFORNIA NATIONAL 


CENTRAL TO THE WEST COAST 


HEAD OFFICE: | SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


DECEMBER 31, 1949 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks . 
U. S. Government Securities . 
State and Municipal Securities 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts 
Accrued Income Receivable 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Bank Premises and Equipment 
Other Real Estate Owned . 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit 
and Acceptances . 
Other Assets . 


TOTAL 


LIABILITIES 

Demand Deposits 
Time Deposits ‘ 
U. S. Government 
Other Public Deposits . 

Total Deposits . 
Dividends Payable 
Income Collected in Advance . 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Reserve for Future Loan Losses . 
Accrued Interest, Taxes and Other Expense 
Capital Stock . 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Reserves 


TOTAL 


$115,444,843.15 


249,611,571.34 
19,068,106.25 
4,353,886.31 
216,980,458.25 
1,898,290.07 
750,000.00 
7,082,729.65 


$303,338,991.09 


203,766,947.69 
12,657,306.39 
56,867,259.36 


$576,630,504.53 


562,500.00 
2,175,637.10 
8,883,179.35 
2,175,673.10 
2,201,538.79 

15,000,000.00 
10,000,000.00 
4,684,699.87 
1,862,702.52 


$624,176,435.26 


Securities carried at $90,675,558.42 are pledged to secure trust deposits, United 
States Government and other public deposits, as required by law. 


BAKERSFIELD BERKELEY CHICO FRESNO HANFORD HAYWARD LEMOORE MERCED » MODESTO 
OAKLAND PALO ALTO + RED BLUFF REDDING SACRAMENTO SAN FRANCISCO SAN JOSE 


Member Federal Reserve System e Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


JUST A MINUTE—Continued 
of extra clerks, canceled more than 
half a million “first-day covers” and 
sold thrice that number of stamps to 
banks, collectors, dealers and the 
general public. One bank has or. 
dered a million through its own post 
office for use on its letters. 

Although the first printing reached 
the sizable total of 125-million, we 
understand there’ll be more when 
that’s exhausted. 


"The Soul of Trade" 


AVING recently concluded LIONEL 
CROCKER’S helpful series on public 
speaking, we now offer an equally 
practical article on oratory’s twin 
brother, letter writing. 

The author, W. P. DEMILLE, who 
directs personnel training at The 
First National Bank of Boston, con- 
ducts a letter writing clinic at that 
bank. His program, developed for 
those who are interested in improv- 
ing their contributions to business 
correspondence, includes reviews of 
letters, critical reports and recom- 
mendations, and study group discus- 
sions of specific letter qualities. 

Letters are important. Seven- 
teenth Century James Howell said 
that they were “the soul of trade.” 
And Emerson, in verse, remarked 
that though the tongue was apt to 
go astray, the pen was more ame- 
nable to discipline: 

. in a letter 

We have not better things to say, 

But surely say them better.” 

The communication of ideas in 
business correspondence is not al- 
ways accomplished to the best ad- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


-. 19, 20. That clears up last year’s. 
Now, how about another for taxes this 
year?” 
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CHRISTMAS CLUB MONEY 
BUYS PRESENTS, STARTS 
NEW SAVINGS ACCOUNT 


Writes Mrs. John Stormes, Pleas- 
ant Plain, Ohio: “I joined the 
Christmas Club to buy presents 
for our little girls. It was such a 
help that each of us became 
members. Some of our savings 
goes for shopping and some goes 
into a savings account, which is 
growing. It has taught our chil- 
dren the habit of thrift which we 
believe is one of the best gifts we 
could ever give them. We are 
mighty hcppy people.” 


DISPLAY THIS ORIGINAL 
CHRISTMAS CLUB EMBLEM 


BUILDS SAVINGS 


A COLLEGE EDUCATION 
THROUGH CHRISTMAS CLUB 


Writes Sandy Jones, Norris, Ten- 
nessee: ‘For years my mother had 
saved to send me through college, 
but after one term | had to drop 
out for a time because of poor 
grades. | got a laborer’s job and 
started a Christmas Club account 
to help pay expenses later. Then, 
unforeseen expenses wiped out 
our savings, and it was Christmas 
Club alone that enabled me to re- 
turn to the university. This time 
all went well, but | owe my golden 
Opportunity to Christmas Club.” 


CHRISTMAS CLUB BUILDS 
SELF-RESPECT AND SECURITY 


Writes F. L. Hines, Superior, 
Wisc.: “We affectionately call our 
Christmas Club account our ‘Frost 
Fund.’ The cold northern winters 
always bring heavy expenditures 
in December: coal, winter clothes, 
real estate taxes—and Christmas. 
One year | started a $1.00 
Christmas Club account, and the 
$50 paid our coal bill. Now we 
have a $2.50 account to cover 
everything. Christmas Club has 
helped us to keep our self- 
respect, our credit rating and a 
wonderful feeling of security.” 


HE ADQUAPTERS FOR MEMBERS OF 


Christm a5 


ORPORATED 
IRGANIZATION HRISTMAS LUuB 
NATORS OF THE 
HRISTMAS CLUB PLAN 
PAYMENT 


NUMBER 


{ 
DUE THIS WEEK: 


BUILDS CHARACTER 


BUILDING 
GOOD WILL 
FOR BANKS 


@ The people pictured here, and thousands like 
them all over the country, are a living testimonial 
to the effectiveness of Christmas Club in creating 


good will toward banks. 


@ These people are typical, thrift-conscious Amer- 
icans, each with a problem that could be multiplied 


a million times over in our land every day. 


@ In each case, they learned through Christmas 
Club that banks are not solely for large impersonal 
transactions. They found that banks can play a 
vital part in fulfilling basic human desires. Friendly 
service and the tangible results of Christmas Club 


convinced them of the great value of saving. 


® Christmas Club brings people to your bank so 
that you can give them a true understanding of the 
human side of banking. It is constantly building 
good will and good public relations for banks from 
coast to coast—Banks that have Christmas Club 


are Banks that grow. 


a corporation 


FOUNDED BY HERBERT F. RAWLL 


_341 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK !7 


BUILDS BUSINESS FOR BANKS 
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LET'S [RY [H/S AD ON 


“I've grown so big recently I can’t see my feet without opera 
glasses. 

“And I have to climb a ladder to shave myself. 

“You see, in the last 4 years American Mutual and I have 
almost doubled in size! 

“And if I'm fairly bustin’ out of this ad, it’s because so many 
people have discovered that we're the savingest, servingest folks 
they can come to... 


“They like the opportunity to get a dollar’s worth of protection 
for 80 cents, on most forms of insurance... 

“They like the way we've helped cut premium costs for hun- 
dreds of companies, to way below the average for their fields. ( As 
much as 50% below average in some cases. ) 

“And nothing warms the cockles of their pocketbooks, like 
the extra services we offer. Services that help reduce costly acci- 
dents, and up production and profits! 


AMENCAN MUITUAL ..the first American liability insurance company 


©) 1950 AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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FOR SIZE ... by Mt Friendly 


“The point is...the bigger we are, the bigger job we can do 
for you. With 73 offices from coast-to-coast, we're right next door 
to you when trouble comes... ready and eager to help... 

“So that you'll recommend us to more people ...so we'll grow 
bigger...so we can do a better job for 
them ...so they'll recommend us to more 
people ...so.... 

“In the meantime, let’s make this mag- 
azine bigger . . . I can hardly contain 
myself!” 


REMEMBER: ALL AMERICAN MUTUAL POLICIES ARE NON-ASSESSABLE 
Total Assets Total Liabilities Total Surplus 
$93,824,384 $76,441,097 $17,383,287 

Total Claims Total Dividends to Policyholders 
$313,426,622 $123,275,137 


Nearly 80% of all assets in U.S. Gov't, first grade industrial, 
railroad, public utility bonds. 
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BANKERS TRUST HAS GIVEN US A 
VERY HELPFUL CREDIT REPORT, BILL. 
IT’S A THOROUGH, PENETRATING JOB 
—JUST THE INFORMATION WE NEED.. 


How you can get dependable Credit Information 


You, of course, know the impor- 
tance of getting accurate, depend- 
able credit information — credit 
information which can be acted 


upon with confidence. 


That is the kind of credit in- 
formation you receive when you 


send us your credit inquiries. 


Credit information from Bank- 
ers Trust is based on personal in- 
terviews with suppliers, customers, 
competitors, banks, trade associa- 


tions and regular credit agencies. 


10 


Our credit investigators and 
analysts are well-trained, compe- 
tent, and experienced. In addition, 
every credit inquiry receives the 
personal attention of an experi- 
enced credit officer. He supervises 
the investigation and evaluates the 
facts obtained in the light of cur- 
rent trade and business conditions. 


This “officer management” offers 
you a decided advantage. 

This is just one of the many 
services Bankers Trust offers it 
correspondents and customers. If 
you require an efficient New York 
banking connection you are if- 
vited to write us at 16 Wall Street, 
New York 15, N. Y. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


“Now he wants to play games—says 


he’ll have to check my cash before he | 


eashes my check!” 


vantage of either the writer or the 
recipient. It’s so easy to “say the 
wrong thing,” or to convey a shade 
of meaning that’s not quite the accu- 
rate reflection of your thought. On 
the theory that Mr. DEMILLE might 
offer welcome suggestions we asked 
him for some. 

In his article he defines a letter as 
“a message in writing, addressed to 
someone for a purpose.” Taking that 
definition apart, he analyzes its four 
components: message—in writing— 
addressed to someone—for a pur- 
pose. 

“Businessmen, including bankers,” 
he says, “write thousands of letters 


every day that could be much | 


clearer, easier to read, more friendly, 
and more effective than they are. 


Most of the trouble arises simply | 


because the writers do not start off 


with this basic definition to guide | 


them.” 

The article is an exposition of 
those four points. It boils down to 
this: 

“Say what you mean, and only 
what needs to be said, as clearly and 
pleasantly as you can. Get to the 
point quickly, cover it once, and end 
promptly—with a smile.” 


The 18 Steps 


HIS month we begin a series of 
articles based on the great human 


asset of the banking business—per- | 


sonnel. 

More specifically, the author, W1L- 
LIAM POWERS, covers the series of 18 
Steps that are the performance re- 
quirements deemed basic in the 


construction and administration of | 
sound personnel policy. Mr. POWERS | 
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H-H-M Craftsmanship 
Sells Banking Service 


@ The vault in the First National Bank of Boston, Berkeley Street office, 
is typical of the entirely new designs engineered and built by H-H-M 
skilled craftsmen during the last four years. New H-H-M techniques, 
permitting the generous™ use of stainless steel, assure the enduring, 
untarnished beauty of your vault. Every design and protection feature 
makes H-H-M vaults impressive, silent salesmen for the security you 
offer to the public. 


@ Write for the H-H-M “Guide For Planning Bank Vaults,” featuring 
. vault entrances tied permanently into reinforced walls . > . stainless 
steel that looks better and cuts maintenance costs . . . and many other 
practical ideas. Ask about H-H-M tamper-proof night depositories, and 
popular new-customer-building Drive-In Windows. Write today. 


HERRING -HALL-MARVIN SAFE C0. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
Builders of the world’s finest . . . Rotary Record Files ©@ Insulated Record Files © Steel 
Transfer Files @ Safes @ Money Chests © Vault Doors @ Bank Vault Equipment 
Drive-in Windows @ Night Depositories ©@ Stainless Stee! Hospital and Building Equipment 
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SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At Close of Business December 31, 1949 


Resources Totals 

Cash and Due from Banks . . $149,513,107.39 

U. S. Government Securities . 212,374,833.28 

Obligation of Federal 
Agencies 

State and 
Securities . 

Other Bonds and 

Loans and Discounts . is 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock . 

Bank Buildings, Vaults, Furniture and 
Fixtures, etc. 

Interest Earned Not . 

Customers’ Liability Under Letters it Credit 
and Acceptances . : 


10,478,659.52 


63,901,744.88 

1,586.163.04 $437,854,508.11 
193,455,605.65 

600,000.00 


3,988, 158.24 
1,535,341.55 


1,367,234.08 


TOTAL ......... $638,800,847.63 
Liabilities 

. $ 10,000,000.00 

Surplus. . . . 10,000,000.00 


Capital Stock .. . 


Undivided Profits . 


Reserves for Contingencies . 


7,536,112.46 

6,093,712.91 $ 33,629,825.37 
Reserves for Interest, Taxes, etc. . 1,595,659.67 
Discount Collected Not Earned . 1,598,834.99 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances . . 1,367,234.08 


Board of Directors 


Charles H. Ingram J. A. Swalwell 
George Van Waters 


Katheryn Wilson 


Lawrence M. Arnold 
J. H. Ballinger W. M. Jenkins 
Henry Broderick Eric A. Johnston 
Frank H. Brownell, Jr. Richard E. Lang 
Charles F. Clise Clarence D. Martin 
Earl D. Doran Russell Miller 

Joel E. Ferris B. A. Perham 

O. D. Fisher W. G. Reed 

Thos. F. Gleed Wilbur W. Scruby 
P. E. Harris Alfred Shemanski 
L. C. Henry Elbridge H. Stuart 


SEATTLE - FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


JUST A MINUTE—Continued 
is director of Customer and Person. 
nel Relations, A.B.A. 

Most bank personnel people, he 
says, recognize the steps in the pro. 
gram. Among them are hiring, test. 
ing, recording, training, educating, 
rating, promoting, paying, protect. 
ing, assisting and inspiring. Each 
involves an important phase of per. 
sonnel administration. Each con. 
tributes to better human relation. 
ships within the bank, and to better 
banking. 

The first three steps—hiring, test- 
ing and recording—are considered 
by Mr. Powers in the opening ar. 
ticle. Others will be reviewed sub- 
sequently. 

This series should interest not 
only personnel people; it provides an 
intimate behind-the-scenes glimpse 
of how to get along in banking. 


Main Street 


Tue year-end and the annual bank 
meetings bring a multitude of bank 
personnel changes. Announcements 
of staff promotions, retirements and 
additions flow to BANKING’s “Heard 
Along Main Street” desk from all 
parts of the country, and by the 
middle of January we’re deluged 
with these items. 

It’s axiomatic, of course, that 
names are news. We use as many as 
possible in this month’s instalment 
of HAMS, but there just wasn't 
room for everybody. Next month 
we'll try to catch up, although, space 
limitations being what they are, we 
can’t promise to publish every one 
of the hundreds received. 

JOHN L. CooLEy 


“We'll get to those checks in a minute. 
But first, how would you like to see 
some shots of my kid?” 
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orp CoRNWALLIS was 


trapped. Pressing ever 


Wy closer, the French and 
American armies were bom- 
barding his position in York- 
town while the French fleet 

maintained a blockade by sea. 

The time was October, 1781. Though the 

British had virtually abandoned their ef- 

forts to overcome the north, their army in 

Virginia had been struggling to conquer 

the south. At last, however, the siege of 

Yorktown became so critical that Corn- 

wallis attempted to extricate his troops, 

only to have his plans thwarted by a sud- 
den storm which scattered the boats in 
which he hoped to cross the York River. 

His position was desperate and on October 

17 he asked Washington for terms of sur- 

render. 

Next day representatives of the British, 

French and American armies met under 

flags of truce to discuss terms. Finally, 

fourteen articles of capitulation were drawn 
up and submitted to Cornwallis with the 
demand that they be signed by eleven 
o'clock the following day. Cornwallis com- 
plied and about noon the allied armies 
marched into Yorktown and took up posi- 
tions in the British line. While the com- 


Around the table, terms of Cornu allis 
surrender to Washington were drafted. 


bined pipers of the brave Scots Highland 
Brigade played “The World Turned Up- 
side Down,” the British troops marched out 
and laid down their arms. The long war 
was over; American independence had be- 
come a reality. 

The momentous meeting at which the sur- 
render terms were drafted was held in the 
Moore house located a mile from Yorktown 
on a bluff overlooking the York. Since the 
house was out of the direct line of fire, it 
had escaped destruction in the bombard- 
ment. The estate was acquired in 1769 by 
Augustine Moore, a merchant, but the date 


February 1950 


the house was constructed has been the structure was restored to its appearance 
estimated by some to have been as early in 1781. Now one of the museums of the 


as 1725. 


Colonial National Historical Park, adminis- 


During the Civil War the house was tered by the National Park Service, the 
damaged by shell fire and its shutters, house within whose walls the historic meet- 


doors and trim were used as fuel by 


invading troops. For years thereafter, 2-29 ue 


it suffered mistreatment while oc- 
cupied by transient farmers until 
in 1881 it was repaired and en- 
larged for the centennial celebra- 
tion of the surrender. 

Then in 1930 when Yorktown 
and its environs were made a 
national monument, the Moore 
house was purchased by Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr:.and presented 
to the government. During 1931- 
1934 after considerable research, 


the ing took place is permanently preserved. 


The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American bomes and the 
homes of American industry. 


THE HOME 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE ° AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Copyright 1950, The Home Insurance Company 
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BOOKS 
IN ONE 


The Cank 


Yes, Polk's Bankers Encyclopedia 
is just one giant volume, but it 
gives you complete reference 
data on the three big financial 
groups: Banks, Investment Bank- 
ers, and Life Insurance Com- 


panies. 
* 
R. L. POLK & CO. 


130 Fourth Avenue, North 


Nashville 3, Tenn. 


DOUBT 
REMOVER 


A check on the ade- 
quacy of depreciation 
reserves, on the effect of 

«the depreciation policy 
on earnings—one of the 

. many functions of Amer- 


‘ican Appraisal Service. 


Th AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 
Company 
Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


BANK. 


| JN our radio advertising we've 
been giving our trust department 
a plug now and then and our trust 
cfficer was much pleased when his 
secretary announced a visitor who 
| wanted to see about a trust. He was 
| a little surprised that the caller wore 
| overalls badly torn and stained with 
| grease; he was not the usual type. 

“What can I do for you?” he 
asked politely. 

“T want to do a little trust busi- 
| ness,” was the reply. 

“Just what did you have in mind?” 

“Well, I heard over the radio about 
you wanted trust business,” said the 
customer, “and I'd like to get trusted 
for about $300.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” said the trust 
officer, “you want the loan depart- 
ment. Just take the elevator to the 
second floor.” “I’ve been there,” 
said the would-be borrower. “They 
won’t make me a loan because I don’t 
have no security, but over the radio 
they said you wanted business in the 
trust department, so I thought I’d 
come in and get trusted here.” 

People who don’t do very much 
banking business don’t understand 
about the various departments of a 
bank. Such was the customer who 
came in one day and told our re- 
ceptionist he wanted to make a pay- 
ment on a mortgage. She said, “Yes, 
sir, the lady in the second cage will 
take care of that for you.” “What’s 
the matter with you?” asked the 

customer, “you too tired?” 


Derartine from our usual custom, 
we are going to call names in 
this “Around Our Bank” column. We 
feel sure the hero—or the fall guy, 
whichever he considers himself — 
won’t mind. 

A few days ago we received what 
looked like the usual stereotyped 
bank statement in a bank envelope, 
and, being busy, we just passed it 
along to our officers. It wasn’t long 
until chuckles long and loud could 
be heard from the inner sanctum, 
and having our share of curiosity, 
we investigated. 

The “Statement of Condition” 
read: 


THE LEE COUNTY SPANK 
Statement of Condition at Start of 
Business 
Stork Call, December 6, 1949 
ASSETS 
(Mostly Liquid) 

Barbara Jean Ansley 


Lee Memorial Hospital 
Doing Fine 


TOTAL.......Perfect 
LIABILITIES 


(Getting Worse Every Day) 


TOTAL.... .Perfectly Awful 
Member: F(requent) D(iaper) I(n- 
spection and) C(hange) 
Officers: 
Barbara H. Ansley, Chairman of the 
Board 
Barbara H. Ansley, President 
Barbara H. Ansley, Cashier 
Dr. H. Q. Jones, Comptroller 
Joe Ansley (we almost forgot him) 
Paying Teller 


This little gem of understatement 
was sent out by J. A. Ansley, cashier 
of the Lee County Bank, Fort Myers, 
and it certainly added a lot of smiles 
to our day. 

BELLE S. HAMILTON. 


IT'S 
Be AROUN 
Weight.........8 lb. 3 oz. 
Place 
Father............... Worn Out 
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typical exam es. Architect: Stephen M. J 


new life to old properti 
Ohio. 


Why Modern Properties are 
the Best Revenue Producers 


@ Bankers agree that it is just good 
business sense to keep the store prop- 
erties they handle always up-to-date 
looking. For these are the properties 
that attract and hold the better type 
of retailers; that assure you steadier 
revenue. Merchants realize what a 
modern, smart-looking store means 
in terms of better opportunity for 
success. Moreover, the importance of 
store modernization is given con- 


Store fronts 
and Interiors 


by Pittsburgh 


PAINTS 


PETITE SURG H 


February 1950 


siderable impetus by our consistent 
advertising in more than twenty 
leading retail publications, in which 
indisputable facts and actual case 
histories prove the business stimu- 
lating value of modernization. 


Why not review your store prop- 
erties from the standpoint of their 
remodeling needs? And as you pro- 
ceed with your plans, remember that 
Pittsburgh Products, the recognized 
leaders in materials for store modern- 
ization, can best help you to resolve 
your problems. Consult your archi- 
tect. He knows all about the limit- 
less possibilities of Pittsburgh Glass 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
2033-0 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Without obligation on our part, please send us a copy of your FREE booklet, 


Ways for Modern Days.” 


Address.......-.. 


PLATS GLASS 


and Pittco Store Front Metal. (Re- 
member, too, that many retailers in 
your locality are considering the re- 
modeling of their stores. The major- 
ity of them will require money to 
carry out their programs. Here, we 
believe, are sound loan risks which 
represent valuable new business for 
your bank.) 

Meanwhile, send for our free book- 
let on store modernization. It con- 
tains descriptions and illustrations of 
a large number of remodeled stores, 
as well as other pertinent informa- 
tion of vital interest to you. Just fill 
in and return the convenient coupon. 


“Modern 
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Candies 


AIB. Candidates for 
National Offices 


EVERAL nominations for national 

offices in the American Institute 
of Banking have been announced in 
the organization’s quarterly maga- 
zine, The Bulletin. 

Tacoma Chapter has nominated 
for the presidency J. KAYE Ewart, 
National Bank of Washingten, who 
is the A.I.B.’s vice-president this 
year. 

Two candidates have been named 
for the vice-presidency: ALTON P. 
Barr, Security Savings Bank, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, and Epwarp J. 
DamsTRA, Chicago City Bank & 
Trust Company. Mr. BARR served on 
the Institute’s Executive Council 
last year and Mr. DAMSTRA is now 
a member of that body. 

Candidates named thus far for the 
Council are: MAURICE ALLENDOER- 
FER, Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas 
City; Paut E. Jones, The Indiana 
Trust Company, Indianapolis; and 
BERNARD J. LuNT, The Fort Worth 
National Bank. 

The elections take place at the 
Institute’s 50th Anniversary conven- 
tion in Minneapolis next June. 


FRANK C. RATHJE, president of the 
Chicago City Bank and Trust Com- 
pany and of the Mutual National 
Bank in that city, has been elected 
president of the Transportation As- 
sociation of America, succeeding the 
late Sydney Anderson of Minne- 
apolis. Mr. RATHJE is a former 
president of the American Bankers 
Association. 


ELLIOTT V. BELL, who recently re- 
signed as Superintendent of Banks 
of New York State to become chair- 
man of the executive committee of 
McGraw Hill Publishing Company, 
has been elected a director of the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
New York City. 
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E. J. Damstra 


M. Allendoerfer 


P. E. Jones B. J. Lunt 


Freiberger Honored 


ORE than 300 friends of I. F. 

FREIBERGER, chairman of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, honored 
him at a dinner on the occasion of 
his 70th birthday. 

A book containing the signatures 
of the guests was presented to Mr. 
FREIBERGER by Dr. Winfred G. Leut- 
ner, president emeritus of Western 
Reserve University. Another gift 
was a silver loving cup inscribed “To 
I. F. Freiberger, Counsellor, Citizen 
and Friend, from His Friends.” 


Banker Authors 


wo books written by bankers— 
EDWARD Y. CHAPIN of Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, and Miss E. Lots 
ENGLISH of Macksville, Kansas—were 


recently published by the Exposition 
Press, New York. 

Mr. CHAPIN, 84-year-old honorary 
chairman of the board of the Ameri- 
can National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Chattanooga, is the author of 
“A Harvesting of Green Fields,” a 
novel of life in the Ohio River valley. 

Miss ENGLISH, assistant cashier of 
the Macksville State Bank of which 
her mother, Mrs. F. M. ENGLISH, is 
president, has written a book of 
poems, “Of Dreams and Memories.” 
She is also the author of “Travel 
Memories of Europe,” published sev- 
eral years ago. 


One hundred eighty gallons of 
water for a luncheon of the Sales 
Executive Club were flown to water- 
short New York recently from 
Phoenix, Arizona. The Phoenix 
Chamber of Commerce, of which 
WALTER R. BIMSON, president of the 
Valley National Bank, is head, in- 
spired the donation. Mr. BIMSON, 4 
guest at the luncheon, said Phoenix 
was “glad to make the water avail- 
able to a sister city from its own 
not-too-plentiful reserves.” 


Beaty Retires as Editor 
of “Bankers Monthly” 


ee of JoHN Y. BEATY, 
editor of Bankers Monthly for 
many years, is announced by the 
publisher, Rand McNally & Com- 
pany of Chicago. 

Mr. BEATY’s successor is J. 
PETERS. The new editor has had 24 
years of practical banking experi- 
ence, having been president of the 
First National Bank in Loveland, 
Colorado for the past eight years. 
He was previously with the First 
National Bank of Independence, Mis- 
souri. For the last four years he 
has served as chairman of the Agri- 
cultural Committee of the Colorado 
Bankers Association. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 
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A BANKS BUSINESS IS 


Ms you wonder why a bank publishes 
its financial statement to the public at 
large. How many people stop to analyze the 
figures or think of all the accomplishments 
behind them? Yet when you learn some of the 
stories these figures tell, you begin to realize 
how important they are . . . to everybody. 
Take “Deposits,” for instance. Included in 
this figure are not only the cash balances of 
large and small businesses, but also the “nest 
eggs” of people in all walks of life... 
money wisely set aside for a home of 
their own, a college education, a future 
retirement free of financial worry. 
Or consider “Loans.” It would be hard 
even to estimate the improved equip- 
ment this figure helped buy for the 


manufacturer or merchandiser ... the new 
products it launched and the expansion it made 
possible . . . the jobs it thus created for more 
and more workers. Or for that matter—the 
family cars it financed, the new roofs it paid 
for, the vacation trips it transformed from 
dreams to realities. 

In myriad ways, you see, banks serve every- 
body’s business and help meet the financial 
needs of people in every income group. During 

its 99th year, the Irving has been serving 
more people in more capacities than ever 
before . . . and will continue to gear itself 
to this pattern of American progress, 
Whatever your needs may be, you'll find 
it good business to do your banking at 
the Irving Trust Company. 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1949 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks . 
U. S. Government Securities . 


- $ 311,035,067 

452,413,721 
Other Securities . P 11,807,009 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 3,150,000 
Loans and Discounts 
First Mortgages on Real Estate . 3,753,217 
Headquarters Building . 14,280,800 
Customers’ Liability 


381,224,232: 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . - $ 50,000,000 
Undivided Profits . 13,005,689 

Total Capital Accounts . . $ 118,005,689 
Deposits .... . - 1,052,448,028 
Reserve for Taxes and Other Expenses 2,918,630 
Dividend Payable .... . 1,500,000 
Acceptances: Less Amount in 


for Acceptances Outstanding . 6,011,678 6,884,569 
3,788,799 Other Liabilities. . . .. 5,707,607 


$1,187,464,523 $1,187,464,523 


United States Government Securities are stated at amortized cost. Of these, $34,560,526 are pledged to secure deposits 
of public monies and for other purposes required by law. 


IRV ORUST 


NEW YORK 


N. Enstrom, Chairman of the Board Ricuarp H. Wsst, President 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


February 1950 
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Conservation is putting land to its best 
use... marginal land in timber... other 
land in grass and pasture... the best land 
in field crops. It is contouring and strip 
cropping the slopes. . . slowing down fast- 
moving streams... building ponds for ir- 
rigation, livestock, and recreation. 

Nature didn’t intend that all land should 
be treated alike. For several generations 
we forgot this. We took off our forests, 
opened up new lands, planted as we 
pleased, often with utter disregard of ul- 
timate consequences. 

As a result, we have seen millions of 
acres of cropland made useless, farms 
abandoned, rivers silted, much of our pre- 
cious top soil gone... the top few inches 


that took Nature hundreds of years to 
build and the source of all new wealth. 


The proper use of land means taking 
the long view instead of the short one 
. .. putting agriculture on a permanently 
profitable basis for our sons and their 
sons as well as for ourselves. 


Too much land has already been plun- 
dered. Conserving what is left is a need- 
ed job for all... for us who build farm 
machinery, for the farmer who uses it, 
for you who are guide and confidant to 
America’s 6,000,000 farmers. 

THE MASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY 
QUALITY AVENUE, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
Manufacturers of tractors, combines, corn pickers, 


forage harvesters, and a full line of quality farm 
equipment for more than a hundred years. 


| manager. 


J. Y. Beaty J. H. Peters 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 

The announcement said that Mr, 
BEATY planned to contribute to the 
magazine and to lend it “his sage 
advice while enjoying at his leisure 
his pursuit of writing books and 
farming at his home, Wee Thistle- 
brae Farm, in Crystal Lake, Illinois.” 


Kneebone Joins Staff 
of Houston Bank 


_ W. KNEEBONE, former 
deputy manager of the American 
Bankers Association in charge of the 
Chicago office, has been made a vice- 
president of the National Bank of 
Commerce, Houston. 

Mr. KNEEBONE returns to banking 
after a period as managing director 
of the National Automobile Dealers 
Association, with headquarters in 


| Washington, D. C. He took that 


position on September 15, 1948, after 
16 years on the A.B.A. staff. For 
several years he was an advertising 
representative of BANKING and in 
1937 became western advertising 
In 1944 he was made a 
deputy manager of the Association. 
Mr. KNEEBONE is a graduate of the 
University of Michigan. 

JAMES P. SIMMONS, who was a 


| Federal Reserve bank examiner be- 


fore coming to the National Bank of 
Commerce in 1948, was elected an 
assistant vice-president. Ovide E. 
Boulet was named a trust officer. 


Selecman Heads New York 
“Y” Drive 
M™ E. SELECMAN, secretary of 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, is chairman of the 1950 New 
York City Y.M.C.A. fund drive. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 
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Civ BANKING SERVICE? 


Your customers prefer to deal with you on personal banking matters be- 
cause they know their problems can be discussed in complete confidence 
and frankness, and that your advice will be friendly and fair. They have 
confidence that you will supply loans on fair terms, with a maximum of speed 
and efficiency. In short, they have faith in the high quality of your service. 
It is a bank like yours, offering only the best in every service, which most 


enthusiastically promotes the sale of American Express Travelers Cheques. 
For these Travelers Cheques give your customers the greatest assurance of 


complete satisfaction. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


never let you or your customers down 


World-Wide Acceptance. Anywhere — in this 
country or abroad —-your customers will find 
American Express Travelers Cheques the best 
known, the most widely accepted cheques in 
the world. Why? Because since originating the 
business 60 years ago, we have vigorously pro- 
moted them... have truly built the business... and 
have gained the confidence of people everywhere. 


World-Wide Assistance. If your customers’ 
cheques are lost or stolen, they'll get quick help. 


The 159 American Express offices, conveniently 
located in the United States and around the world, 
are always ready to give fast, willing assistance... 
or a quick refund. 


World-Wide Customer Confidence. BeCause 
American Express Travelers Cheques are our prin- 
cipal business, we are geared to offer your custom- 
ers the finest obtainable service. It’s the kind of 
service you can rely on to do its share of building 
the faith and confidence of your customers in all 
the other services offered by your bank. So, be sure 
to sell American Express Travelers Cheques—they'll 
never let you or your customers down. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


: MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! 


February 1950 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


“Our goal is $432,000,” Mr. SELEc- 
MAN announced. “It is modest in size 
—only 7 percent of our $6-million 
annual budget—because we are able 
to produce most of our income from 
membership dues and payment by 
members for service features. Al- 
though a social welfare association, 
the New York City Y is operated on 
a sound business basis of a balanced 
budget. We do not believe in deficit 
financing.” 

Mr. SELECMAN is chairman of the 
Y.M.C.A. finance committee and a 
member of its board of directors. 


Trust Women Help Law 
Professor 


COLUMBIA University Law School 
professor, William C. Warren, is 
using in his course a model estate 
plan prepared by two women in the 
estate planning division of the trust 
department, Chase National Bank of 
New York. 

“Last Spring,” reports the bank’s 
employee magazine, The Chase, 
“IRENE YOUNG and ELEANOR Kropr, 
who specialize in formulating estate 
plans, listened to an urgent plea 
from Professor Warren. He needed 
in a great hurry an estate plan 
drawn up according to certain speci- 
fications for his course. He had 
heard of the splendid work that 
these two ladies did, and would they 
please help? 

“They did. Within a week of 
strenuous work they had completed 
an enormously detailed plan embrac- 


During their honeymoon Vice-president 
and Mrs. Alben Barkley called at the 
First National Bank in Palm Beach to 
meet Mrs. Barkley’s brother, William 
Rucker, and Mrs. Rucker, who is on 
the bank staff. In the picture the Bark- 
leys are being greeted by the First’s 
president, Wiley. R. Reynolds, Jr. 


Eleanor Kropf, 
left, and 
Irene Young 


ing as many typical estate situations 
as possible. The professor had his 
plan in time, and it is likely to con- 
tinue to be a feature of his course. 
Already he reports numerous re- 
quests from New York lawyers for 
copies of the plan, and he is con- 
sidering using it in a text book to 
be published soon. In short, the 
plan has been a great success.” 

In 1948 Miss Younc and Miss 
Kropr drew up 118 estate plans. 
Their work, observes the magazine, 
“entails an intimate acquaintance 
with a variety of fields, insurance, 
real estate, investments, taxes, and 
this is only a beginning. An infini- 
tesimal calculation here or there may 
save a beneficiary many thousands 
of dollars, for example. Small won- 
der they have so many satisfied 
customers.” 


Evuiott MCALLISTER, formerly 
vice-president of The Bank of Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco, took office 
January 1 as president, succeeding 
JAMES J. HUNTER, who has retired. 
Rocers W. KIMBERLING, an alumnus 
of The Graduate School of Banking, 
was made cashier and Emit A. 
ANDKER trust officer. FRANCIS G. 
STRADCUTTER is now assistant cash- 
ier and assistant secretary. DONALD 
P. ECKMAN has the same title at the 
Portland, Oregon, office, and Law- 
RENCE L. ALLISON is trust officer at 
Seattle. ANDREW J. MCINTOSH is as- 
sistant manager of the bank’s for- 
eign department. 


Promotions at the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York include: 
Vice-president, foreign department, 
KENT G. COLWELL; assistant man- 
ager, foreign department, EDMUND 
C. O’BRIEN; second vice-presidents, 
LovuIs B. PALMER, GuIDO F. VERBECK, 
Jr., G. KENNETH CROWTHER, and 
JOHN S: SCHAFFER; assistant trea- 
surers, CARL H. JOHNSON and FRANK 
L. JONES; assistant secretary, STUART 
K. BARNES. 


THORNTON COOKE has retired as 
chairman of the Columbia National 
Bank, Kansas City, Missouri, which 
he founded in 1919. He continues 
on the executive committee. Mr. 
CooKE is a former president of the 
Missouri Bankers Association and a 
former chairman of the A.B.A. Sub- 
committee on Taxation. His public 
service has included membership on 
the Capital Issue Commission during 
World War I. President Taft offered 
him the directorship of the Mint, but 
he declined. He was president of the 
Columbia from 1919 to 1947 when 
he became chairman. 


GRAYDON HOFFMAN, vice-president 
and San Diego manager of the Bank 
of America, has been elected presi- 
dent of the San Diego Chamber of 
Commerce. 


The South Shore National Bank of 
Chicago has elected ALEXANDER A. 
BROWN an assistant cashier. 


The Chase National Bank of New 
York has appointed CHARLES CAIN, 
JR., vice-president and executive 
officer of the foreign department, 
and vice-president THOMAS H. Mc- 
KITTRICK to senior vice-presidencies. 
Davip ROCKEFELLER, EINAR C. 
FuUNCK, OTTO T. KREUSER, WOODRUFF 
JOHNSON, EpGAR H. HALL, and JOHN 
D. REVENE have been made vice- 
presidents. New second vice-presi- 
dents include Harry P. HILLEN, 
Davin A. ScoTT, GEORGE B. L. Hos- 
TETTER, and GUELLERMO E. CARRERAS 
(Havana branch). 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 
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agood first step... 


Dc knows that a Business Study 
by Exasco as a preliminary to investment, 
is a virtual blueprint for action that helps 
executives arrive at sound, practical 
decisions. This conclusion is being reached 
by more and more industrial executives and 
bankers who are planning to finance a new 
business—secure additional working capital 
—purchase a going concern—or refinance to 
expand existing facilities. 


Such a study analyzes the important factors 
affecting existing businesses or new business 
ventures. It also indicates the earnings that 
such enterprises may anticipate. It offers 
concrete suggestions to solve problems that 
may exist or be uncovered by the study, 
plus an evaluation of the benefits from 
recommended changes. 


The reason Ebasco Business Studies have a 
reputation with business executives for 
completeness, accuracy and dependability is 
the fact that they are prepared by experienced 
consultants with the cooperation of EBAsco 
specialists in engineering, finance, taxes, 
appraisal and other phases of business and 
industry. 


The next time you have a capital 
investment problem, call on Exsasco for a 
Business Study. No obligation for 
preliminary discussions, of course. 


k of 
Write for the booklet “Business Consulting Services” 
a describing in detail Ebasco’s work in this field. 
Ebasco Services Incorporated, Dept. L, 
vew Two Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
2 Di BUSINESS STUDIES 
ANALYZE: 
Organization 
C. and Personnel 
JFF Budget Control 
HN System 
ce- Capital 
% Requirements 
- B AS Market Potential 
% Sales and 
Distribution 
RAS 8 const 
New Product 
Appraisal Insurance Possibilities 
& Pensions ein 
Budget Competition 
Business Manufacture 
EBASCO SERVICES | 
ck Consulting Pricing Cost Control System 


Engineering Research 
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IMPERIAL VALLEY: a 612,000-acre basin in southeastern California, converted 


by irrigation from below-sea-level desert to truck garden, dairy farm and field 
crop lands returning yearly cash receipts (1948) of $96,752,000. Branches of 
Security-First National Bank in Brawley and El Centro serve the Valley. 


SECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 44% 


OF LOS ANGELES 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


DECEMBER 31, 1949 
RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks $ 298,063,489.78 
U.S. Government Securities$967,115,540.94 
State and Municipal 
Securities 
Other Bonds and 


Securities 1,020,486,386.25 
Loans and Discounts 380,893,891.80 
Earned Interest Receivable 6,153,020.06 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances 

and L/C 2,046,610.03 
Bank Premises 4,251,601.00 
Vaults, Furniture and Fixtures 614,134.62 
Other Assets 101,534.56 


$1,712,610,668.10 


LIABILITIES 


Capital $ 30,000,000.00 

Surplus 30,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits 28,000,000.00 88,000,000.00 
Reserves for Contingencies, Interest, 

Taxes, Dividends 16,984,261.33 
Interest Collected—Unearned 2,495,991.52 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit Liability. 2,051,912.53 
Other Liabilities 190,739.57 
Deposits—Time $637,703,387.59 

—Demand 965,184,375.56 1,602,887,763.15 


$1,712,610,668.10 


Securities carried at $116,190,736.32 are pledged to secure trust funds and 
U.S. Government, State and other Public Moneys, and for other purposes as 
required or permitted by law. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


George M. Wallace, Chairman 

James E. Shelton, President 
Elmo H. Conley Robert E. Gross John J. Pike 
L. W. Craig Ralph B. Lloyd Chester A. Rude 
Shannon Crandall Maynard McFie C. C. Teague 
Thomas A. J. Dockweiler William B. Munro Edward R. Valentine 
Gabriel C. Duque Gurney E. Newlin C. T. Wienke 
James B. Gist John O'Melveny Dr. John C. Wilson 

Fred B. Ortman 


128 OFFICES AND BRANCHES 


Member Federal Reserve System » Member Federal! Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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H. J. Livingston Heads 
First of Chicago 


OMER J. LIVINGSTON, formerly 

a senior vice-president of The 
First National Bank of Chicago, has 
succeeded BENTLEY G. McCCuoup ag 
president. Mr. McC.oup retired at 
the age of 65, but remains as a di- 
rector and member of the executive 
committee. 

The First also has two new direc. 
tors: HARRY C. MURPHY, president 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad, and JAMES F.. OATES, chair. 
man of the Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company. 

EDWARD F. BLETTNER, JR., BENT- 
LEY G. McCLouD, JR., MARTIN O. Me- 
KEVITT, and CHESTER G. WESTON 
were promoted to vice-presidencies, 


Promotions at the National Shaw- 
mut Bank of Boston include: Resi- 
dent assistant vice-president for the 
New York office, COLIN W. McRag; 
assistant vice-presidents, HARRY M. 
GODDEN, JR., and EARL C. TAYLOR; 
assistant cashier, HERBERT E. Cook, 
GERARD HAYES, LESLIE 
HUTCHINSON. 


RAYMOND C. BALL, formerly first 
vice-president of the Phoenix State 
Bank & Trust Company of Hartford, 
Connecticut, has been elected presi- 
dent, succeeding CHARLES A. LILLIE, 
now chairman of the board. Vice- 
presidents JOHN WooDWARD and 
OrLO M. HIBLER were made senior 
vice-presidents. CHARLES L. MILLER, 
RICHARD G. ROTHWELL, and ROBERT 
L. NELSON are new assistant cashiers, 
and JONATHAN GOODWIN is an as- 
sistant trust officer. 


Miss MARIA AMALIA MouRATO of 
the Rio de Janeiro branch, The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, is the 
recipient of the National City Foun- 
dation’s first international award. 
Her visit to the United States in- 
cludes special study at New York 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 
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Harris Trust and Savings Bank 


Member Federal Reserve System ° Member Feder e Corpor 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


DECEMBER 31, 1949 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
Cash on Hand and Due from Banks $180,789,983.34 Capital $ 8,000,000.00 
U. S. Government Securities 203,556,288.80 Surplus 15,000,000.00 


5,173,887.75 $ 28,173,887.75 
_ General Contingency Reserve 7,425,090.00 


State and Municipal Securities 62,753,568.34 Undivided Profits 


Other Bonds and Securities 12,840,319.51 
Reserves for Taxes, Interest, Etc. 3,265,802.42 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Dividend Payable January 3, 1950 240,000.00 
Letters of Credit 211,714.75 Acceptances and Letters of Credit 211,714.75 

Accrued Interest and Other Resources 2,431,964.58 Demand Deposits $507,880,157.90 
Bank Premises 1,700,000.00 Time Deposits 69,191,673.92 577,071,831.82 
TOTAL $616,388,326.74 TOTAL $616,388,326.74 


United States Government Obligations and Other Securities carried at $71,163,829 are pledged 
to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


The basic policy of this Bank—in its Commercial Banking, Corporate and Personal Trust, Investment, 
Savings and other Departments— is to supply a complete, discerning and resourceful banking service. 


« DIRECTORS .. 


EDWIN C. AUSTIN FRED G. GURLEY F. B. MCCONNELL RICHARD E.-PRITCHARD 
Sidley, Austin, Burgess & Harper President, Atchison, Topeka & President, Sears, Roebuck & Co. Vice-President 
F 
JAMES M. BARKER Santa Fe Railway Company 


FRANK McNAIR GUY E. REED 
Chairman of the Board, ARTHUR B. HALL Chicago Vice-President 
Allstate Insurance Company Hall & Ellis 


MARK A. BROWN STANLEY G. HARRIS A. H. MELLINGER PAUL S. RUSSELL 


Executive Vice-President Chairman, Executive Committee Illinois Pa Telephon e Co. President 
THOMAS DREVER WAYNE A. JOHNSTON HAROLD H. SWIFT 


CHARLES H. MORSE Chairman of the Board, 
Ch the Board, President, Ill; lroad 


JOHN L. McCAFFREY 
FRANK R. ELLIOTT President, JAMES L. PALMER STUART J. TEMPLETON 
Chicago International Harvester Co. President, Marshall Field & Co. Wilson & Mcllvaine 
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APPEARANCE 


We are doing some rather interesting 
things here at DeLuxe to improve 
the appearance of litho-print checks. 
Time was when appearance did not 
mean much on checks of this sort 
because of the relatively small number 
circulating in a community in propor- 
tion to the more carefully designed 
lithographed checks. 


Things are different now, however, 
because the use of litho-print checks 
has expanded in an astonishing manner 
and, unless they are made as attractive 
and as well-balanced as checks produced 
completely by the lithographic process, 
the general appearance of all checks 
suffers by comparison to old-time 
quality standards. 


To accomplish our objective, we are, 
in addition to utilizing new and accurate 
printing forms as well as type that is in 


UXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


X131%Y 
Chair on 
stool base 


good taste, duplicating exactly the 
banks’ title lines previously designed for 
use on lithographed checks. In order 
to do this it is necessary to make elec- 
trotypes for the bank titles, but there 
are all sorts of electrotypes ... as we 
have found out. After four years of ex- 
perimentation, during which time our 
demands for closer and closer tolerances 
were gradually met, we are now satisfied 
that we are able to create effects which 
not too long ago would have been 
considered impossible. 


Soon we hope that all the various 
check forms used by a bank will be 
uniform in appearance, regardless of 
whether they are completely litho- 
graphed or partly printed from type and 
electrotypes. If this can be done we will 
be adding a new “plus” factor to litho- 
print checks that we think will be well 
received by the banks of the country. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


University and an opportunity for 
getting acquainted with the bank’s 
main office. In recommending her 
for the award Miss MOURATO’S super. 
vising officers in Rio placed emphasis 
upon the excellence of her work, her 
ability to get along with customers, 
and her loyalty to the bank’s objec. 
tives. 


SEYMOUR H. Horr, executive vice- 
president of the Ohio Citizens Trust 
Company, Toledo, has completed 50 
years in banking—but he’s not re- 
tiring. Starting as a messenger with 
the Ohio Savings Bank & Trust Com- 
pany in 1899, be became an officer 
of that bank, specializing in bond in- 
vestments, and when the Ohio Citi- 
zens was organized in 1932 he was 
elected its first treasurer. He has 
held his present title for 10 years. 
Associates at the bank presented him 
with an engraved watch on his golden 
anniversary. 


MILLARD S. TROTTER has been made 
secretary of the Union Dime Sayv- 
ings Bank, New York. JOHN M. 
ROBERTS and Ross D. HILL are new 
assistant vice-presidents. WALTER R. 
WILLIAMS, JR., has joined the staff 
as treasurer. He was formerly execu- 
tive secretary of the Savings Banks 
Association of the State of New 
York. 


Curtis A. LovrE, formerly with 
the Brookings, South Dakota, branch 
of the Northwest Security National 
Bank of Sioux Falls, has joined the 
staff of Northwest Bancorporation, 
Minneapolis, as contact officer. His 
successor at the Brookings bank is 
ORIN SAMSTAD, vice-president and 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 


The Fulton National Bank of Atlanta, 
as part of its 40th anniversary celebra- 
tion, honored Vice-president J. C. Evens, 
President Erle Cocke, Vice-president 
Henry B. Kennedy, and Board Chair- 
man Clarence B. Haverty. Messrs. Evens, 
Kennedy and Haverty have been with 
the bank through the four decades 


It’s uplifting to work while seated comfortably. 
Productivity is maintained, morale improved, rest 
room time decreased, and of course, less fatigue 
means your machine and clerical workers make 
fewer mistakes. 


Clerical posture chairs by SIKES include the famous 
Kradl-Tilt back and Fixed-Floating Seat for all-day 
working comfort. Available on a tall S-21 base 
(30144” to 3334”) or S-18 base (2634” to 30”) con- 
structed of fine hardwoods. Chrome plated foot rail; 
choice of a variety of seats and backs, with or with- 
out upholstery. Write for literature, illustrating other 
SIKES Chairs for every bank requirement—from 
the reception lobby to the Board Chairman’s office. 


THE SIKES COMPANY, Inc.., 24 Churchill St., Buffale 7, W. Y. 
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FIELD 
WAREHOUSING 


Warehouse Receipt Loans 
Against Inventory 


Many businesses with a high percentage of assets 
tied up in inventory find their working cash in- 
adequate to take advantage of cash and quantity 
discounts, to maintain production during peak 
periods, or to carry ample inventory through a 
processing period into a marketing season. Under 
such circumstances many of these firms use our 
Field Warehouse Service to collateralize marketable 
inventory stored on their own premises. Such Ware- 
house Receipt Loans appeal to banks because they 
are self-liquidating and adequately secured. 


* 


OPERATING OFFICES 


128 Jackson St., Albany 1, Ga. « Healey Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 60 State St., Boston 9, 
Mass. « 14 Lafayette Square, Buffalo 3, N.Y. « Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 
173 West Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. « Thomas Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas « National Bank 
Bidg., Detroit 32, Mich. « Roosevelt Bidg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. « 121 W. Forsyth St., 
Jacksonville 2, Fla. « 520 W. Seventh St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. « 39-45 No. Third 
St., Memphis 3, Tenn. ¢ 2511 S. W. 24 Court, Miami 33, Fla. « 404 St. Charles St., 


New Orleans 12, La. ¢ 16 So. Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. * Keystone Bidg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. * 425 East 8th St., St. Paul 1, Minn. *« 235 Montgomery St., 


San Francisco 4, Calif. « University Bldg., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


New York Terminal Warehouse Company 


25 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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UNION PLANTERS 


National 


BANK & TRUST CO. 
Since 1869 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT 


At The Close Of Business December 31, 1949 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Securities 
Securities of Instrumentalities of the United States Government 5,288,471.81 
State and Municipal Securities 12,923,924.46 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 360,000.00 
Other Securities 1,580,085.11 
Loans and Discounts 113,436,666.07 
Banking Houses and Fixtures (Main Office and Branches) 1,872,000.00 
Other Real Estate 2.00 
Customers’ Liability a/c Letters of Credit and Acceptances 793,311.72 
Accrued Interest Receivable 402,687.17 
Other Assets 91,533.27 


$ 67,969,659.86 
64,006,937.62 


$268,725,279.09 


Capital Stock $4,000,000.00 

Surplus 8,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits 2,843,988.65 $ 14,843,988.65 
Reserve for Improvements to Banking Quarters 165,000.00 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes and Expenses 743,560.48 
Interest Collected but not Earned 680,066.34 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 793,311.72 
Deposits 251,499,351.90 


$268,725,279.09 
MEMBER FEDERAL Deposir INSURANCE CORPORATION 


First-come, First-served! 


: Because sO many inquiries about the revolutionary THRIFTIMATIC check 
imprinter are still coming in, we have set our distribution policy on the only 
fair basis .. . ThriftiCheck client banks first, then first-come, first-served! 


The THRIFTIMATIC, entirely new in design, is actually the result of many 
years’ experience with on-the-spot imprinting. Problems of internal bank 
operations, personnel, space, etc. were carefully considered. Now, this com- 
pact, push-button machine will imprint, cleanly and quickly, pocket-size 
checks in end panel, upper left or signature line. Imprinted deposit tickets, 
too, will effect real savings in your Operating Departments. Among other 
advantages: a quick change to any color ink, and the special little “name-tube” 
which, once prepared, serves bank and customer for the life of an account. 


The THRIFTIMATIC imprinter is available without investment as part of the 
ThriftiCheck Service Plan. Your inquiry is invited. 


BANKERS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


31 Nassau Street, New York 5, N. Y. Rector 24-7580 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


cashier of Union State Bank of 
Montevideo. 


The Bank of Virginia has pro- 
moted to vice-presidencies TAZEWELL 
F. THOMPSON, manager of the Char- 
lotte and Boush Streets office in 
Norfolk, and Epcar C. GATEWoop, 
who is in a Richmond branch. New 


| assistant vice-presidents are R. 


Norris HaAtcH, Norfolk; WILLIAM T. 
GORDON, JOHN B. ORGAIN, JR., and 
JOHN S. MCCLURE, Richmond, 
WILLIAM H. McCartTuy, WILLIAM L., 
TILLER, HAMPDEN F. COLLIER and 
MARVIN B. CRANSHAW of Richmond, 
and CarL P. BricKey of Norfolk 


| have been made assistant cashiers. 


J. GEORGE HUMMEL has been made 
assistant vice-president and account- 
ant of The Philadelphia Saving Fund 
Society. 


The New York Savings Bank has 


| elected GEORGE W. BATES to the 


office of auditor. 


Promotions at the Central Bank of 


| Oakland, California, include: 


CHARLES W. GANO, to vice-president; 


| Fart F. SmitH and C. D. WEIMER, to 


assistant vice-president; R. C. PEtz, 
to assistant cashier. 


WILLIAM B. SCHILTGES, president 
of the Fletcher Trust Company, In- 
dianapolis, has been named a faculty 
associate of the Indiana University 
School of Business. 


The National City Bank of New 
York has appointed James V. 
BoHEN and HARvey S. GERRY vice- 
presidents. LELAND S. BROWN, SVEN 
B. JENSEN, JOHN C. SLAGLE, JOHN 
E. THILLY, CLARENCE S. WELCH, 
THOMAS R. WiLcox and ALLEN F. 
MAYBEE were named assistant vice- 
presidents. New assistant cashiers 
include ROBERT M. GOODWIN, CURTIS 
P. NUNN, WILLIAM E. PRESTON and 
ROBERT STANTON. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 
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Your Office Manager—“You wouldn't | Your Employees—“You wouldn’t be- 
believe the space it saves. One handful lieve the time it saves. Why—with 
of Burroughs microfilm takes the | checks, for instance—I photograph 
place of 24 full drawers of files!” both sides as fast as six per second!” 


Your Treasurer—“Y ou wouldn’t beuev« 
the money it saves. Pays for itself in 
no time by savings in labor, rent, 
filing equipment and grief.” 


Your Auditor—“ And Burroughs Micro- 
filming saves me headaches too. 
That’s because it records everything 
with photographic accuracy.” 


Your Lawyer—“Don’t forget the protec- 
tion Microfilming gives. It’s the best 

ssible against documents 
on altered, lost, stolen or misfiled.” 


Smartly styled recorder—one of the 
units in a modern line of microfilm 
equipment built by Bell & Howell, 
sold and serviced by Burroughs. 


Everybody benefits from Burroughs Microfilming ! 


Yes, Burroughs Microfilming saves space, time, your microfilm equipment gives you the utmost 
money. It gives you accuracy and protection. But service. Microfilm can be processed quickly at 
that’s not all. any of 22 convenient laboratories, or in your 


Burroughs’ 60 years of solving business problems own office. 


by machine assures you businesslike recommenda- Burroughs Microfilm equipment is built by Bell & 
tions. If Microfilm won't fit into your overall Howell, the leader in quality photographic equip- 
office operation— we'll say so. If ment. It is sold outright—saving you lease charges. 
we say it will—you can know See for yourself how it can help your business. 
it’s a sound recommendation. Give your local Burroughs office a call, or write— 


Burroughs nationwide service Burrow? _| BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
organization will make sure ————— DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


TWO IMPORTANT NAMES IN MICROFILM 
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Condensed General Statement as at November 30, 1949 


ASSETS 


Cash, Deposits with, and due from Other Banks. 

Dominion and Provincial Govern- ) Not exceed- 
ment Securities ing market. 

Municipal and Other Securities | value 

Call Loans (secured) +a 

Commercial and Other Loans . 

Bank Premises ; 

Customers’ Liability under Acceptances and 
Letters of Credit (as per contra) . 

Other Assets . oth 


Total Assets. 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits 

Notes in Circulation. , 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit outstanding ° 
Other Liabilities. . 
Dividends and Bonus Declared 

Capital 
Reserve Fund . 

Undivided Profits 


$ 6,000,000. 
14,000,000. 


Total Liabilities 


J. L. CARSON, President 


1,430,351. 


$ 81,701,884. 


203,222,429. 
21,662,493. 
7,062,401. 
137,242,365. 
5,908,399. 


2,886,110. 
102,256. 


$459,388,337. 


$433,956,186. 
530,706. 
2,886,110. 
284,432. 
300,552. 


21,430,351. 


$459,388,337. 


L. G. GILLETT, General Manager 


™™ BANK TORONTO 


Head Office: Toronto, Canada. Branches across Canada; 


Correspondents all over the world. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 
Union National Bank of Pasadena 
has elected DONALD V. MILLER to 
vice-presidency; he is also cashier. 
ANN F. ROBERTS has been made an 
assistant vice-president. 


ROBERT M. CATHARINE, president 
of the Dollar Savings Bank, New 
York, heads the savings bank divi- 
sion of the New York Heart Associa- 
tion’s fund-raising campaign. 


TOWNER PHELAN, vice-president 
of the Union Trust Company, St. 
Louis, is the author of a pamphlet, 
“Liberalism Stands for Freedom,” 
published by the Foundation for 
Economic Education, Inc. 


ALAN TT. CHRISTIE and KELLAM 
HOOPER have been made assistant 
vice-presidents of the Bank of New 
York and Fifth Avenue Bank. Other 
appointments include: G. L. SHEL- 
TON, accountant and assistant comp- 
troller; JOHN F. NEWMAN and 
SAMUEL H. WOOLLEY, assistant sec- 
retaries; RICHARD B. TUTTLE, JR, 
assistant treasurer. 


Cart K. WITHERS, president of the 
Lincoln National Bank of Newark, 
New Jersey, and former State Com- 
missioner of Banking and Insurance, 
is state chairman of the American 
Cancer Society’s fund appeal this 
year. 


Don R. CAMERON has been elected 
a vice-president of Union Bank & 
Trust Company of Los Angeles. He 
was formerly senior trust officer. 
Hat W. Cross has been elected 
cashier. 


Recent promotions at the Bank of 
the Manhattan Company, New York, 
include: Vice-president, WALTER P. 
ANDREWS; assistant vice-president, 
JOHN W. GATES, LouIS P. PFEFFER; 
assistant treasurer, DONALD BIDGOOD, 
Git M. HosTAaGe, HARRY W. MERCER, 
GouLD R. KARDASHIAN, and HENRY 
C. WHITNEY. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 120) 


W. P. Andrews D. R. Cameron 
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@ When you ask the “why” of all the ponds 
being built on farms, you won't get a simple 
answer. Irrigation, fire protection, fish culture, 
swimming and skating are among the things 
you hear mentioned. Generally, though, these 
are secondary reasons. 

Prime purpose of most ponds is to provide 
a sure and abundant supply of drinking water 
for livestock. No shortage of feed brings so 
swift and severe a threat of disaster as do 
wells that go dry and streams that shrivel into 
the gravel. A pond is both a routine utility and 
a liquid reserve to survive prolonged drought. 

Planning a pond calls for technical assistance, 
available from the Soil Conservation Service or 
from comparable state agencies. Building the 
pond calls for little more.than use of a farmer’s 


own tractor and implements—his own labor 
and his own equipment. Cash outlay for sup- 
plies is comparatively small. 

To inspire the idea and instruct in the “how” 
is the purpose of the booklet “Build a Pond.” 
We would like to send you a sample copy, or a 
supply if you can put it to good use. Farm ponds 
may not bring loan business to your bank, but 
they can help bring stability to all the business 
of your community. 

Case believes that educational effort for the 
advancement of agriculture is good business for 
banks, and for the Company. Case believes that 
financing of farm machinery sales is business 
that belongs to local banks. J. I. Case Co., 
Racine, Wis. 


CASE 


FULL-COLOR MOVIES with sound are available for showing to 


schools, civic groups, farmer meetings, conservation clubs, etc. Some of the 
subjects are terracing, contour farming, pond-building. Send for ‘Visual 
Education Materials’”—a catalog of Case films, booklets, wall charts. Address 
Educational Division, J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 
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This advertisement ...designed to develop better understanding 
of what banks do in the public interest... appears in February Fortune and other national publications. 


To the youngsters above, “‘ bank 
day”’ is fun — a welcome break 
in the schoolday routine. 

But, essentially, it is more 
than that. Much more. 

To the traditional three “‘R’s” 
it adds a fourth —the “‘R” of 
Realization. For here begins a 
realization that will grow with 
every passing year...a realiza- 
tion and acceptance of the part 
that banking playsin thelifeof every American. In yourlife. 

Take your business, for instance—or the business you 
work for. How long could it last... how long could it 
keep you on the payroll, without banks to meet its credit 
needs, handle its foreign transactions, supply additional 
money for expansion and growth, keep its backlog of 
funds safe, yet instantly available? 

Think about industry—about the tremendous scien- 
tific advances, the far-seeing research, the improved and 
less expensive products that credit advanced by banks 
helps to make possible. 

Think about the very money you live on—whether it 
comes from salary, wages or dividends. How much would 
it be worth, do you suppose, if your government —and 


fourth 
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Reprints of this advertisement 

for bank display purposes 

will be furnished, without charge 
upon request. Address The Mosler 
Safe Co., Dept. U, 320 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, New York. 


the resources of America’s banks —were not solidly behind 
every dollar of it? 

Think about peace of mind — the security of knowing 
that your money is safe in your bank, your Savings 
Bonds and other valuables protected in your safe deposit 
box inside the bank’s vaults. Think about the house, the 
new car, the television set, that your bank may have 
helped you to buy. Think about the convenience of writ- 
ing your own personal “‘currency”’...a check backed by 
your bank—of being able, in an emergency, to borrow 
on your life insurance policy. 

Think of these things...and the many other ways in 
which your bank contributes to make your life fuller, 
richer, more secure. Think of them often. For in them 
lies the true realization—that no institution on earth has 
done more to promote the growth of America than have 
her banks. 

The Mosler Safe Company is proud to salute the banks 
of America...proud of its century-old record of supply- 
ing banks with the finest, most efficient protective equip- 
ment. From the great U.S. Gold Storage Vault Doors 
at Fort Knox, Kentucky to the smallest safe deposit 
box, every Mosler installation is an assurance of lasting 
security. No Mosler Bank Vault has ever failed to give 
complete protection. 


ge Mosler Safe ¢. 


LARGEST BUILDERS OF SAFES AND VAULTS IN THE WORLD 
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OVER ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF SERVICE 


THE DETROIT BANK 


CP 
December 31, 1949 


RESOURCES 
CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS 
(Due or Callable within one year $100,098,657) 
(Due or Callable 1 to 5 years $165,475,615) 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 
(Due within 5 years $8,587,059) 
CORPORATE AND OTHER SECURITIES 
(Due within 5 years $9,944,914) 
LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 


$100,381,704 
324,582,470 


10,589,778 
14,111,812 


56,964,596 
64,759,835 

472,500 

16,410 

BANK PROPERTIES AND EQUIPMENT 2,758,825 

(Main Office and Thirty-Three Branch Offices) 
ACCRUED INTEREST AND PREPAID EXPENSE 
CUSTOMERS LIABILITY ON ACCEPTANCES AND CREDITS 
OTHER ASSETS 


2,144,387 
30,778 
99,140 


$576,912,235 


LIABILITIES 

DEMAND DEPOSITs: 
INDIVIDUALS, CORPORATIONS AND OTHERS... $249,965,342 
U. S. GOVERNMENT 11,155,402 
16,637,345 $277,758,089 
273,922,050 
$551,680,139 
1,078,912 


SAVINGS DEPOSITS 


TOTAL DEPOSITS 
UNEARNED INTEREST 
ACCRUED DIVIDENDS, EXPENSES AND OTHER 
LIABILITIES 
ACCEPTANCES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT 
PREFERRED STOCK (137,500 SHARES) 
Common Stock (250,000 SHARES)........... 


1,017,601 

30,778 

$ 2,750,000 
5,000,000 
8,000,000 
2,750,000 
3,389,540 
1,215,265 


PREFERRED STOCK RETIREMENT PROVISION... 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


GENERAL RESERVES 23,104,805 


$576,912,235 


United States Government Securities in the foregoing statement with a par 
value of $19,815,000 pledged to secure public and other deposits where re- 
quired by law, including deposits of the State of Michigan amounting to 
$2,955,622. 


DIRECTORS 


RALPH HUBBART Harry L. PIERSON 
CLEVELAND THURBER 
HERBERT B. TRIX 


C. DAavip WIDMAN 


CHARLES A. DEAN, JR. 

JOSEPH M. DoDGE JAMES McMILLAN 

CLAUDE M. HARMON H. Gray Muzzy 
NATHAN T. VIGER 


COMMERCIAL and SAVINGS BANKING 
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34 OFFICES THROUGHOUT 
MEMBER OF FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


DETROIT, 


THE CITY 
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rules of fair practice? 


@ Faithfully mirroring governmental regulation of trade and business practices, 
the informative issues of CCH’s Trade Regulation Reports span the whole 
work-a-day world of statutes, rulings, court and administrative decisions con- 
stituting federal and state regulation of “monopolies,” “conspiracies in re- 


straint of trade,” price fixing, price discrimination, sales below cost, and other 
“unfair practices.” 


Each biweekly issue of Trade Regulation Reports swiftly, faithfully hurries 
to subscribers the last word, the newest development, the latest twist and 
turn of events of interest or importance in the field. Pertinent full texts and 
detailed explanations are indispensable in determining what to do and how 
to do it in handling trade and business regulation puzzlers. 


Comprehensive coverage of federal “trade regulation” and “antitrust” laws in 
full official text is provided, including: Sherman Antitrust Act with the 
Miller-Tydings Resale Price Maintenance Amendment, Clayton Antitrust Act, 
Robinson-Patman Price Discrimination Act, Federal Trade Commission Act 
with the Wheeler-Lea Amendment, Wool Products Labeling Act, Webb 
Export Trade Associations Act, and other federal trade regulatory laws. 


Outstanding too, is the coverage of the growing body of state trade regulation 
laws, including: State Fair Trade Acts, State Antitrust and Monopoly Laws, 
related sales-below-cost acts and price discrimination laws. 


Rulings of the Federal Trade Commission and its rules of practice and pro- 
cedure are, of course, faithfully reported. Illustrative forms for procedure 
under the Federal Trade Commission Act are reproduced. Trade Practice 
Conferences rules are fully reported. 


In short, subscribers get everything needed to keep 
them posted on new trade regulation activities—while 
four encyclopedic Compilation Volumes supply a 
complete background of pertinent events to date. 


Write for Complete Details 
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WARTIME AND POSTWAR SHIFTS IN U.S. POPULATION AND BUSINESS 


BUSINESS 


FOR NINE GEOGRAPHICAL REGIONS 


BUSINESS 
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Comparison of trends in population and number of business concerns 


The Outlook for Small Business 


The author, who writes frequently 
for BANKING, is vice-president of 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


of 1929, a two-story business 

structure with a facing of 
yellow brick, 250 feet long, was 
erected in a moderate size New 
Jersey town located about 40 miles 
west of New York City. The build- 
ing was divided into 10 identical 
stores, with the exception that the 
two corner stores had side show 
windows. For a period of 10 years, 
from 1929 to 1939, a running diary 
was kept of the business concerns, 
one kind and another, which moved 
into these 10 stores, generally to 
operate for one, two, or three years, 
and then voluntarily liquidate or 
go into bankruptcy. 


[ers the great building boom 
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ROY A. FOULKE 


In these 10 interesting but difficult 
years, 28 different tenants actually 
occupied these stores. Three con- 
cerns which rented space when the 
building was made available for oc- 
cupancy in 1929 were still doing busi- 
ness at the same stand 10 years later. 
One was a 5-10-25 cent store which 
occupied a corner location. Although 
the sign over the door read “5-10-25 
cents” the prices of individual arti- 
cles on the counter had gradually 
been moved up to $3.50. The second 
“permanent” resident was a one- 
man bakery shop. The proprietor, 
over the years, had built up a sub- 
stantial special business baking 
Easter rabbits, Christmas cakes, 
wedding and birthday cakes. The 
third “permanent” resident was the 
proverbial Chinese laundry. To earn 
his livelihood, the proprietor initially 


had gone from door to door soliciting 
business, collecting, and delivering 
laundry after hours. Like so many 
foreigners who had been able to 
make only a bare existence in their 
native countries, he was a worker 
without hours. 

While there were three permanent 
residents in the block, the turnover 
of temporary occupants was con- 
stantly going on. In 1931, one store 
was vacant most of the year. The 
depression was beginning to be felt. 
In 1932, three stores were vacant, in 
1933, four, in 1934, three, in 1935, 
one, in 1936, three, in 1937, two. In 
1938 all stores were rented. From 
1932 to 1936 three stores had “to- 
let” signs in the window most of the 
time with the exception of 1935. 

Here was a situation which was 
typical of the country, not only dur- 
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ing the years of the Great Depres- 
sion, but up until 1945. Business 
structures of all types, new factories, 
additions to old plants, loft buildings, 
and retail stores, were overbuilt in 
the years immediately preceding 
1932. At the same time, we had a 
fluctuating business population, an 
average of 3,097,100 business con- 
cerns in active operation in 1929, a 
drop to 2,847,200 in 1933, a gradual 
increase to 3,382,800 in 1940, and 
then a secondary drop of 3,062,200 
in 1944. 

From 1932 to 1944 vacant retail 
stores were prominent in cities, 
towns, country hamlets, and mining 
centers throughout the country. As 
our defense economy got underway 
in 1939, factories and vacant floors 
in loft buildings, however, which 
could be used by small industrial 
concerns, were gradually taken over. 
In 1945 our current building boom 
started to get underway, and al- 
though tremendous sums have been 
youred into business structures of 
all kinds during the past four years, 
today vacant stores and vacant busi- 
ness structures are rarities. During 
the past five years of large sales, 
high profits, high level of employ- 
ment, increasing hourly wage rates 
and higher salaries, high personal 
savings, and a new plane of whole- 
sale prices, the expansion in usable 


space has been taken up immediately 
by the greatest increase in the num- 
ber of business concerns in our entire 
history. 


Berween 1940 and 1944 the busi- 


ness population of each of the nine = 


geographical regions of the country 
decreased as proprietors and part- 
ners of thousands of small busi- 
nesses joined the armed forces or 
accepted jobs in war factories where 
they could earn more money. The 
map in the heading of this article 
gives the percentage increases in 
both population and number of busi- 
ness concerns between 1940-1944 
and 1940-1949 for each region. The 
percentage increases between 1940- 
1949 in business concerns varied 
from 13.0 percent for the West 
North Central States to 41.1 percent 
for the South Atlantic States and 
the East South Central States. In 
general, the expansion in the num- 
ber of business concerns over these 
years took place in some relation- 
ship to the increase in population, 
but there are a few outstanding va- 
riations, such as an increase in 
population of only 3.7 percent and 
the great increase of 41.1 percent in 
business concerns in the East South 
Central States, and an increase in 
population of 53.9 percent in con- 
trast to an increase of 34.7 percent 


PERCENT CHANGE IN NUMBER OF BUSINESS CONCERNS IN OPERATION, 
MARCH 31, 1944 TO MARCH 31, 1949 BY MAJOR INDUSTRY DIVISIONS AND BY REGIONS 
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in business enterprises in the Pa- 
cific Coast States. 


lw March 1944, there were 3,022, 
200 business enterprises in active 
operation. Five years later, in March 
1949, there were 3,935,300. Here was 
an overall increase of 30.2 percent, 
an unprecedented expansion. This 
overall increase, however, concealed 
regional and state variations of some 
appreciable magnitude. The Far 
West with an increase of 56.0 percent 
in the number of active business con- 
cerns led the country. Then followed 
the Southwest with an increase of 
45.7 percent, and the Southeast with 
43.0 percent. The increases in the 
other four regions were less than the 
national average, the Northwest with 
27.4 percent, New England with 241 
percent, the Middle East with 23.9 
percent, and the Central States with 
20.3 percent. 


Ar the same time wide variations 
have naturally taken place in the 
number of business concerns in broad 
divisions of activity. For the country 
as a whole the number of concerns 
engaged in construction activity in 
creased 116.8 percent, those engaged 
in transportation and public utility 
services 56.1 percent, wholesalers 
41.4 percent, service industries 31.1 
percent, manufacturing 27.3 percent, 
retail trade 22.1 percent, finance, in- 
surance, and real estate activity 11.8 
percent, and mining and quarrying 
9.7 percent. Concerns engaged in 
contract construction of all kinds, 
roads, bridges, public utilities, fac- 
tories, office buildings, and homes, 
provided the greatest increase in all 
regions over these five years, a high 
of 227.0 percent in the Southwest to 
a low of 80.8 percent in the Middle 
East. Mining and quarrying, alone 
of these eight broad divisions of 
business activity, had a smaller num- 
ber of concerns in active operation in 
1949 than in 1944 in three regions, 
the Far West, the Central States, 
and the Northwest and New En- 
gland. 

The greatest percentage expal- 
sion among manufacturers was 
shown by producers of lumber and 
lumber products, and manufacturers 
of machinery; among retailers the 
greatest increase occurred in the re- 
tailers of radios, television sets, and 
electrical appliances, but appreciable 
increases also took place among dis- 
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tributors of motor vehicles, parts, 
and accessories, retailers of home 
furnishings, lumber, and building 
material. 

In 1945-1947 the Office of Business 
Economics of the Department of 
Commerce made a study of 1,000 re- 
cently organized retail and whole- 
sale establishments to ascertain the 
average initial investment. For 
wholesalers, the average initial in- 
vestment was $22,000, which was 
approximately double the prewar 
average. For retailers the average 
was $9,500 but with wide variations 
among the different lines of activity. 
For retailers handling building ma- 
terials, hardware and farm implé- 
ments, for example, the average ini- 
tial investment was $25,000, for re- 
tail distributors of motor vehicles 
$14,000, for apparel stores $9,700, 
for retailers of furniture and house 
furnishings $9,400, for retailers of 
household appliances $7,000, and for 
gasoline filling stations 5,600. 


A SUBSTANTIAL part of the initial 
investment was naturally represent- 
ed by the personal savings of the 
individual or individuals starting the 
business. Where necessary funds 
were not obtained from savings, they 
were generally made available by 
relatives or close friends. One out 
of four concerns in this sample of 
new businesses obtained bank loans 
shortly after starting in business. 
The average bank loan was $3,900. 
It should be kept in mind that only 
one out of seven or eight business 
concerns is a corporation; all others 
are proprietors and partnerships 
with an occasional common-law 
trust, estate, or association. The 
outside means of proprietors and 
partners, whatever it may be, are 
always at the risk of the business. 

Total retail sales in the United 
States in 1939 were $42-billion, in 
1948 they reached the all-time high 
of $130-billion, and in 1949 were 
probably in the neighborhood of the 
1948 record. Total wholesale sales 
in 1939 were $30-billion, in 1948 
reached the all-time high of $100- 
billion, and for 1949 were approxi- 
mately 10 percent less than 1948. 
Total sales of manufacturers in 
1939 were $61-billion, in 1948 reach- 
ed the all-time high of $228-billion, 
and for 1949 were about 5 percent 
less than 1948. In other words, the 
sales handled by the tremendous all- 
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Number of Business Concerns in Operation, March 31, 1944-1949. 
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Source: U. Ss. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 


time record number of business con- 
cerns in existence in 1949 will be 
the second highest in our history. 
As we entered 1950, forecasts by 
economists, bankers, business men 
and politicians were uniformly opti- 
mistic and bright. For the first time 
since the war no clouds were seen 
in the business skies. For six years, 
beginning in 1944 when Henry Wal- 
lace, the late Sidney Hillman, and 
Robert Nathan forecast 8-million to 
10-millon unemployed at the end of 
the war, a forecast which was some- 
what wide of the mark, there have 
been wide differences of opinion re- 
garding the outlook for business. 
From August 1948 to August 1949 
business did go through a mild, 


gradual, and very normal period of 
readjustment. During this period 
wholesale prices decreased about 10 
percent, consumer prices about 214 
percent, wholesale sales and manu- 
facturers sales were off moderately, 
and some unemployment material- 
ized. Since August 1949, however, 
production has increased, retail sales 
picked up, employment expanded, 
unfilled orders developed, and liquid 
savings of individuals increased, all 
to such an extent that the flood of 
year-end forecasts were uniform in 
the feeling that a high level of 
sales, profits, production, and, em- 
ployment would continue at least 
for the first six months of 1950. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 109) 
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Mr. Powers is deputy manager of the American 
Bankers Association and director, Customer and Per- 
sonnel Relations. He discusses this month the subjects 
of hiring, testing, and recording. Other phases of per- 
sonnel administration will be taken up in subsequent 
issues of BANKING. 


HE picture that banking usually presents to the 

public is comprised of impressive figures showing 

assets and liabilities, cash, loans and discounts, 
investments, deposits, capital, and the like. There is 
one figure that should be thought of as on the asset 
side because it is more important than all the rest, and 
that is the 400,000 human beings who are the human 
assets of the banking business. 

Ask a hundred bank personnel officers for a brief 
description of their responsibilities in building these 
assets and you'll probably get a hundred varieties of 
answers, not one of which will be brief. What else 
could be expected? A hundred men, if they represented 
a cross section of all bank personnel officers, would 
come from big banks and 10-man banks, from city 
banks and country banks, from commercial banks and 
savings banks; and they would be full-time personnel 
specialists with many assistants or part-timers with no 
assistants and very little time for personnel work. 

The great variation of responsibilities, carried by the 
men in charge of personnel administration in 15,000 
banks with approximately 400,000 staff members, makes 
it impossible to write a description of duties that would 
apply to the majority of cases. However, conferences 
with many of these men during the depression and 
boom times of the past 20 years have indicated that 
most of them recognize a set of performance require- 
ments that are basic in sound personnel policy con- 
struction and administration. 

These performance requirements, placed in more or 
less logical sequence, form a series of steps that outline 
the program being followed by conscientious bank per- 
sonnel men. The program includes: hiring, testing, 
recording, training, educating, informing, placating, 
controlling, evaluating, rating, promoting, paying, pro- 
tecting, assisting, inspiring, retaining, releasing, and 
organizing. 

Eighteen steps—each involving an important phase 
of personnel administration—indicate the scope of the 
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Human Assets—400,000 


Bank Personnel Administration 


WILLIAM POWERS 


personnel man’s responsibilities and establish the im- 
portance of the duties he performs. 


Hiring 
Locating or developing sources capable of furn- 


ishing manpower equipped with the necessary 
education, experience and physical qualifications. 


Before World War II, banks had little trouble in 
obtaining 75 to 80 percent of their additional or replace- 
ment employees from high schools, business colleges, 
and universities. During the war only 25 percent of 
new bank manpower came from such sources. The post- 
war period, with its high rate of employment in all 
avenues of activity and its keen competition for avail- 
able manpower among all classes of employers, con- 
tinued to restrict the number of additions and replace- 
ments formerly available to banks through the “old 
reliable” channels. 

In other words, these sources needed cultivation, and 
bank personnel officers in many areas set up year-round 
contacts with counselors and with teachers of commer- 
cial subjects in educational institutions. Through such 
contacts it has been possible to arrange for employment 
of students on a part-time basis and for establishment 
of student-learner programs—activities that assure 
availability of qualified applicants for full-time employ- 
ment when the students are graduated from school. 

In addition, close cooperation between school coun- 
selors and bank personnel officers has given the latter 
the opportunity of presenting to high school and college 
seniors factual information that should be used by the 
students in deciding whether or not to enter the bank- 
ing business as a career. 

Bank men are also giving much more attention than 
formerly to other businesses, customers, present em- 
ployees, and former employees as further sources of 
manpower which, through cultivation, are being made 
to produce applications from the type of people desir- 
able as bank staff members. Of course, in making such 
contacts, bank men frequently run into criticisms of 
pay scales, promotion possibilities, and other personnel 
policies. Some of the criticisms are well founded and 
result in changes or improvements being made. Others 
are ill founded, but they provide opportunities for cor- 
rective explanation. Ascertaining what “outsiders” 
think of banking as a career is looked upon by many 
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College and high school students, instructors, and 
counsellors are invited to take a trip behind the 
scenes in banking. This article—one of a series of 
six—presents information of value to those who 
teach banking subjects and to others who may be 
considering banking as a career. 
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personnel men as information essential to intelligent 
handling of their hiring responsibilities. 


Testing 
Using inteiligence, interest, aptitude, ability, skill, 
and knowledge tests as aids to selection and 
placement of new and present personnel. 


Formal testing is not yet widely used in the banking 
business. The personal interview and the checking of 
an applicant’s references, educational record, and for- 
mer employment are depended upon by most banks as 
the chief means of screening prospective staff members. 
However, a fair-sized group of bank personnel officers 
are endeavoring to improve this screening process by 
using selective tests. 

Hundreds of testing forms and procedures—designed 
to indicate an individual’s level of intelligence, line of 
interest, direction of aptitude, type of ability, degree 
of skill, and inventory of knowledge—are being used 
in other lines of business and in educational institu- 
tions. Reports of the successful use of testing are 
numerous and enthusiastic, but the situations in which 
a great deal of the testing has been done are not 
parallel to banking situations. On the other hand, there 
has been sufficient success reported in the clerical field 
to warrant more active interest on the part of the 
banks. 

A number of bank men in various sections of the 
country are presently engaged in a cooperative effort 
to make use of several types of tests, pool their experi- 
ence over a period of a year or more, carefully analyze 
the collective data derived from the joint program, and 
reach a conclusion as to the practical value of certain 
tests in the banking field. 
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These men are motivated by a sincere desire to im- 
prove their employee selection procedures and more suc- 
cessfully discharge one of their prime duties—choosing 
from all applicants the men and women most likely to 
be happy and proficient in the business of banking. 


Recording 


Determining the nature of information needed on 
primary forms and selecting data for continuous 
records required by state and Federal authorities. 


The lending officer of yesterday, who made only 
mental note of credit information on his borrowers, has 
been followed into oblivion by most personnel officers 
who believed they could carry their staff members’ 
records in their heads. 

Obviously, there must be carefully recorded on pri- 
mary forms, such as applications and interview sheets, 
full identification information and facts concerning edu- 
cation, training, experience, ability, personality, appear- 
ance, etc. 

Also, there must be ascertained and recorded per- 
sonal facts that may be immediately or subsequently 
needed for fidelity bond coverage, and participation in 
group insurance, hospitalization, and pension programs. 

Superimposed on these recording requirements are 
others demanded by state and Federal authorities such 
as the Wage-Hour Administrator, the National Labor 
Relations Board, the State Labor Board, the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, the Social Security Administra- 
tion, and the Internal Revenue Bureau. 

All of these, plus training assignment or job place- 
ment data, must be maintained by personnel officers 
whose desire is to direct successfully the remaining 15 
phases of bank personnel administration. 
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You've Often Heard 


By GENE CARR 


of Bankers Gray | \ 


“It's only three quarters of an hour after closing 
and it wouldn't upset your old books to let me with- 
draw $5 


SAFE 
DE PosiT 


“Are you sure nobody has been in my box? | could 
swear I had three diamond rings in here last time. 
Now there are only two" 


"I've got about $85 in cash and I'm expecting to 
win $1,000 in a jingle contest—So if you let me 
house" 


y 
have a mortgage for $11,915 I could buy this 


| 


| 


fll 


/ 


of 


"Il want to take $20 of my joint checking account 
which is overdrawn $8.63. And | want to deposit it 
in my savings account. Then I'll withdraw $40 from 


my savings account so my husband won't know | 
overdrew on the checking account" 
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"| know my note is due today—and | had the money 
all ready. But, you see, a friend gave me a hot tip 
on a horse™ 


"It's an invention to make an airplane into a sub- 


marine by pressing a button. If | could get a loan, 
say $50,000, to work on it?" 


<> 


"Well, the bank made a mistake, like the time you "You know about money, Mr. Black. Well, I've got 

said | was overdrawn just because | forgot to de- about $300, and I'd like to double it on the stock 
posit my salary check" market. How would you advise me to go about it?" 
February 1950 
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METHODS and IDEAS 


This department is edited by JOHN 
L. CooLey of BANKING’s staff. 


New FPRA Film 


HE FINANCIAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 

ASSOCIATION, through its Visual 

Aids Committee, has produced a 
sound slidefilm directed at the pub- 
lic relations problem of errors. 

The committee, headed by Law- 
rence J. Smotherman, director of 
public relations of the First Wiscon- 
sin National Bank, Milwaukee, 
planned the film carefully. It first 
sent a questionnaire to a cross sec- 
tion of the country’s bankers. From 
the replies it selected a number of 
the most commonly listed errors, 
such as making payment on a check 
after a stop has gone through, post- 
ing deposits to the wrong account, 
returning the wrong. cancelled 
checks, failure to enter changes of 
addresses on records. 

From this list a 15-minute film was 
prepared, dramatizing the mistakes 
and the customers’ reactions, and 
including, Mr. Smotherman says, 
“enough punch to impress their ser- 
iousness on all members of the 
banks’ staffs.” A professional com- 
mentary accompanies the pictures. 


"A Wonderful Place to Work" 


The other day BANKING received 
from J. A. Ansley, chairman of the 
Public Relations Committee, Florida 
Bankers Association, a copy of an 
unusual newpaper advertisement. 
Published, in page size, by the Or- 
lando newspapers on New Year’s 
Day, it was a statement by the staff 
of THE FirsT NATIONAL BANK at 
Orlando. 

The copy, signed in facsimile by 
the employees, offered 12 reasons 
“why we like to be members of the 
First National family.” Each was 
illustrated with a cartoon drawing. 

“Retirement” came first. “After 
one year’s employment,” said the 
caption to the picture of a man tak- 
ing his ease under a palm tree, “we 
are eligible to participate in the 
bank’s liberal pension and retire- 
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ment plan. During 1949 the bank 
paid $23,564.13 into this fund for 
our happiness and security at retire- 
ment age.” 

Other reasons for the staff’s con- 
tentment included paid vacations, 
pay for necessary absences, bank 
payment of numerous insurance 
premiums and of tuition in American 
Institute of Banking classes, the 
Christmas bonus, overtime, under- 
time (“We were paid $5,414.05 for 
time off during 1949—not actually 
worked under the 40-hour week”), 
and such miscellaneous aids as the 
employees’ recreation room, birth- 
day gifts for the staff, and outings. 

A summary of the 1949 expen- 
ditures by the bank for the staff in 
addition to salaries placed the total 
at $103,040.78. 

“The First National Bank at Or- 
lando is a wonderful place to work!” 
exclaimed the display type at the 
top of the ad. “We are happy in our 
work. Our bank is providing so 
many unusual advantages to us that 
we wanted you to know how we ap- 
propriately share in its welfare and 
progress! Our interest and efforts 
help make our bank grow and pros- 
per. Our benefits are in proportion 


to the bank’s progress!” 

In addition, the staff told the 
public: 

“A majority of us own our ow 
homes. We pay taxes. We vote. We 
teach Sunday School classes. We 
belong to civic organizations. We are 
proud to be citizens of Orlando. 
Why? Because we are happy on our 
jobs—we enjoy our work—we have 
good positions with a fine bank ina 
growing community.” 

A line at the bottom said the ad- 
vertisement had been prepared and 
paid for by the bank’s employees. 

Mr. Ansley noted that an item in 
his committee’s public relations pro- 
gram this year referred to ‘‘the im- 
portance and necessity of keeping 
our employees happy in their work.” 
The reason: ‘‘Ninety percent of the 
people coming into our banks con- 
tact the non-officer group of our 
folks and 10 percent contact our 
officers. Could there be any more 
important reason for keeping our 
employees happy? We think not.” 

The ad, he observed, was “an ex- 
cellent example of what has been 
done in one Florida bank in this 
connection and what employee re- 
action is to the program.” 


Two of the reasons “why we like to be members of the First National family” 


VACATIONS 
Each employee gets one to 
three weeks vacation with pay. 
Actual salaries paid us while 
on vacation by our bank in 
1949 totaled $14,231.85. 


ABSENCES 
Last year $2,335.16 was paid 
for time we did not work due to 
illness or other necessary ab- 
sences. 
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ice Cream, Cake, and Prizes, Too 


THE PENINSULA NATIONAL BANK 
of Cedarhurst, New York, made a 
substantial addition to its goodwill 
reserve by playing host to the eighth 
graders of P. S. No. 5. The pupils, 
accompanied by their teacher and 
principal, toured the bank, consumed 
ice cream and a big cake, and later 
competed for prizes offered by the 
bank for essays on “Why I Should 
Save Money.” 

Principal Nicholas A. Farina wrote 
Charles J. Machleid, president of the 
bank: “This was a true demonstra- 
tion of good public relations at work. 
You have helped develop a better 
perspective and understanding of 
banking and management at work. 
It was a real opportunity to see the 
interrelation of the bank to its com- 
munity and to those who will be 
called upon to serve it in the future.” 

Joan Herman won the $10 special 
interest account given by the bank 
for the best essay. Here’s her paper, 
in part: 


I believe that I should save money 
because the regular and systematic 
saving of money accomplishes two 
purposes. 

It creates a way of life that leads 
to self-reliance, a feeling of financial 
security, a sense of responsibility, and 
builds character. It is therefore im- 
portant that the habit of saving be 
acquired early in life. Saving also 
prevents waste... 

My second reason for saving is to 
enable me to carry out my various 
plans and desires. I enjoy purchasing 
gifts for my family and friends on 
various occasions. I take pleasure 
in contributing to charities such as 
Heart, American Junior Red Cross, 
March of Dimes, etc. I must pay my 
class dues and other similar expenses. 

I have often thought about going 
to.college or taking a trip some day. 
When I think of these things I must 
remember that there are two sides to 
the story. One is the desire to accom- 
plish my goal and the other the money 
with which to accomplish it. To sum 
it all up, saving money gives me the 
pleasure of having and helping. 


Lorraine Meister turned in a good 
paper, too, and it won second prize, 
a $5 account. 


Bank's Staff Visits Industrial 
Plants 


A branch of the First SECURITY 
BANK OF UTAH in Salt Lake City is 
Siving its staff members an oppor- 
tunity to learn, at first hand, more 
about the businesses of important in- 
dustrial customers. 

Employees of the Main and First 
South office make periodic visits to 
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Part of the Cedarhurst 8th grader’s letter which won first prize in the bank 
contest 


manufacturing and other plants 
where the staff members see the 
processes that produce the goods 
and services which contribute to the 
prosperity of Salt Lake County. 
The staff has toured the plant of 
a large diamond products company, 
inspected the new installation of the 
Mountain States Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, and is scheduled to 
visit a steel fabrication center, a 
fluorescent sign manufacturer, and 
a large candy maker, among others. 
The bank feels that the tours will 
stimulate interest in the customers’ 
products and problems by giving the 
employees an insight into the actual 
workings of the plants, with the re- 
sult that the names of companies 
visited will thereafter mean more to 
the teller or the bookkeeper than an 
imprint on a check or statement. 
As might be expected, the cus- 
tomers’ reaction has been enthusi- 
astic, and the bank has lined up a 
schedule of visits that will provide 
at least one monthly trip for the 
next year and a half. It is planned 
to continue the program indefinitely. 
In several cases manufacturers 
who usually discourage plant inspec- 
tions by the public have welcomed 
the bankers, recognizing that here is 


an excellent advertising and good- 
will-building opportunity. The em- 
ployees are enthusiastic, too. 

The bank’s publication, Branch 
Clearings, reporting a tour of the 
Christensen Diamond Products Com- 
pany, summed up in these words: 

“It took only a matter of two or 
three hours, but the First Security 
personnel who were fortunate 
enough to make the trip won’t soon 
forget the fascinating experience of 
seeing diamonds put to practical use 
by one of Utah’s youngest but most 
promising industries. And next time 
when those diamond imports are put 
in the vaults of the Main and First 
South office for safekeeping, every- 
one will have a new conception of 
the importance of the. company to 
the bank, as well as the memory of 
a pleasant afternoon.” 


A Teen Age Bank 


To encourage thrift among the 
city’s 4,500 high school students the 
COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK of 
Peoria, Illinois, has set up a teen age 
banking facility in its savings de- 
partment. 

Specially trained high school pu- 
piis operate this bank-within-a-bank. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 
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To You. the 
BANKERS of yy 
the United States” 


three-cent stamps are remind- 

ing the country that the 
American Bankers Association is 75 
years old in 1950. 

Issued by the Post Office Depart- 
ment to commemorate the Associa- 
tion’s anniversary, these trim, green 
tokens of the nation’s banking sys- 
tem are more than philatelic birth- 
day cards. As Assistant Postmaster 
General Joseph J. Lawler said at the 
Saratoga Springs ceremony marking 
their first-day sale on January 3, the 
stamps provide “visible evidence of 
the part that the bankers have 
played in the growth and develop- 
ment of the United States and of the 
role which continues to be theirs in 
the years that lie ahead.” 

By thus recognizing the first na- 
tional meeting of bankers at Sara- 
toga in 1875, Mr. Lawler asserted, 
“the Government is paying tribute 


O* hundred twenty-five million 


The Town Hall in 
Saratoga, shown 
at right, with a 
group of bankers 
on the steps, was 
the scene of the 
anniversary year 
ceremonies, as it 
was, 75 years 
earlier, the scene 
of the Associa- 
tion’s organiza- 
tion 


to you, the bankers of the United 
States, who time and again have 
demonstrated that faith and credit 
are inexhaustible resources which 
can bring happiness, security, and 
real progress.” 

Mr. Lawler spoke at a public meet- 
ing held in Saratoga Springs’ fa- 
mous Casino. Arranged by local 


bankers to mark the debut of the 
A.B.A. stamp, the meeting brought 
to the small upstate New York town 
a number of prominent personages 
including, besides Mr. Lawler, the 
Association’s president, F. Raymond 
Peterson, who is chairman of the 
First National Bank and Trust Com- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 44) 


Helping America “Grow and Prosper” 


SECRETARY of the Treasury John W. Snyder, 


“More recently, the banks have made a splendid 


interviewed about the A.B.A. commemorative on 
the National Broadcasting Company’s Stamp Club 
program, said: 

“The stamp recognizes three-quarters of a cen- 
tury of contributions to America’s progress. I 
think the recognition is well deserved, indeed. The 
sound, progressive character of our country’s 
banking business today is due in no small measure 
to the work of the A.B.A. in promoting higher 
standards of banking service.” 

Asked whether he had any particular accom- 
plishments of the Association in mind, the Secre- 
tary mentioned the establishment of the American 
Institute of Banking 50 years ago. 

“This,” he said, “is an educational activity 
which benefits tens of thousands of bank em- 
ployees and officers throughout the country every 
year. 


record in supporting the Government’s wartime 
financing, and for assistance in the Treasury’s 
Savings Bonds Program. The A.B.A. maintains 
active committees on Savings Bonds and Govern- 
ment Borrowing, and I might note that these com- 
mittees give the Treasury impartial, constructive 
advice even though at times it might appear to be 
contrary to the banks’ own immediate interests. 

“Last year, when we were beset by inflation 
troubles, the A.B.A. undertook a voluntary credit 
control program which was very effective. 

“And one thing more. The A.B.A. strongly 
encourages its country bank members to work 
actively with such groups as the 4-H Clubs and 
the Future Farmers of America. 

“All in all, it can be said that the A.B.A. has 
done and is doing a great deal to help America 
grow and prosper.” 
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Left, Mayor Allison Mallery of Saratoga Springs receives a copy of the ceremony program from one of the 

girls in 1875 costume, Jean Barr, Right, while A.B.A. President F. Raymond Peterson looks on, Saratoga 

Springs Postmaster Bryant receives a sheet of the commemorative stamps from Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral Joseph J. Lawler. The sheet was autographed by Postmaster General Jesse M. Donaldson 


The high school band expertly 
played musical numbers of 


the 1875 period 


Part of the extra force of 
postoffice workers affixing 
the stamps to cachets 


Photos by H. B. Settle and Bob Coope 
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pany of Paterson, New Jersey; Wil- 
liam A. Lyon, New York State Su- 
perintendent of Banks; Earl Cook, a 
director of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation; Frank W. Sim- 
monds, former senior deputy man- 
ager, A.B.A.; Robert Fellers, assist- 
ant to Mr. Lawler; and Secretary 
Muench of the New York State 
Bankers Association. Mr. Lawler 
presented to Mr. Peterson an album 
containing the first sheet of the new 
stamps, autographed by Postmaster 
General Jesse M. Donaldson. 

While the brief exercises were 
taking place, Postmaster John T. 
Bryant and the Saratoga Springs 
post office were having their busiest 
day. Collectors from all over the 
country had ordered prized first-day 
covers—more than 500,000 of them 


—and 30 extra clerks worked to 
cancel the stamps and send them on 
their way. In addition, the office had 
orders for 1,500,000 of the commem- 
oratives. 

Hundreds of banks, using the pub- 
lic relations opportunity which the 
sale presented, prepared special 
cachets—pictorial designs—to mark 
envelopes for mailing to customers; 
and by January 4 postmen across 
the nation were dropping in thou- 
sands of mailboxes first-day covers 
bearing the Association stamp. The 
A.B.A. had its own official cachet 
available to member banks through 
the Washington Press, a stamp 
agency of Newark, New Jersey. One 
of the first day envelopes was sent 
to each member bank. 

Some banks featured the stamp in 


A postage meter design used by 
one bank 


window and lobby displays. Newspa- 
pers printed stories about the com- 
memorative and the January 3 cele- 
bration. At least one national radio 
stamp club (NBC’s) built a special 
program around the attractive bit of 
green paper whose design symbol- 
izes banking service. Secretary of 
the Treasury John W. Snyder and 
the editor of BANKING, William R. 
Kuhns, spoke briefly to the club’s 
members. (See panel, page 42.) 
Also, special programs featuring 
the stamp were held in a number of 
cities. Walter B. French, deputy 
manager of the American Bankers 
Association, spoke at the meeting in 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 
Presentation of the first sheet to 
President Peterson came at the con- 
clusion of Mr. Lawler’s address. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 134) 


Two of the many scores of cachet designs, the one on the right being the official one of the A.B.A. 


FIRST DAY COVER 


1875 


Commemorating the 75th Anniversary 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
Organized Saratoga Springs, N. Y., January 3, 1875 
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NATIONAL BANK OF GENEVA 


Located at Two Seneca Street, Geneva, N. Y 


In 1862 
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Controlling Bank Income Tax Costs 


The author is in the Seattle office 
of Arthur Andersen & Co. He is a 
certified public accountant and a 
member of the Kansas bar. 


ITHIN the framework of our 

income tax law and its en- 

circling supplementary and 
implementary official body of admin- 
istrative and judicial interpretations, 
there is a wide and fruitful area for 
controlling income tax costs which 
offers both exceptional difficulties 
and rewards to the banking indus- 
try. 

Although modern concepts of in- 
come taxation historically have their 
origin in the Sixteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United 
States and the March 1, 1913, effec- 
tive date of the first national income 
tax law in this country, banks date 
their major concern with these Fed- 
eral levies from three Congressional 
enactments passed more than 25 
years later. These were the Public 
Debt Act of 1941 which initiated the 
conversion of interest on the national 
debt from a non-taxable to a taxable 
status, the Revenue Act of 1941 
which, for the first time, imposed a 
regular surtax on corporations, and 
the Revenue Act of 1942 which first 
required the amortization of certain 
bond premiums against the related 
interest receipts. 

While it is doubtful that any bank- 
ing organization in the country 
would have been concerned with Fed- 
eral income taxes in excess of the 
present corporation surtax brackets 
had the pre-1941 tax status of inter- 
est on Government obligations ac- 
companied the recent tremendous 
distention of the public debt, the 
epportunities and difficulties of con- 
trolling bank income tax costs stem 
only in part from the still remaining 
exempt character of net yield on 
municipal obligations and the few 
remaining, rapidly maturing Federal 
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bond issues subject only to surtaxes. 
A few well merited and happily well 
established concessions to the bond 
losses and loan losses incurred by 
banks, and the inherently fluid char- 
acter of the commodities merchan- 
dised by banking organizations ac- 
count for most of the tax controlling 
opportunities available to alert man- 
agement. 


Get the Facts 


Today’s bank controller must as- 
semble from the accounts maintained 
by his organization various sets of 
financial statements which will sat- 
isfy one or more groups of govern- 
mental supervisory officials, report 
authoritatively to his directors and 
stockholders and supply at least the 
principal requirements for comput- 
ing income tax liabilities. In prepar- 
ing these several factual statements 
of condition and performance he is 
required to follow somewhat differ- 
ing rules of theory and account 
classification, which may sometimes 
extend his powers of reconciliation 
and even conciliation to the utmost, 
but his major concern is always with 
his basic commitment to obtain and 
report facts. Certainly no one should 
remain under the false impression 
that all phases of accounting are 
classifiable as exact science, and the 
absence of scientific accuracy is at- 
tributable almost wholly to the in- 
finite varieties of factual condition 
and the chameleon-like ability with 
which many situations are endued to 
shade themselves to fit the require- 
ments of their surroundings. Never- 
theless the feasibility of any success- 
ful cost control turns first of all upon 
getting all pertinent facts. 

Perhaps of necessity but probably 
for convenience, we have fallen into 
a deeply rooted custom of apprais- 
ing the operating results and condi- 
tions of profit-seeking enterprises on 
the basis of annual statements, so 


it is not at all surprising that income 
tax payable is determined on the 
measurable results of 365 consecu- 
tive days of operations ending with 
the last day of a calendar month; 
but quarterly, monthly, and even 
daily financial statements have rap- 
idly become indispensable to the 
management of Twentieth Century 
business enterprises, and in no other 
operational phase does the value of 
current information exceed its worth 
in controlling income tax liability. 
The annual statements reflect a 
closed record which contains, among 
other things, the fixed liability for 
income taxes which must be paid. 
The interim statements, on the other 
hand, are current chapters from 
which the final story of the year can 
be forecast. With benefit of such 
forecasts management can move con- 
fidently toward improving the year’s 
results, and accruing tax costs, 
brought out of the darkness of the 
unknown and unforeseen, can be sub- 
jected to intense scrutiny for pos- 
sible reductions or deferrals before 
the running of a full taxable year 
extinguighes such opportunities. 


Broad Knowledge Required 


Control of income taxes embraces 
not only the historical and quite pos- 
sibly disputed liabilities of the past, 
but even more importantly, the ac- 
cruing tax costs of the present and 
those anticipated in the foreseeable 
future. And, furthefmore, the tax 
planner or controller must not only 
direct his attentions longitudinally 
to statements of the recorded past, 
the recording present and the budg- 
eted future, he must also have a 
broad and intimate understanding of 
all the activities of his organization 
related to the production of income 
and its disbursement. Since human 
capacities are unavoidably limited, 
this breadth of comprehension must 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 138) 
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and Expenditures 


WIDE WORLD 


Left to right, Secretary of the Treasury Snyder, President Truman, Budget Director Pace 


FDIC—Housing Securities—Deficits Indefinitely 


LAWRENCE STAFFORD 


N immediate cut in the cost of 
deposit insurance and an in- 
crease in FDIC coverage to 

$10,000 per account, the prospect of 
being able to purchase new market- 
able issues of Government and Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed securities, and 
the development of a large budget 
deficit were among the major pros- 
pects which confronted the banking 
world from this winter of legislation. 
With the vital help of Treasury 
Secretary Snyder, an agreement was 
reached on the form of legislation to 
curtail the deposit assessment for 
Federal deposit insurance. 

Sen. Burnet R. Maybank, chairman 
of the Senate Banking Committee, in- 
troduced the bill which was the sub- 
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ject of the agreement. It provided 
that, instead of a cut in the assess- 
ment rate below 2 of 1 percent, the 
FDIC shall return some of these as- 
sessments in the form of FDIC divi- 
dends to members. 

FDIC’s investment earnings, run- 
ning around some $25-million a year, 
are untouched. They continue to go 
into building up the billion-dollar 
FDIC surplus, or to meet losses, if 
necessary. 


FDIC Rate Rebate 


Under that new formula FDIC de- 
ducts, from deposit insurance assess- 
ment income, its operating expenses, 
its current losses, if any, and reserve 
for losses. This gives a figure upon 


which the credit of 60 per cent pro- 
vided by the Maybank bill is applied. 

With current assessment income 
running at around $120-million per 
year and the deductible items at $5- 
to $6-million, around $114-million of 
FDIC assessment income, under cur- 
rent conditions, becomes the base for 
the assessment credit. So in practical 
operation under current conditions 
banks will get a credit of between 50 
percent and 60 percent—much nearer 
the latter. In other words, somewhere 
near 60 percent of assessment in- 
come will be credited. 

Furthermore, with passage of the 
bill, it will apply immediately. In 
other words, the effective date of the 
first credit is December 31, 1949, so 
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that assessments paid on 1949 de- 
posits will become a credit toward 
offsetting deposit insurance payments 
to FDIC for 1950. 

The bill also uses a new assess- 
ment base formula. In place of the 
present system of taking the average 
of deposits as of the end of each day, 
two specified days of each six-month 
assessment period are used. Banks 
will use the average of deposits as of 
the end of March 31 and June 30 for 
the first assessment period, and Sep- 
tember 30 and December 31 for the 
second assessment period. 

The bill also would incorporate into 
law a simplification of the assessment 
base. It provides for deductions from 
the assessment base for trust funds 
deposited in another insured bank, 
permits an alternative simplified 
method of computing float, and per- 
mits the offsetting of inter-bank de- 
posits. There are also exclusions 
from the assessment base for items 
such as cash held as security for lia- 


bilities and for drafts drawn by banks 
on deposit accounts in other insured 
banks, in the ordinary course of 
business. 

The rate of “2 of 1 percent has been 
in effect since the inauguration of the 
FDIC fund. 


Treasury's Need to Raise New 
Money 


For the first time since the war, the 
Treasury is expected, this spring, to 
go to the banks for new money. The 
Government has been drawing down 
its accounts with the banks to meet 
the outpayments on the GI life insur- 
ance refund. It will make up some of 
its balances by borrowing. 

There is little prospect, however, 
that this money will be sought in the 
form of a long term issue. It now 
appears that it probably will be picked 
up in bills, certificates, or an interme- 
diate security, as conditions at the 
time indicate. 

With a cash deficit of $5,133,000,- 


000 due during the ensuing year, be- 
ginning July 1, it is probable that the 
Government may in that year have to 
add to its bank borrowings. (The cur- 
rent year’s deficit is set at $5,534,- 
000,000.) 

It is regarded as premature, how- 
ever, to anticipate that any special 
provision will be made in the near 
future in the way of providing secur- 
ity outlets for maturing E bonds. 
The volume maturing in each of the 
calendar years 1950 and 1951 is only 
around $1.5-billion each year. For 
these the standing policy of permit- 
ting proceeds of maturing issues to 
be invested in new E bonds probably 
will suffice. 

By calendar 1952, however, the 
amounts maturing will be some three 
times that total. 


PHA May Sell Housing Bonds 
It may be that early this spring the 
Public Housing Administration will 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 102) 


Douglas Committee Recommendations 


HE report of the Joint Economic 

Committee’s Sub-committee on 
Monetary, Credit, and Fiscal Policies 
contains important recommendations 
affecting banking. The report stems 
from extensive hearings held by the 
sub-committee in November and De- 
cember. A summary of the recom- 
mendations follows: 

(1) Federal debt—Advocates def- 
icit spending during depression, but 
urges “a surplus of revenues over 
expenditures in periods of high pros- 
perity and comparatively full em- 
ployment.” 

(2) Monetary policy — Recom- 
mends an “appropriate, flexible, and 
vigorous monetary policy,” and “free- 
dom of the Federal Reserve to re- 
strict credit and raise interests rate 
for general stabilization ... even if 
the cost should prove to be a signifi- 
cant inerease in service charges on 
the Federal debt and a greater in- 
convenience to the Treasury in the 
sale of securities for new financing 
and refunding... ” 

“Congress by joint resolution 
(should) issue general instructions 
to the Federal Reserve and the Trea- 
sury regarding the objectives of 
monetary and debt management poli- 
cies and the division of authority 
over those policies...” 

These instructions should provide 
that the Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve shall be guided primarily by 
considerations of employment, pro- 
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duction, purchasing power and price 
levels, that the primary power and 
responsibility for regulating the 
supply and cost of credit shall rest 
with the Federal Reserve System, 
and that the Treasury actions shall 
be made consistent with the policies 
of the Federal Reserve, the report 
states. 

(3) Federal Reserve — Recom- 
mends that the Board be reduced 
from 7 to 5 members and their sal- 
aries increased. 

(4) Reserve requirements — Re- 
serve requirements of both members 
and non-members should be admin- 
istered by the Federal Reserve and 
serious consideration should be given 
to revising the determination of re- 
serve requirements, by some method 
similar to the Uniform Reserve Plan. 

(5) Federal supervision—A “thor- 
ough and complete study of the broad 
question of Federal chartering, su- 
pervision and examination of com- 
mercial banks,” including, “the 
organization and coordination of 
Federal agencies performing these 
functions,” is recommended. 

(6) Deposit insurance—The sub- 
committee stresses that consideration 
should be given to increased deposit 
insurance coverage, in conjunction 
with proposals to lower FDIC assess- 
ment costs. 

(7) National Monetary and Credit 
Council—Recommends creation of a 
National Monetary and Credit Coun- 


cil composed of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, 
chairman, Comptroller of the Cur- 


Federal Reserve Board 


rency, chairman of the FDIC and the 


heads of Federal lending and loan 
guarantee agencies. 


The Council 
should be headed by the chairman of 


the President’s Council of Economic 


Advisors. Its function should be 
purely consultative and advisory, 
with no directive powers. 

(8) Federal Reserve earnings — 
Recommends that “Congress reenact 
a franchise tax on the net earnings 
of the Federal Reserve System to 
replace the voluntary contributions 
now being made to the Treasury by 
the Board of Governors.” 


(9) Silver — Government should 


cease buying silver for monetary 


purposes, 

(10) Gold—Price of gold unques- 
tionably should remain in the hands 
of Congress, and free domestic con- 
vertibility of gold is not advisable at 
present, according to the report. 

(11) Further investigations— 
Recommends further studies of the 
monetary and credit system by the 
Senate and House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committees and the Joint 
Economic Committee. It also recom- 


mends that the Joint Committee 


should undertake a continuing study 


of fiscal policy. 


RosertT S. TAYLOR, Secretary, 
ABA Advisory Committee on 
Special Activities. 
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How to Write Effective Letters 


Four Primary Guideposts 


W. P. de MILLE 


THE four guideposts given here may suggest a pattern for 
the planning that must go into a good letter. Naturally, you 
will use them consciously at first like the controls of a car 
when you're learning to drive. But they will soon become 
automatic; and you will find you are turning out more letters 
in less time and with less effort. Moreover, your letters will 
do their job better. 

Here are a few specific hints on planning: 

(1) As you read your incoming mail, underline questions 
or statements to be answered; jot down notes or comments in 
the margin as a guide in dictating your reply. 

(2) Remember the AIDA principle—attention, interest, de- 
sire, action—as a guide in developing your thought effectively. 
A direct opening gets attention; a reader-angle stirs interest; 
showing and proving creates desire; a strong ending stimulates 


action. 


(3) Ask yourself “To whom am I writing?” before you start 
to dictate. Write to a man, not for the record. 

(4) Set a definite number of paragraphs, one for each main 
thought, before you start. This will force you to order your 
thoughts and help to avoid rambling. 

(5) Make use of 1-2-3 or a-b-c lists wherever possible to 
streamline, clarify, and emphasize your message. 

(6) Train yourself to “see” your closing sentence before you 
begin dictating, and keep moving toward it, instead of laying 
down an opening sentence and wondering what to build on it. 
Set your sights,on the end of each letter you write, not the 


beginning. 


The author, who directs training 
at the First National Bank of Bos- 
ton, has had extensive experience in 
teaching courses in letter writing to 
bankers and businessmen. The ar- 
ticle which follows is the first of a 
series which will appear in BANKING. 
It contains some very elementary 
facts about letters and letter writ- 
ing, but facts which bear repetition 
and thought. 


W HAT is most obvious is often 
least understood, and failure 
to understand the obvious can 
lead to trouble. Early in his career, 
a famous teacher was lecturing on 
Scott’s poem beginning “The stag at 
eve had drunk his fill.” Half-way 
through the poem, he noticed that 
one student’s face kept on looking 
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AUTHOR 


puzzled, no matter how carefully he 
pointed out the poet’s technical skill 
in each successive line. He finally 
asked what it was in the last few 
lines that the student didn’t under- 
stand. “It’s not these lines here,” 
said the perplexed student. “It’s 
back at the beginning. What is a 
stag?” 

Now it might be well if we began 
these discussions of effective letter- 
writing with the first and most ob- 


vious question: What is a letter?. 


Let’s define the thing we’re talking 
about, and see what guidance our 
definition gives us, before going on 
to study special topics in later ar- 
ticles. We can at least make sure we 
haven’t passed over anything funda- 
mental because it seemed too famil- 
iar to need attention. We should 


then be able to profit all the more 
from later advice and suggestions 
about how our letters can be im- 
proved, because—unlike the puzzled 
student—we’ll be on the right track 
from the start. 

Suppose we call a letter a message 
in writing, addressed to someone for 
a purpose. (That seems basic enough, 
and certainly it states the obvious.) 
And, of course, an effective letter is 
one that accomplishes its purpose, 
that gets the intended result. (See 
the examples on page 49.) 

Now, simple as that definition is, 
it has a lot to tell us about writ- 
ing better letters. It contains four 
thoughts. If we fix all four in our 
minds, and learn to apply them in 
writing our letters, we’ll soon begin 
to get better results with less effort. 
Bankers write thousands of letters 
every day that could be much 
clearer, easier to read, more friendly, 
and more effective than they are. 
Most of the trouble arises simply be- 
cause the writers do not start off 
with this basic definition to guide 
them. 

Let’s make a careful, point-by- 
point analysis of that definition and 
see what it tells us about making 
our letters more effective. 


Point number one. A letter is a 
message—it’s not a document. When 
you write a letter, you aren’t pri- 
marily creating a permanent record 
for the bank files. Naturally, you're 
going to keep a carbon copy; and, of 
course, you'll check your facts and 
protect your bank’s position in what- 
ever statements you make. But isn't 
a copy of a clear, compact, and read- 
able message just as good a record 
as any other? And never forget that 
a letter is first and foremost a mes- 
sage, not a record. What you are 
doing is saying something, convey- 
ing meaning to someone else’s mind: 
telling him something, asking him to 
do (or not to do) something, trying 
to influence his opinion or arouse his 
interest. A lot of poor letters—dull, 
long-winded, overburdened with de- 
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tails and figures—are written by 
men who are thinking of the carbon 
copy that’s going into their own file, 
instead of the original and where it’s 
going. 

A lot of other poor letters, by the 
way, are written by men who think 
too much of the original copy. Their 
letters are not messages, but exhibi- 
tions—flowery, stilted, or bristling 
with technical terminology. A com- 
mand of English is a wonderful 
thing to have; but you use it in writ- 
ing a letter, you don’t display it. 
Same with command of your bank- 
ing specialty: a letter is no place to 
parade it to prove you’re an expert. 
Your reader doesn’t care how many 
fancy words you know, nor how deep 
your knowledge is. All he’s inter- 
ested in is what you have to say that 
will help him. Say it—and get on to 
your next letter! 

Point number two. Your message 
is in writing. It isn’t a conversation; 
but don’t forget that it would be, if 
you could make it so. When you 
write a letter to someone, it’s usu- 
ally because you can’t talk to him 
personally. A letter is a substitute 
for a conversation, and it ought to 
be reasonably close to one in effect. 
But it’s got to be in writing, and 
writing doesn’t come naturally—it 
takes effort.and practice. Anything 
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put in writing is converted twice: 
first from thought into the casual 
form of spoken words, and then into 
the more orderly, disciplined form of 
written words. That conversion isn’t 
easy; but don’t let it throw you. Just 
remember that you’ve got to concen- 
trate a little harder on saying what 
you mean than if your reader were 
at your desk, where he could ask 
about what wasn’t clear. 

Point number three. Your mes- 
sage is addressed to someone. It’s a 
reply to a question, or an explana- 
tion of a service, or a report of 
action, or an approach to a prospect. 
But no matter what the message is, 
you’re trying to reach another, per- 
son. Even a form-letter, sent out by 
the dozen, goes to people as individ- 
uals, and should affect them that 
way. And certainly the letters you 
write each morning, answering your 
mail aren’t form-letters. You com- 
pose them, and you send each one to 
a different person. (The ones that 
start “Gentlemen” are no exception. 
“The company” doesn’t read those 
letters. Some human being reads 
each one, and your message must 
reach him.) You can’t forget the 
person on the other end. 

Point number four. You write a 
letter for a purpose. Now we’re back 
to the root of the matter. You can’t 
possibly write a good letter without 
being absolutely sure exactly what 
you’re after. No one can write effec- 
tively without thinking effectively, 


since the letter is simply the written 
expression of the thought. 

Right there, in the words “think- 
ing effectively,” is the key to how 
you can use this four-point definition 
to help you write better letters. 
Good letters are based on planning: 
like everything else good, they don’t 
come about accidentally. And good 
planning, in turn, must be based 
solidly on all four of the foregoing 
points. Leaving any one of them out 
of your planning will cause a corre- 
sponding weakness in your letters. 
But keeping all four guideposts in 
mind will help you “think effec- 
tively” about the letters you write, 
and therefore write better ones. 


First Guidepost—PURPOSE 


It seems almost unnecessary to 
mention this, but a great many let- 
ters suffer from lack of a clearly 
seen central aim. The first step to a 
good letter is to decide exactly what 
your purpose is. If your purpose is 
to get action—for example, the re- 
turn of a signature card—don’t let 
other purposes, such as your service 
charge schedule or your desire to 
serve, intrude. If you do, your letter 
stands just that much less chance of 
getting the result you’re after. 

Make up your mind what one 
thing your letter is intended to ac- 
complish. 

Forget all other possible aims. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 80) 


How NOT to Say It 


Dear Mr. Stearns: 


Replying to your letter of recent date, which has just come to my 
attention, I wish to advise that due to the fact that the first half of 
January is our busiest season of the entire year, it will no doubt be 
some little time before we shall be in a position to gather and forward 
to you the data requested in your letter, the contents of which have 
been carefully noted. However, at the earliest possible date we shall 
endeavor to assemble same in accordance with your request, and I 
wish to inform you that the above will be forwarded to you under 
separate cover in the course of the next two or three weeks, which is 
the best we can do in view of the circumstances described above. 


How to SAY It 


Dear Mr. Stearns: 


Thank you for your letter of December 27. Just as soon as the 
first-of-the-year rush is over, we shall gladly compile the information 
you requested. You may expect to receive it within the next two 


or three weeks. 


(From William H. Butterfield’s Bank Letters, The Dahls, Stamford, 


1946.) 
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Ways to Save Money in 
Estate Planning—ll 


EARL S. MacNEILL 


Marital Deductions 


This is the second article by Mr: MACNEILL on ways 
to save money in planning an estate. The first appeared 
in December BANKING under the title “Mr. Adams Can 
Save Estate Taxes.” These articles will now appear 
every other month. MR. MACNEILL is a vice-president 
of the Irving Trust Company, New York City. 


T is possible to “go overboard” in taking the marital 

i] deduction made available to the estates of decedents 
under the Revenue Act of 1948. 

Ben Blake did just that. (The name is fictitious but 
the facts are essentially true.) He had read about the 
marital deduction and was quite correct in his surmise 
that it could be utilized to good advantage in his $300,- 
000 estate. (See the December article in. this series.) 
So Ben went to his lawyer, and instructed him to re- 
write his pre-1948 will along these ultramodern lines: 

As to half of his taxable estate, a “marital deduction 
trust” was to be provided—that is, a trust for Mrs. 
Blake of such a kind that the principal would be taxable 
in her estate, thereby avoiding tax in his. To accom- 
plish this, it was provided that Mrs. Blake—Betty, for 
short—should have the power to direct, by her will, 
how the principal of the trust fund should be disposed 
of when she died. As for the other half, that would be 
held in trust for Betty also, but when she died its dis- 
tribution would be according to the terms of Ben’s will; 
so it would be taxable in Ben’s estate but not in Betty’s. 
This splitting of Ben’s estate into halves, besides de- 
ferring the tax on the first half, would bring to each 
half the benefit of separate exemptions and lower 
brackets. Thus Ben arranged his affairs along approved 
lines to take maximum advantage of the marital de- 
duction. 


So Far, So Good, But... 


Ben didn’t stop there, however. He talked it over 
with Betty. “Seriously,” he said, “you should have a 
will. Now, I have figured it out that your estate is 
worth about $85,000. If you took advantage of this 
marital deduction thing, as I have in my will, only half 
would be taxable, and, as that would be less than the 
$60,000 exemption, there would be no Federal estate 
tax at all.” Betty reparteed, ‘“Wouldn’t people laugh if 
I left you a trust fund!” and Ben said, “No, you 
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wouldn’t have to do exactly that. It would secure the 
deduction just as well if you gave me half—or, for 
that matter, all—of your estate outright—which seems 
the sensible thing to do, since it is relatively small.” 

So Ben told the lawyer to do it that way; and the 
lawyer drafted the will. Then, just before Ben and 
Betty came to his office to sign their wills, a flash of 
doubt came to him. 

“Ben,” he said (he knew them quite well), “I’m not 
going to let you sign these wills until you both give me 
some figures. Confound it, too many people insist that 
such and such is what they want and the lawyer writes 
it that way; then later, when everything goes haywire, 
the lawyer is blamed! Come clean, now... ” 


Lawyer Does Some Arithmetic 


Ben’s will was all right. His $300,000 estate, after 
allowing $15,000 for administration expenses and other 
similar deductions, would have paid a tax of approxi: 
mately $55,000. Cut in half for tax purposes, the tax 
would be reduced to about $15,500. While $142,500 (half 
of $285,000) from Ben’s estate would be carried over 
into Betty’s taxable estate, her own estate was not so 
large that an unwieldy tax burden would result. Be 
sides, the important thing was that nearly $40,000 
more would be available for Betty’s use as long as she 
lived—the difference between $55,000 and $15,500. 

The trouble was with Betty’s will. After all, as the 
lawyer pointed out, an estate of $85,000 wouldn’t have 
to pay much of a tax anyway. Cut it to a net of $80,000, 
after deductions, then apply the exemption of $60,000, 
and only $20,000 is left, upon which the Federal tax 
would be a mere $1,600. Why add nearly $80,000 to 
Ben’s taxable estate—or, as the lawyer computed, 
roughly $25,000 to his tax—in order to save $1,600? 

Then the lawyer took another tack. Ben’s income, 
from salary and investments, was in the 55 percent tax 
brackets. The $80,000 that would be added to his in- 
vestment would earn about $3,200 annually, since it 
was invested in common stocks principally; and 55 
percent of that would be $1,760—more income tax, in 
one year, than the $1,600 estate tax “saved” by the 
arrangement! 


A Tax That Paid Dividends 


You may be interested in the solution that the lawyer 
suggested and Ben and Betty Blake accepted. 
They had a daughter, aged seven. AM of Betty's 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 100) 
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WIDE WORLD 


The House Foreign Affairs Committee meets for the first time in the second session. Chairman John Kee (D., W. Va.) 


brings down the gavel 


ECA~—Point [V—The Far East 


WASHINGTON 
Ss contemplated from ERP’s out- 
A set, the third year’s appropria- 
tions will represent a material 
cut. This is confirmed by numerous 
Senators and Congressmen home 
from their holidays. Suppliers of 
foreign-aid exports should adjust 
their plans accordingly. Since ERP’s 
start, European production has made 
much progress, thanks not alone to 
ECA dollars but to normal efforts 
on the part of an expanded popula- 
tion. Yet Europe’s “dollar shortage” 
persists and we are being prepared 
to supplement ERP even before that 
program has passed the half-way 
point. 

The U. S. is being asked to take 
over the blocked-sterling balances 
held in London by various countries. 
Plans are being pushed in Washing- 
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ton to name another “Harriman 
Committee” of eminent citizens to 
devise a post-ERP program. Europe 
is not grateful enough for past fa- 
vors to satisfy most Congressmen. 
But they may yet change their 
minds about further aid, when they 
hear from the farmers and business- 
men who have found, through “for- 
eign aid,” a handy outlet for their 
surplus goods. 


STERLING BALANCES 


Although a good part of the $33,- 
billion we lent to Britain in 1945 was 
earmarked by us for liquidation of 
the large blocked-sterling balances 
owned since the war by India and 
others, with the understanding that 
Britain would negotiate settlements 
with its creditors, the loan dollars 
were used up without any final 


settlements being attempted. Now, 
with no solution in sight for the 
UK’s endless dollar shortage, and 
with the ERP approaching its sched- 
uled end in 1952, a campaign is 
under way to convince Americans 
that the sterling “war debts” are 
really our obligation to pay, if we 
want to see Britain get on its feet. 
Some would, as part of the scheme, 
have us negotiate with the sterling 
creditors the settlements envisaged 
in the Anglo-American Loan Agree- 
ment in the first place. Indian 
Finance (Calcutta) warns: “Asian 
countries are in no mood to listen to 
any pleading, howsoever eminent or 
friendly, for any act of charity with 
credits which for them are an indis- 
pensable bulwark against financial 
bankruptcy.” But this won’t stop 
some of our public opinion moulders. 
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EUROPEAN CLEARING FUND 
By the time this is published, 
ECA’s pressure on the OEEC to cre- 
ate a European clearing fund may 
have the desired result. If the World 
Fund frowns on its embryo rival, 
ECA thinks that’s just too bad. 
What is important is that intra- 
European trade “get a move on,” 
Mr. Hoffman and his aides strongly 
believe. A clearing fund will help 
materially, they think. This pro- 
posal, which is an intellectual de- 
rivative of Lord Keynes’ original 
clearing union, calls for a central 
fund into which the members will 
pay for what they buy from each 
other, and out of which they will be 
paid for what they sell to each other. 
All transactions will be in terms of a 
common currency. It won’t be called 
“bancor” but it will be like it. A 
nestegg of ECA dollars each year 
will keep the scheme working. Part 
of each member’s payments and re- 
ceipts will be in gold or dollars, but 
on sliding scales for creditors and 
debtors, to encourage the balancing 
of members’ national accounts. For 
the same reason, part of the debtors’ 
dollar payments will come out of 
their own reserves. In its operations, 
apart from the ECA dollars, it will 
be a strictly European affair. 


TOWARD CONVERTIBILITY 

ECA’s general idea in regard to 
the clearing union is that it would 
be a step toward inter-convertibility 
of currencies. Under the “compen- 
sation” system which has been op- 
erating at the BIS heretofore for 
ERP countries, creditors have re- 
fused to accept softer currencies be- 
yond the limits provided for in their 
bilateral payments agreements, i.e., 
beyond the so-called “swing mar- 
gins.” ECA believes that there will 
be much more intra-European trade 
if, for example, soft-currency Greece 
buys goods from “creditor” Belgium 
not with soft drachmas but with a 
new monetary unit (like the bancor) 
or with free dollars, which Belgium 
may spend in any other ERP coun- 
try and no questions asked. This 
is a compromise between unattain- 
able full gold settlements and end- 
less Belgian credits to Greece. ECA’s 
dollars in the clearing union would 
be a form of “conditional aid.” Un- 
like Keynes’ clearing union, ECA’s 
would penalize excessive debtors or 
creditors. 
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“Eighty-five, ninety, ninety-five, a dollar, five, ten, fifteen... 


POINT IV 
In his state-of-the-union message 


despite handicaps, the remitted earn- 
ings of overseas branches have been 


in January, President Truman re- 
minded the Congress of the Point IV 
bills still before it. Many boulders 
strew the path of this “bold new 
program.” Indeed, it is not yet a 
clear program, but rather a hope. 
Business leaders and the Adminis- 
tration remain far apart on the 
question of investment guaranties, 
as Representative Christian Herter 
learned in December when he 
brought some of them together with 
Government Point IV spokesmen in 
an effort to secure a meeting of 
minds. Point IV itself relates large- 
ly to technical aid and assurances 


for investors; but it relies on a flow. 


of private American capital abroad. 
Capital-hungry countries, however, 
have been wishfully reading into 
Point IV visions of large invest- 
ments, of which there is yet no sign. 
Indians, for example, are complain- 
ing that mere technical aid won’t 
be enough. Our chargé in Pakistan, 
Hooker Doolittle, is quoted as say- 
ing that Point IV is designed “to 
help underdeveloped countries to 
stand on their own feet and not to 
knock people down and stuff their 
pockets with dollars.” 


CITY BANK'S POINT IV 


In its annual report the National 
City Bank of New York states that, 


reasonably satisfactory. In commt- 
nist-controlled Shanghai, where lit- 
tle business can now be done, the 
branch’s assets and liabilities have 
shrunk to about $10,000, when con- 
verted at current rates of exchange. 
With 35 years’ experience in over- 
seas banking the National City Bank 
feels that it has in fact been aiding 
in the Point IV goals outlined by 
President Truman. Also, it has been 
furthering aims expressed so often 
by Paul Hoffman of ECA: stimu- 
lating two-way trade. 


CAPITAL WANTED 


President Soekarno of the United 
States of Indonesia has given Ameri- 
can investors what the AP calls a 
“modified green light.” His Govern- 
ment guarantees to workers favor- 
able working conditions. All that 
investors need do is respect such 
measures ... Mr. Truman has prom- 
ised Iran’s Shah U. S. support for 
a World Bank loan, military aid and 
Point IV help. An enormous throng 
cheered His Highness on his return 
home . . . India’s Prime Minister 
Nehru assures prospective investors 
that nationalization won’t occur be 
fore 1959. That’s official . . . U. 8. 
Ambassador Henderson has advised 
India to be patient, U. S. resources 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 137) 
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Opportunities in the Trust Field 


Mr. JOURNEAY, vice-president of 
The Purse Company, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, is concerned in _ this 
month’s discussion of trust oppor- 
tunities with the situation in larger 
cities. An article next month will 
look at the matter from the stand- 
point of smaller population centers. 
The charts used here were originally 
prepared in connection with lectures 
before groups at Northwestern Uni- 
versity and the Minnesota Corporate 
‘Fiduciary Association. 


CURRENT analysis of the market 
for personal trust services 
brings two major conclusions: 

ie, (1) The market has practically 
doubled in the past two decades 
while the competition, as based on 
the number of trust institutions, has 
decreased; and (2) the task of de- 
veloping the volume of potential 
business that has resulted demands 
greater effort, a more adequate in- 
vestment in new business, and a 
greater responsibility on the part of 
trust institutions. 

The rewards, for those institu- 
tions geared to meet the situation, 
should be far beyond anything they 
have been accustomed to look for in 
the past. Statistically speaking, no 
other business or profession faces a 
more promising opportunity. 

Perhaps the best way to illustrate 
this is to look at some of the facts 
developed in a study of the market 
in Cook County (Chicago), Illinois, 
and supported by facts and figures 


from other communities, both large 
and small. 


Lessons from Probate Records 


Every trust officer readily grants 
that there is a tremendous amount 
of undeveloped potential trust busi- 
hess. But just how much is a “tre- 
mendous amount’? One example 
Would be the metropolitan area of 
Chicago, where there are now living 
174,814 adults who will leave estates 
in excess of $10,000, and where 
66,229 of these estates will exceed 
$25,000. 

These figures were arrived at by 
studying the probate records for 
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CHART 2 « TESTACY - 14-YEAR AVERAGE + COOK COUNTY - 1935-1948 
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previous years and applying them to 
a recent year. 

Fortunately, the Chicago Title and 
Trust Company has maintained a 
long-time study of probate records 
in Cook County. This study has been 
helpful in pointing out certain inter- 
esting and valuable facts and in 
tracing trends as to what’s happen- 
ing in the “estate market.” 

For example, Chart 1 gives a 19- 
year record of the testacy of all the 
estates probated in that period. Note 
that only in 1937 has testacy ex- 
ceeded 50 percent. Note, too, that 
there has been practically no im- 
provement in this situation for 
years. In 1948 only 43 percent of 
these estates were testate. This 
simply means that 57 percent of 
people dying with sufficient property 
to go through probate die without a 
will. 

The major lesson this chart 
teaches is that we have not sold the 
idea of will-making to the public as 
a whole. We need a cooperative 
long-term effort by trust institu- 
tions, bar associations, and the life 
insurance companies to do this job. 

Chart 2 shows a more favorable 
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picture. This is a 14-year average 
of testacy broken down into various 
volume brackets. It shows that, as 
the size of the estate increases, the 
rate of testacy also increases. The 
broken line gives the picture for the 
single year 1948. It follows the 
average reasonably well, except that 
we find a decided improvement in 
the larger estates where testacy 
rises to 94.3 percent. 

These two charts indicate that, 
even with well-to-do people, we still 
need to impress on them the value of 
wills and trusts as a means of dis- 
tributing and protecting their es- 
tates. 

One city where this has been 
done is Pittsburgh. The records 
from Allegheny County indicate that 
practically every Pittsburgher, with 
an estate of over $25,000, leaves a 
will. In the past three years, there 
have been only two intestate estates 
in this bracket. 

Chart 3 indicates the percentage 
of the total Cook County executor- 
ships administered by corporate 
fiduciaries. It may be surprising to 
note that this percentage has de- 
clined materially from the peak of 
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16.2 percent in 1929 to less than 9 
percent in 1948. 

This chart is a graphic picture of 
what can happen when a business 
depression either frightens or forces 
us out of aggressive new business 
promotion. Shortly after 1929 the 
majority of trust institutions cur- 
tailed their new business effort. 
Trust advertising was cut to the 
bone. Many new-business men were 
either absorbed into operations or 
fired. Yet, despite the depression, 
many estates were still going 
through the probate court. They 
needed protection more than ever. 
We know that other factors contrib- 
uted to the decline but, had the trust 
companies maintained a reasonable 
effort during those years, this line 
would never have dropped so sharply 
or so deeply. Today, the end of the 
line would be much farther up on the 
chart. 

This failure to maintain effort was 
one of the most costly mistakes, 
even though it may have been dic- 
tated by necessity, that our trust 
institutions have ever made. 

Before leaving this chart, it should 
be noted that the upward trend since 
1942 is favorable. This reflects the 
excellent new business effort exerted 
in recent years, not only by Chi- 
cago’s Loop banks but by many out- 
lying banks. 


Trust Market Growth 

It is still early for us to feel the 
full effect of this effort, even though 
the new business records of a num- 
ber of these institutions will show at 
least 100 percent increase in the 
number of wills in which they are 
being named. As we enter the 1950s, 
this effort will bear fruit. It is logi- 
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cal to assume that the line will move 
up more rapidly, and that it will 
eventually surpass the percentage 
reached in 1929. 

One thing about this chart puzzles 
me. I couldn’t reconcile the growth 
in trust assets of individual trust 
institutions against the decline in 
the percentage of estates adminis- 
tered by corporate fiduciaries as a 
whole. 

Part of the answer is that today’s 
market is infinitely greater than it 
was a few years back. I checked 
with the probate court and found 
that in 1929, 6,488 estates were pro- 
bated. This number has steadily in- 
creased year by year. 

In 1948, there were 11,419 estates 
probated. Assuming that the aver- 
age size of these estates was at least 
as great as it was in 1929, it is evi- 
dent that the gross market has prac- 
tically doubled. 

An indication that this same situ- 
ation prevails generally is found in 
a study of probate records in Alle- 
gheny County, Pennsylvania, main- 
tained by the Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh. 
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This study is limited to all estates 
of $25,000 and over. The yearly 
average number of estates in this 
group from 1939 to 1945 was 233. 
The average volume was $38,837,000. 
In contrast, the average number of 
estates in the years 1946 and 1947 
was 354, and the average volume, 
$60,687,000. 

Other evidence of the growth of 
the market is found in figures re- 
cently disclosed by the United States 
News. It shows that, in the period 
1930-1940, there was an increase of 
17 percent (5,182,000) in new fam- 
ilies in the United States. There was 
a further increase of 221% percent 
(7,913,000) new families in the pe- 
riod 1940-1950. 

The other part of the answer is 
that there are fewer trust institu- 
tions. For example, in Cook County 
in 1930 there were 97 trust depart- 
ments. In 1949 there were 27 trust 
departments. Nationally there were 
4,247 trust institutions in 1930, 
whereas there were 2,750 in 1948. 
So the trust companies are getting a 
smaller percentage of a much larger 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 
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Where To Look for Cost Leaks 


Mr. MILLER is vice-president and 
personnel director of the First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis. The facts 
and suggestions in the following 
article are based on experience and 
observation of the First National’s 
“methods and planning division.” A 
primary function of this division is 
the analysis of correspondent banks’ 
operations, a@ subject which Mr. 
MILLER covered at a conference of 
bank correspondents last fall at the 
First National in St. Louis. 


HE true test of any operating 

technique is not simply whether 

it works but rather how well it 
works. In that truth lies the key to 
the secret of progress, because prog- 
ress is nothing more than a contin- 
uous effort to do everything just a 
little better than it has been done 
before. 


Where Ingenuity Is Needed 
It does not require much ingenu- 


ity to devise operating plans with- 
out regard to cost or adaptability 
to possible future requirements, but 
a great deal of ingenuity is needed 
to devise plans which will operate 
efficiently and economically under 
prevailing conditions while retaining 
sufficient flexibility to cope with nor- 
mal changes. Many changes have 
occurred in the banking world dur- 
ing the first half of this century and 
still greater ones can be anticipated 
in the years ahead. While bankers 
generally are to be complimented 
for the way they have kept their 
systems geared to the trend of the 
times, they cannot afford to become 
complacent in their operational 
thinking — become satisfied with 
present plans just because they 
work. There may be a better, faster, 
easier, more economical way to do 
the things now being done and even 
if there isn’t, the tomorrows will 
hold new challenges which may out- 
mode today’s techniques. 

In the quest for improved operat- 
ing techniques the chief danger lies 
not so much in failing to discover 
the perfect system but rather in 
falsely assuming that it has been 
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found. Actually there is no such 
thing as a perfect system unless one 
thinks only in terms of immediate 
requirements. A system that is ade- 
quate today may well be obsolete 
tomorrow, hence eternal vigilance 
is required to keep operating tech- 
niques synchronized with the times. 
This involves constant thinking and 
planning but it pays dividends. 

Operating changes are frequently 
born of the discovery that prevail- 
ing methods are either inadequate 
or too costly. Consequently, a thor- 
ough knowledge of present methods 
is the first requisite when consider- 
ing changes. There are many ap- 
proaches to developing the neces- 
sary facts but the first step should 
be the preparation of a written rec- 
ord of every detail of the various 
jobs being analyzed: These records 
are commonly referred to as “job 
descriptions.” If properly prepared 
they very often disclose certain du- 
plications which, when eliminated, 
permit job consolidations resulting 
in operating economies. The impor- 
tance of actually recording each de- 
tail cannot be overemphasized. It is 
hazardous to rely solely on visual 
observation and equally dangerous 
to trust preconceived ideas of the 
necessity for certain details because 
a thorough analysis may prove some 
of them to be unnecessary. 


These Offer Opportunities 


While it is difficult to single out 
the particular departments in a bank 
which are likely to be the most fer- 
tile for operating improvements and 
economies, extensive research in the 
operational field indicates that the 
following are usually the ones most 
susceptible to improvements: Analy- 
sis, Bookkeeping, Collateral and Dis- 
count, Distributing, Tellers, and 
Transit. 

Analysis departments are now 
recognized as essential to modern 
day banking. The practice of analyz- 
ing accounts is predicated on sound 
banking principles and on the now 
generally accepted theory that no 
one account or group of accounts 
should be carried at the expense of 


other accounts. It has long since 
passed the acid test of public ap- 
proval and bank customers now real- 
ize that a bank as well as any other 
business is entitled to a fair margin 
of profit on its operations. Relative- 
ly few banks, however, analyze their 
analysis department to determine 
whether the cost of operating it ex- 
ceeds the income it produces. The 
analysis department is an “income” 
department and, if it operates at a 
net loss, something is definitely 
wrong. Very often the cure lies in 
making the major portion of ac- 
count analysis a by-product of 
bookkeeping department operations. 
Modern bookkeeping machines are 
equipped to record analysis infor- 
mation during the regular posting 
process. At the same time they 
automatically repeat balances by 
simply pressing the motor bar. All 
that is required is a perforated stub 
on the statement sheet on which the 
accumulated totals of debits and 
credits, plus balances, can be posted. 
The entire process is automatic and 
does not add too much to the duties 
of the bookkeeper. However, the 
plan does conserve time, space and 
clerical requirements in the analysis 
department. Its advantages are too 
great to be overlooked. In the 
smaller banks complete account 
analysis can be accomplished with- 
out setting up a separate depart- 
ment merely by an orderly distribu- 
tion of the work. 


Bookkeeping 


The bookkeeping department of a 
bank is an “expense” department 
and, no matter how modern the 
equipment and system; it will op- 
erate at a loss. However, it is an 
essential part of banking and its 
operating loss can be held at a mini- 
mum if up-to-date equipment and 
well developed systems are used. 
Bookkeeping machines came into 
banks because the old “Boston Ledg- 
er” plan was simply unable to cope 
with the increased usage of checks, 
and besides it was entirely too ex- 
pensive to operate. With the book- 
keeping machines came “dual” post- 
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ing and then “single” posting. The 
latter saves space, stationery, and 
equipment, and materially reduces 
clerical requirements. It has long 
since passed the experimental stage 
and is now used by many banks 
throughout the country. 

Delayed return of dishonored 
items is now permitted by the stat- 
utes of many states. This opens a 
new avenue for operating economies 
by permitting fully deferred post- 
ing. It is not difficult to visualize 
what the savings in clerical require- 
ments would be if each bookkeeper 
had the entire day’s work before 
him when he reported in the morn- 
ing. Dribble posting and waiting-for- 
work time would be entirely elimi- 
nated and, as a result, each book- 
keeper would be able to handle more 
accounts. Estimates on the addi- 
tional number of accounts run from 
50 percent to 100 percent. What- 
ever the actual number, it is safe 
to assume that the bookkeepers 
could certainly handle considerably 


more accounts under fully deferred 
posting. Add to this the savings in 
bookkeeping machines and it is ap- 
parent that the idea is well worth 
investigating. 


Collateral and Discount 


The collateral and discount de- 
partments are closely related. Both 
are income producing departments 
either directly or indirectly but, 
manned as they usually are by sen- 
ior clerks, they are expensive de- 
partments to operate. Many banks 
still hand-post notes and collateral. 
This is not only a costly operation 
but also very often results in un- 
satisfactory records. Machine post- 
ing offers many advantages and the 
multiple records which can be pro- 
duced in one operation alleviate the 
rehandling problem. Then, too, ma- 
chine produced records are general- 
ly superior to those compiled by 
hand. Prudent bankers analyze the 
operation of these two departments 
very carefully because they recog- 


“If the tellers are burdened with many minor details—such as proving deposits and 
distributing items—they simply cannot do a thorough service job at their windows” 


BOB COOPE 


nize that sizable savings can be 
effected. 

The distributing department is the 
focal point for all debit and credit 
items. It distributes these items to 
the various departments and at the 
same time compiles figures with 
which the departments must bal. 
ance. The nature of its functions igs 
such that duplication of handling 
can very easily creep in unobserved 
unless proper safeguards are estab- 
lished. The ideal system would be 
one under which each item would 
be handled only once, but in prac- 
tice that is virtually impossible 
However, “fine” sorting of items— 
within reason— accomplishes _ the 
single handling of a fairly large 
percentage of items and saves at 
least one rehandling in other de 
partments. Proof machines designed 
almost exclusively for banks are now 
available and are time and money 
savers if the volume of items han- 
dled is sufficiently large. These ma- 
chines permit not only the process- 
ing of many items in one handling 
but at the same time they prove 
the items against the accompanying 
deposits, providing a permanent rec- 
ord identifying the items with the 
individual deposits. This is valuable 
information to have should research 
on any item be required at some fu- 
ture date. Experience has shown 
that sizable economies can be real- 
ized by a careful analysis of dis- 
tributing department operations. 


Tellers 


The tellers’ division is one of the 
most important divisions in a bank. 
Since tellers are public contact men, 
the success of a bank depends to a 
great extent on how well and how 
courteously they handle the custom- 
ers. If the tellers are burdened with 
many minor details—such as prov- 
ing deposits and distributing items— 
they simply cannot do a thorough 
service job at their windows. As 4 
result, public relations suffer and 
certain accounts are ultimately lost. 
And as banks generally pay their 
tellers fairly good salaries, they 
suffer economically when they as- 
sign relatively minor tasks to tellers 
—tasks which could very easily be 
handled by junior clerks. So tellers’ 
activities should be carefully ana- 
lyzed to make sure that with the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 
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he No. 25 IN A SERIES OF FARM COMMUNITY BUILDER STORIES 
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bale | Winder, Ga., Banker-Purina Dealer 
ons ig a : Partnership Proves Profitable to 
vail ae Both and to Their Community .. . 
erv 
stab / = Winder is located in the prosperous North 
ld be Georgia broiler-producing area. Here, with 
would : me the aid of good chicks, good feeding and 
prac- management programs and financial backing, 
sible, + = a whole new source of agricultural income 
ms— = jo has come to the community. 

the ; a > 4 ' One team that has played a big role in this 
large broiler development is the Banker-Purina 
es at \ Dealer partnership in Winder: C. O. Maddox, 
r de . president of the First State Bank, and Ben 
igned Parks, manager of the local Purina outlet, 
> NOW Quality Hatchery, Inc. 
loney Za, The bank has supplied needed capital while 
han- sar ' the Purina Dealer has supplied good chicks 
> ma- ’ and the feeding and management know-how. 
cess- Here’s what Banker Maddox has to say about 
dling the value of his working arrangement with 
rove ‘ Dealer Parks: 
ying — “There are many advantages in working with 
Tet. . “ a dealer who carefully supervises the growers’ 
| the F operation. For instance, a good chick is just as 
lable 3 4 important as a good grower. And there’s a tend- 
arch = be. ency for many growers to become careless about 
fu- management practices unless the dealer keeps 
in close touch with them. 
real- “While our lending limitations limit the amount 
dis- ' Ad | of chicken paper we can finance directly,” Presi- 


S. :.- \" dent Maddox points out, “any one of our four 
ea. b correspondent banks in Atlanta is always anxious 
to take any excess.” 


the 
Maddox (left), president, and his son, Charles Maddox, vice- , man who knows, could help build your com- 
men, president, in front of the First State Bank of Winder, Georgia. munity. Why not learn to know your local 
Purina Dealer better? 
ow 
with 
aa OPPORTUNITIES IN YOUR COMMUNITY 
1s— There are new opportunities for community building in 
ugh your town, too. Why not make it a point to talk over the 
~~ livestock and poultry possibilities of your area with your 
pe Purina Dealer soon? 
lost. If you do not have a Purina Dealer in your town now, find eS ween 
heir out about the Purina Franchise as an opportunity for young 
hey men in your community. Purina Chows for livestock and 
oa poultry and Purina Sanitation Products are distributed from ar Ones Thy 
32 strategically located plants and carry the Checkerboard [Egmeae men 
"a label, rural America’s best-known trade-mark. 
ers’ For more information on the Purina Franchise, write to Department C. 
RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
the 1605 Checkerboard Square St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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News for Country Bankers 


Selling Services . . . Bank Operations . . . Legislation . . . Research . . . Better Farming 


This selection of news dealing with 
various aspects of country bank man- 
agement was compiled by Mary B. 
LEACH of BANKING’S editorial staff. 


Texas PCA’s Retire 
Government Capital 


T the 1949 year-end, the 36 Pro- 
A duction Credit Associations in 
Texas had completely retired 
the government-owned capital held 
in these associations, according to 
The New York Times. Prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1949, 15 of these associations 
had retired their Government stock 
and have been fully owned by their 
farmer-stockholders. The retirement 
of $5,000 remaining Government cap- 
ital held by each of 21 Texas PCA’s 
in 1949 marks the first time that a 
complete production credit district 
has become financially independent 
of Federal assistance. 

While complete information is not 
available as to the extent that PCA’s 
other than those in Texas have re- 
duced their capital during the year 
1949, the investment of the Federal 
Government in the PCA’s on January 
1, 1949, amounted to approximately 
$30-million. In other words, 34 per- 
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cent of all the PCA stock was still 
retained by the Government. As 
of January 1, 1949, only 52 of the 
503 associations were completely 
owned by their farmer-members; 
whereas, in 143 other associations, 
the farmers owned 75 percent of the 
outstanding capital stock. 

The annual direct subsidy that a 
PCA would receive by retaining a 
relatively small amount of Govern- 
ment capital would be negligible. 
Therefore, it appears as though the 
full retirement was withheld only 
for tax reasons. When an associa- 
tion has Government capital, the 
Farm Credit Act of 1933 exempts 
the association from Federal, state, 
or local taxation. However, once 
the association becomes completely 
member-owned, it pays Federal, 
state, and local taxes like other com- 
parable privately owned businesses. 

The position of the American 
Bankers Association has been that 
the cooperative agencies of the Farm 
Credit Administration which have 
Government capital should pay in- 
terest for the use of this capital at 
a rate at least commensurate to the 
cost of funds to the Treasury. The 


A.B.A. also believes that these agen- 
cies should be required to repay the 
capital itself to the Federal Treasury 
as expeditiously as possible. 

From the record, it appears as 
though many associations through- 
out the country are attempting to 
hasten the day when they will be 
completely farmer-owned. However, 
there are some that are reluctant to 
do this, as of the 45 PCA’s paying 
dividends in 1948, 19 still retained 
government capital stock. 


Agricultural Loan Survey 


HE ninth annual study on the 

volume of agricultural loans 
made by banks during 1949 is being 
conducted by the Agricultural Com- 
mission of the American Bankers 
Association. After the survey has 
been completed, the Commission will 
release figures for each state and for 
the nation as a whole. 

The banks were asked to supply 
loan information as follows: (1) 
Commodity Credit Corporation loans 
(directly guaranteed) ; (2) real es 
tate loans secured by farm land, 
including improvements; (3) other 
loans to farmers; and (4) loans to 
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4H Club and FFA members. They 
were also asked for their deposits, 
pased on the December 31, 1949, call 
report. 

In announcing the survey, Com- 
mission Chairman W. W. Campbell 
said: 

“The banks of the nation are do- 
ing a splendid job of servicing the 
financial requirements of their farm 
customers. This has been revealed 
year after year by these farm credit 
studies. In time of economic uncer- 
tainty such as the present, the na- 
tional farm credit survey is particu- 
larly important, since it shows the 
extent to which banks have served 
the credit needs of farmers and helps 
country banks formulate sound lend- 
ing policies to continue to meet these 
needs.” 


Teaching Farmers 
About Nest-Eggs 


A TWO-PRONGED follow-up on the 
farm financial reserves educa- 
tional program announced in Oc- 
tober 1949 BANKING (page 54) was 
undertaken early last month. Let- 
ters were sent to the bankers by 
W. W. Campbell, chairman of the 
Agricultural Commission of the 
A.B.A., and to vocational agricul- 
tural teachers by W. T. Spanton, 
chief, Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice, U. S. Office of Education, and 
consultant, U. S. Savings Bond Divi- 
sion, Treasury Department, asking 
for their mutual cooperation. 

The cooperation between country 
bankers and vo-ag teachers is part 
of a nationwide program to teach 
farm youth and veterans how to 
build and maintain adequate finan- 
cial reserves. The impetus given it 
by Mr. Campbell and Mr. Spanton 
arises from an enlargement and im- 
provement of the original plan and 
is the result of further study and 
the experience of bankers and teach- 
ers since program was instituted. 

The program includes instruction 
in investments in real estate, live- 
stock, and other farm products as 
well as other forms of financial re- 
serves such as U. S. Savings Bonds 
and bank accounts. It is expected 
that the course will be continued as 
a permanent part of vocational agri- 
culture instruction in schools. How- 
ever, an important part of the cur- 
rent program is aimed at helping 
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veterans who are establishing them- 
selves as farmers. 

In his letter to the teachers Mr. 
Spanton told them about the Agri- 
cultural Commission’s long-time pro- 
gram of encouraging farmers to 
build financial reserves and sug- 
gested that they consult with their 
local bankers and get assistance in 
presenting this subject to their 
classes. Chairman Campbell urged 
bankers to offer their services to the 
teachers. 

Mr. Campbell is president of the 
National Bank of Eastern Arkansas, 
Forrest City. 


That Is What Character 
Means 


before the Bank Manage- 
ment class of the University of 
Florida College of Business Admin- 
istration, J. Carlisle Rogers, vice- 
president, The First National Bank 
of Leesburg, listed “Character,” 
“Capital,” and “Capacity” as the 
“three C’s” on which sound credit is 
based. “Lending officers,” he said, 
“know that a loan is never a sound 
one if the first ‘C,’ for character, is 
missing.” 

In his comments on capital, Mr. 
Rogers said in part: 

“The farmer should be solvent, 
with assets that are sound, and suffi- 
cient to take care of his obligations. 
However, I have seen the time when 
a certain farmer’s liabilities ex- 
ceeded his assets and whose friends 
advised bankruptcy. But this man 
was richly endowed with the first 
‘C,’ or character, plus a third ‘C,’ 
capacity. 

“He told his creditors that his old 
father, buried in the red clay hills of 
Georgia, would turn over in his 
grave if his son took advantage of 
the bankruptcy law. He said that if 
they would play ball with him he 
would stay with it until he had paid 
everyone off 100 cents on the dollar. 
The creditors could tell he meant 
what he said. 

“Capacity or ability to do the job, 
plus the intestinal fortitude to scale 
his living down and at times to deny 
himself and his family even some of 
the necessities of life, paid off. To- 
day he is worth more than $250,000, 
and he is not in debt. I can still see 
the old grey suit with patched 
trousers that he wore for more than 
six or seven years. Each patch, each 


threadbare spot on his coat, repre- 
sented to me man’s indomitable cour- 
age and faith in the ability to over- 
come all obstacles. Needless to say, 
this man’s credit is tops. Our legal 
limit to one borrower on open credit 
is $30,000. It is his for the asking!” 


This Hobby Is 
Good Business 


co M. ROBERTSON, president 
of the First National Bank of 
Winona, Minnesota, is a great be- 
liever in extra-curricular activities. 
He is chairman of the agricultural 
committee of the Winona Associa- 
tion of Commerce, chairman of the 
Winona County Businessmen’s agri- 
cultural committee, and a director of 
the Winona Fair Board. 

As head of the agricultural com- 
mittee of the Association of Com- 
merce, Mr. Robertson supervises the 
disbursement of a $2,500 fund to 
encourage good farming practices in 
Winona and neighboring counties. 
Some of the events in which this 
committee participates are: 

Farm Family Day, Witoka Calf 
Show, Winona County 4-H Achieve- 
ment Day, Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica Field Day, Winona County Fair 
4-H Livestock Sale, Pasture Im- 
provement Contest, soil erosion proj- 
ects and meetings, support of 4-H 
Club activities in Buffalo and Trem- 
pealeau counties, 4-H Club leaders 
recognition banquet, Minnesota-Wis- 
consin Fruit Growers Association, 
Farm Bureau picnic, Farm Bureau 
membership campaign, and Farm 
Community Park improvements. 

These activities span the year and 
the committee’s program is designed 
to give full coverage to all farm 
group activities. Mr. Robertson 
gives a great deal of his time to the 
activities of these different organiza- 
tions. He approaches this work from 
two standpoints—as good bank busi- 
ness and as an individual hobby. 

Aside from the aforementioned 
posts, Mr. Robertson heads up a pro- 
gram designed to integrate the ac- 
tivities of Winona County villages 
with that of Winona, the only large 
town in the county. This committee 
is composed of a dozen small town 
merchants and Winona businessmen. 

“It’s a pleasant extra-curricular 
job for me,” says Mr. Robertson. “I 
get a great deal of pleasure from 
working with young rural people.” 
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Farmstead Rehabilitation 


HE third farmstead improvement 

contest sponsored by the Dela- 
ware County (New York) Bankers 
Association was concluded recently. 
It was open to all county families 
living on actively operated farms 
who were interested in improving the 
appearance of their home grounds, 
buildings, barnyards, fence-rows, 
and surrounding property. 

To carry out the improvement 
contest program, the association had 
the help of the local Farm Bureau, 
Home Bureau, and 4-H Club. Three 
judges, together with an extension 
agent, visited each of the contest- 
ants at the beginning of the contest 
year, and offered suggestions . for 
improvement work to be done. At 
the end of the year, the judges make 
a second inspection to select the 
winners. Results, plus minimum 
cash expenditure, were weighed by 
the judges in choosing the winners. 

Of the 30 entries in this program, 
the three top winners received cash 
prizes from the association, while 
commendation awards were given to 
the other contestants. 


Bank Wins Implement 


News Accolades 


pews IMPLEMENT NEWS, in its De- 

cember 1, 1949 issue, devoted two 
pages to the unusual service offered 
by the Bank of Sunset in St. Landry 
Parish, Louisiana. 

“. .. the Bank of Sunset,” said the 
News, “has racked up a record that 
has attracted national attention and 
admiration. In a tiny village of less 
than 800 people the Bank of Sunset 
boasts some $4-million in deposits. 
And the farms in its area are among 
the most mechanized in south Lou- 
isiana. Farm equipment dealers sell- 
ing in St. Landry Parish look upon 
the Bank of Sunset as one of their 
best salesmen. The kind of coopera- 
tion between dealers and bankers 
that has worked out so well there is 
a model that would bear copying in 
other counties and other states.” 

After telling how the bank cooper- 
ates with equipment dealers, the 
News states: 

“As befits such an unorthodox in- 
stitution, the president of the Bank 
of Sunset is not a banker. He is a 
cotton planter—and he has never 
sat at his desk in the bank. He is 
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Mr. Roesch, right, 
with John L. 
Leibel, secretary- 
treasurer, South 
Dakota Hereford 
Association, 
Brookings; left 
Fred Chandler, 
Charlton, Iowa, 
auctioneer, with 
the champion fe- 
male at the annual 
Hereford Show in 
Aberdeen 


Frank Dimmick, Iowa farm boy who 
moved to Sunset when he was eight 
years old. At one time or another 
Dimmick has been president of every 
farm organization in sight, includ- 
ing the American Cotton Growers 
Association. He served as president 
of the Louisiana Bankers Associa- 
tion, but is quick to say that no bank 
association president ever knew less 
about banking. 

“Most of the running of the bank 
is carried on by R. J. Castille, execu- 
tive vice-president, and five other 
officers. Bankers all, they evolved a 
threefold system that has made the 
Bank of Sunset the largest small 
town bank in the world.” 


Bank Fosters Good 
Farming 


and livestock are the 
leading industries in Aberdeen, 
South Dakota, a town of about 
25,000 population. Under the direc- 
tion of Fred Roesch, vice-president 
of the First National Bank, the bank 
has taken a leading role in promot- 
ing good farming practices and im- 
proving the quality of beef cattle. 
This has helped to establish the 
First National as the logical place 
for a farmer to obtain a loan for 
machinery, good breeding stock, or 
land. It explains why Government 
lending agencies have made little 
headway against the aggressive 
salesmanship of the First National. 

A typical example of the bank’s 
promotional activities is the annual 
sale of the South Dakota Hereford 
Association held annually in Feb- 
ruary at Aberdeen. Mr. Roesch per- 
sonally clerks the sale, with Chet C. 
Lind, assistant vice-president, assist- 
ing. This makes a definite hit with 


the cattle breeders, not because the 
services of Messrs. Roesch and Lind 
are free, but because they appreciate 
the interest shown by the banker. 
Mr. Roesch heads the agricultural 
committee of the senior Chamber of 
Commerce and is a past president of 
that organization. Mr. Lind, a past 
president of the Aberdeen Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, is now a di- 
rector of the national organization. 

To give cattle feeders a better 
market for their stock, Mr. Roesch 
helped to organize the Aberdeen 
Livestock Sales Organization, which 
pays in the neighborhood of one and 
a half million dollars annually to 
cattle consignors. 

The First National gets a large 
amount of farm implement paper by 
working closely with dealers. A 
complete credit system is kept up to 
date by subscribing to a service pre 
pared by the county register of 
deeds. 

Much of the bank’s ability to 
finance farm equipment purchases is 
due to the fact that its officers are 
thoroughly familiar with different 
kinds of farm machinery. 

The Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
in which Mr. Roesch also takes 4 
keen interest, has made agriculture 
and livestock its principal project. 
It sponsors an annual feeder calf 
sale which attracts buyers from five 
states. Many calves for 4-H Club 
members throughout the Middle 
West are bought at this sale. An 
annual fair and 4-H Club achieve 
ment celebration takes place in 
Aberdeen annually. This again is 
financed by the senior chamber and 
is a pet Jaycees’ project. Mr. Lind 
has taken a prominent role in devel 
oping this agricultural event. 
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Farm Land Prices Still Point Downward 


M land values declined in most 
Preectons of the country during 
the four months ending Novem- 
per 1, 1949. The United States index, 
according to the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, dropped to 167 
(1912-14 = 100), 3 percent below 
July 1949 and 6 percent below a year 
ago. 

Of the six states, namely, Dela- 
ware, Iowa, Maryland, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, and New York, where 
land values continued to increase in 
July of last year, all but Minnesota 
and New Jersey registered a decline 
for the first time following World 
War II for the November 1949 re- 
porting period. Minnesota and New 
Jersey may have reached their high 
in July 1949, as the index remained 
the same in November. Land values 
in Illinois have remained the same 
for the last three reporting periods. 

Land values in 10 states have de- 
clined 10 percent or more since they 
reached their peak in the post-World 
War II period, with California show- 
ing the greatest decline—-18 percent. 


In 19 other states the decline has 
been between 6 and 10 percent. Else- 
where, the declines were 5 percent or 
less. The chart below gives the per- 
centage changes, by states. 

One of the most significant devel- 
opments in the farm real estate mar- 
ket during the past year has been 
the gradual reduction in the amount 
of funds available by farmers for the 
purchase of farms, according to the 
BAE. Then, too, their reporters indi- 
cate that a more conservative policy 
is being adopted by many lenders. 

Preliminary data for the first six 
months of 1949 indicate a reduction 
of about 3 percent in the total vol- 
ume of farm mortgage recordings 
compared with the same period in 
1948. The volume of farm sales in 
1949 appears to have declined by an 
amount greater than this. Conse- 
quently, it is probable that a larger 
proportion of new farm mortgages 
are for the purpose of refinancing 
existing indebtedness and for capital 
improvements rather than the out- 
right purchase of farm land. 


Present indications are that the 
realized net income of farm opera- 
tors in 1949 will be about 16 percent 
less than 1948 and more than one- 
fifth below the 1947 figure. Prices 
received for individual farm prod- 
ucts will be an important factor in 
influencing land prices. 

On December 15, 1949, the parity 
ratio (ratio of prices received by 
farmers to prices paid, including in- 
terest and taxes) fell to 98. This is 
the first time it has gone below 100 
since November 1941. The prices re- 
ceived index fell to 236 on December 
15, 1949. This is down from a high 
of 307 reached in January 1948. 

Also contributing to the lower 
parity ratio was the one-point rise 
during December 1949, in the index 
of prices paid by farmers for the 
things they use in production and 
living. On December 15, 1949, this 
index stood at 240, which was only 
nine points below the high reached 
in 1948. This is in contrast to a de- 
cline of 71 points in the index of 
prices received by farmers from its 
all-time high. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN FARM LAND PRICES 


PERCENT DECREASE WORLD WAR I! 
PERIOD HIGH TO NOVEMBER 1949 
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GIVES YOU GREATER 


You’re protected—as never before—against loss, 
carelessness, and mistakes when you have Recordak 
microfilm copies of all items handled by your bank. 


These photographically accurate and complete rec- 
ords are on compact rolls of microfilm which can’t be 
tampered with or altered without detection . . . which 
can be vault-stored, if you wish. With them, you can 
review transactions and clarify misunderstandings 
quickly ... by simply flashing the whole story on the 
screen of the Recordak Film Reader. Also, you can 
supply depositors with facsimiles of lost cancelled 
checks. And should your own transit letters go astray, 
Recordak will produce facsimiles of the missing 
items—promptly, without charge. 


GIVES YOU GREATER Speed 


In transit. An adding machine or proof-machine 
tape serves as your transit letter. No tedious, time- 
consuming descriptions are necessary when you have 
a Recordak Microfilmer to give you a complete record 
of each check—instantaneously. 


In bookkeeping. There’s only one record to post... 
there’s only one posting a day. Your bookkeepers, 
using the unique Recordak Single Posting System, post 
only to a statement which is microfilmed at month’s 
end and forwarded to the depositor. The film record 
then serves as the bank’s ledger. 


GIVES YOU GREATER 


You save time and effort in transit... in bookkeep- 
ing. You require less equipment... less stationery. 
Important dollar-savings that you can put your finger 
on... that keep adding up day after day. 


And there’s this advantage, too: you can install 
a Recordak Microfilmer designed for the volume of 
your bank...at a low monthly rental charge that 
includes servicing and parts’ replacement. 


Write today for a free copy of “IN BANK AFTER 
BANK AFTER BANK.” It gives you the full story 
on savings made possible by Recordak microfilming 
in thousands of banks. Recordak Corporation (Sub- 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 350 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to banking systems 
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Wise Handling of Country Bank Deposits 
Assures Ample Credit 


Mr. DE JONG is associate director 
of the News Bureau of the American 
Bankers Association. 


ROMINENTLY featured in any 
— review of agriculture 

in the United States is the fa- 
vorable economic position of the 
country’s farm families. No other 
classification of American citizens 
possesses the resources, the reserves, 
and the “plant capacity” that place 
the farmer in an enviable position to 
meet any problems that may arise in 
the foreseeable future. This situa- 
tion is largely a result of the high 
world demand for American agricul- 
tural products as a result of World 
War II and the fact that for the past 
11 years crop conditions have been 
generally favorable. 

Most reviewers of the agricultural 
Scene comment on the holdings in 
cash, bank deposits, and investments 
of the farmer, but many times 
“authorities” overlook the services 
which have been rendered by the 
country banks of the nation to keep 
agriculture in a sound financial posi- 
tion. There is a tendency to give 
credit to the Government price- 
support programs, Government lend- 
ing agencies, and Government sub- 
sidies, because figures for both 
national and state are available and 
the dollar amount is impressive. 
However, it is sometimes ignored 
that the period from 1940 through 
1949 has been one of almost continu- 
ous inflation and that credit for 
maintaining the nation’s agriculture 
must be shared by the thousands of 
locally owned and operated country 
banks which serve as financial cen- 
ters for the nation’s farm commu- 
nities. 


BAE Bank Asset Study 


This point has been emphasized in 
a study just released by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture which commends the far- 
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INCREASE OF BANK DEPOSITS SINCE 1940 AND CONDITION 
OF BANKS ON DECEMBER 31,1948, BY TYPE OF COUNTIES 


SELECTED AGRICULTURAL COUNTIES 


COMPARED WITH OTHER COUNTIES 


SELECTED AGRICULTURAL 
COUNTIES BY REGION 


TOTAL DEPOSITS - DEC. 31, 1948 AS A PERCENTAGE OF JUNE 29, 1940 


counties 


- All counties having 
deposits of: 


. New York City 


Ji Cash, and due from banks ak: SS 


A-618 selected agricultural 


. Less than $100 million 
. $100 million to $1 billion 


. More than $1 billion 
excluding New York City 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


sightedness of the country banks 
generally in handling the increased 
assets placed in their care by the 
farmer-customers. The figures of 
this study deserve close attention 
for it shows the quality of leader- 
ship in banks that is sound and de- 
pendable. The study is_ entitled 
‘Deposits in Country Banks Up 
Most Since Prewar.”’ It was written 
by Fred L. Garlock, agricultural 
economist, and it shows that country 
banks are serving their farmer-cus- 
tomers for their full credit require- 
ments. 

Taking all of the agricultural 
counties of the United States, the 
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study selects 618 counties in which 
more than one-half of the population 
is rural and which contain no towns 
or cities with population as large 
as 15,000. In these 618 primarily 
agricultural counties, bank deposits 
on January 1, 1949, had increased 
385 percent over the figure for Janu- 
ary 3, 1940. In a group of other 
counties having total bank deposits 
of less than $100-million, the in- 
crease over 1940 was 250 percent. 
In a third group of counties where 
bank deposits ranged from $100- 
million to $1-billion, the increase in 
savings as shown by bank deposits 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 132) 
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International Harvester Farm Equipment . . . Collateral You Can Count On 


McCormick combines, corn pickers, cotton 
pickers, and other power machines have 
helped many farmers and custom operators 
to take a short cut to financial security. 
These folks have proved that big-capacity, 
specialized machines soon cancel out their 
cost and start paying dividends that put 
money in the bank. 

Big, complex machinery, however, costs a 
good deal of money. Lots of folks can’t 
profit from this equipment’s money-making 
performance unless they can finance its pur- 


Here is the new McCor- 
mick 125 SPV self-pro- 
pelled combine. This 
machine cuts‘a 12-foot 
swath—makes one man 
master of the harvest. 
Custom operators fre- 
quently pay for one of 
these machines in a sin- 
gle season. 


“Eos y Street” Is Closer with a McCormick Combine 


chase. Many a farmer has found the answer 
to this problem in friendly meetings with his 
banker and local IH dealer. 


The dealer can recommend machines of 
just the right size and type from the great 
variety of tractors and farm implements built 
by International Harvester.The local banker 
can help practically any farmer to own this 
profitable International Harvester power 
equipment. Working together, this farmer- 
dealer-banker team makes better farming 
and better living the rule in any community. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Philip Gendreau, WN. Y, 


Are Consumer Credit Standards Breaking Down? 


The author is professor of eco- 
nomics at New York University, a 
member of the faculty of The Grad- 
uate School of Banking, a speaker 
and writer on economic subjects, and 
a regular contributor to BANKING. 


field of consumer credit in 1949 

which was not so favorably re- 
ceived was the increasing number of 
dealers and merchants trying to move 
their goods by offering terms which 
violated all the canons of sound con- 
sumer credit. This easing of credit 
terms took two forms: a lengthening 
of the maturity of the loan beyond 
what seemed to be the limits of prud- 
ence; and the lowering or the waiving 
altogether of down-payment require- 
ments. 


QO: of the developments in the 


The latter is the more serious de- 
parture from generally accepted rules 
of sound credit. With no down-pay- 
ment required, the buyer has no 
equity to defend—at least not until 
after a fairly long period of use, and 
after both market depreciation and 
obsolescence have reduced the value 
of his asset. There is therefore less 
incentive to maintain payments; and, 
what is perhaps more undesirable, 
there is a stronger incentive for the 
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consumer to buy more than he can 
afford and to assume commitments 
beyond his financial resources. The 
seller or lender, on the other hand, 
assumes greatly enhanced risks of 
slower payments, defaults, and re- 
possessions. 


That these developments should 
occur at all on the part of even a 
small number of dealers and lenders 
is sufficient to cause some concern in 
the minds of all who are interested in 
consumer credit, in extending its ser- 
vices as broadly as possible and also 
in maintaining it as a sound struc- 
ture, sound financially and sound also 
as a stable and constructive part of 
the national economy. But there is 
another element of concern. If as a 
result of competitive pressures, these 
practices of “loose” and in the long 
run unprofitable credit should become 
more general and should bring about 
a weakening of credit standards all 
along the line, such a development 
would be seized upon, by those who 


Nothing creeps up like tight un- 
derwear and the due date on a note. 
—Herbert V. Prochnow 


are anxious to extend governmental 
control of consumer credit, as reasons 
for legal regulation.. What better 
proof, it might be argued, that pri- 
vate interest and private negotiations 
cannot be trusted with the manage- 
ment of something as easily suscep- 
tible of abuse as is consumer credit? 
And what better argument that some 
policing of the market is necessary? 


Conditions Reflected 
By Cut-Rate Practices 


In the first postwar years, sellers 
were riding high, wide, and hand- 
some and the market gave them no 
reasons to soften their terms of sale. 
The contrary was true. The supply 
of durable consumer goods lagged far 
behind demand. Demand was strong, 
the level of employment was high and 
expanding, take-home pay was large 
with rising wage rates and overtime 
premiums, the consumers as a whole 
were “well heeled” with the accumu- 
lation of wartime savings. Under 
these circumstances, buyers besieged 
sellers for the opportunity to buy, 
sellers were able to and did charge 
premium prices, sold their automo- 
biles only with high-priced trimmings 
which were unneeded and unwanted, 
and in addition some demanded gratu- 
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ities under the table. The larger part 
of the sales was for cash. Where the 
sale was on a time-payment basis, 
the credits were in large part granted 
on terms more conservative than the 
maximum terms prescribed by Regu- 
lation W. 

Like all situations, this one changed 
also. Supply began to catch up with 
demand, soonest in the case of lighter 
and low-priced gadgets and appli- 
ances which used little of the scarce 
metals; and later, as the supply of 
copper, steel, and lead became more 
plentiful, in the case of the heavier 
and more costly durables. Last to 
fall in line were automobiles, and 
in 1949 automobile manufacturers 


broke all records and produced more 
than six million cars and trucks. 

This change from the first postwar 
years in the relations between supply 
and demand were reflected in a num- 
ber of directions. The huge backlog 
of orders disappeared, sometimes 
overnight; premium prices became a 
thing of the past; merchants and 
dealers rediscovered that selling took 
effort, planning, and imagination; the 
upward price trends reversed direc- 
tion and prices began to sag. A fur- 
ther consequence of this turn of mar- 
ket position in favor of buyers was 
the appearance of dealers who cut 
prices below list by discounts, liberal 
trade-ins, or cut credit terms. 


Cut Rates Characteristic 
of Normal Markets 


Dealers and merchants offering 
cut-rate terms of credit fall into sev- 
eral classes. Some are on the way 
out and are trying to forestall the 
evil day of bankruptcy by selling on 
liberal terms of credit, and obviously 
there are more dealers in this position 
now than there were in the lush days 
of 1946-48. There are others who are 
in temporary difficulties, who are try- 
ing to clear excessive or unbalanced 
inventories by cutting prices or by 
cutting the terms of credit—or both. 
It is interesting to note that dealer 
problems first appeared in the field 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 115) 


Accrual of Unearned Discount on Instalment Loans 


N this department last month 

there appeared an explanation of 
the “Seventy-Eight Yield Basis 
System” for accrual of earnings on 
instalment loans, as outlined by 
Edmund T. Finnegan at a meeting 
of the St. Louis Conference of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers. 

On the same program, William F. 
Unwin, auditor of the Southern 
Commercial & Savings Bank, St. 
Louis, showed the method used in 
his bank. The maturity control 
sheet heading shown below will be 
helpful in following Mr. Unwin’s 
explication. 

The general ledger bookkeeper, 
Mr. Unwin said, posts the total of 
all unearned discount to the control 
account and then picks up the sepa- 
rate amounts of discount on the 
proper subsidiary ledger sheet. This 
subsidiary ledger consists of 36 


sheets as illustrated below. Since the 
note teller’s credit ticket indicates 
the maturity date, there is no reason 
why the general bookkeeper should 
have any difficulty in determining 
the proper sheet to credit. 

For the purpose of determining 
the earnings accrual, the subledger 
sheets are headed with a 36-month 
schedule showing: (1) Months re- 
maining for life of the loans repre- 
sented; (2) percentage of balance to 
be accrued for the current month; 
(3) amount of accrual. 

To determine the accrual figure 
for the month becomes a relatively 
simple ‘task under this system. The 
first ledger sheet will show one 
month remaining on the life of the 
loans discounted, and indicates that 
the entire balance is to be accrued. 
The next sheet shows two months 
and .6667 percent to be accrued. If 


UNEARNED DISCOUNT ON INSTALLMENT LOANS—MATURING 
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EXPLANATION 


there are 27 months remaining, the 
accrual would be .0714 percent of 
the balance. Such a computation is 
made for each of the 36 sheets and 
the amount entered in its proper 
space, so that the next month’s per- 
centage will be indicated by the next 
blank space. Then, by running a to- 
tal of the 36 computations, we arrive 
at the total accrual for the month. 
The accruals determined for each 
sheet are then charged to the bal- 
ance and the earnings are credited. 

In connection with this system of 
accrual of unearned discount, it is 
necessary when making refunds for 
prepayment of the loan to charge 
the account for the exact amount of 
discount not earned. The 78ths sys- 
tem table ordinarily is used to deter- 
mine the exact amount of the un- 
earned portion of the original 
charge. 
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Consumer Credit News 
Is Consumer Debt Too Low, Instead of Too High? 


This selection of news and opinion 
was compiled by THEODORE FISCHER 
of BANKING’S editorial staff. 


ARE consumer credit totals actually 
A lower than they have any right 
to be? 

Not at all. 

While nobody has said it in just 
those words, a lot of folks are saying 
almost that. 

There’s food for thought in the 
study, Consumer Buying Power and 
Marketing Opportunities, 1950, by 
Arno H. Johnson, vice-president and 
director of media and research, J. 
Walter Thompson Company, New 
York. Mr. Johnson’s treatise has 
been given wide distribution by the 
Savings Bonds Division of the U. S. 
Treasury Department. 

“The expansion of consumer credit 
during 1948 and 1949 has been view- 
ed with alarm,” says Mr. Johnson, 
“because in terms of dollars individ- 
ual debt has reached totals above 
prewar years and the increase has 
been considered an inflationary force. 
As a possible continuing influence on 
market potentials, however, consum- 
er debt must be studied in relation to 
disposable income and to savings. 

“Consumer debt actually is low 
according to prewar standards. Be- 
tween $38-billion to $63-billion could 
be added to the present total of con- 
sumer credit and mortgages before 
reaching the 1940 relationship to 
disposable income or savings which 
was then considered conservative. 

“In 1929 the individual debt total 
of $49.3-billion represented 99 per- 


Startling question? 


— A.B. A. — 
National Consumer 
Instalment Credit 

Conference 


LaSalle Hotel, 
Chieago 
March 27, 28. 29 


IDEPOSurTS 


WAX? 


“*Take it in and lend it out as fast as they get it—goodness gracious, rien I ever 
tried to manage MY affairs that way!” 


cent of the aggregate of individual 
savings. By 1940 the ratio had 
dropped to 63 percent and by the 
end of 1949 it is estimated that while 
the combined long and short term 
consumer debt totaled $76-billion it 
was only 35 percent of the aggregate 
savings of individuals. Individual 
debt may have been overextended in 
1929 at 99 percent of savings, but 
was it overextended in 1940 at 63 
percent of savings? If not, then 
present debt potentially could be al- 
most doubled without exceeding the 
conservative 1940 ratio. 

“In 1929 individual debt represent- 
ed 60 percent of disposable personal 
income after taxes. By 1940 the 
ratio had dropped slightly to 57 per- 
cent and by the end of 1949 it is 
estimated that the total of individual 
debt represented only 39 percent of 
1948 disposable income. Debt could 
increase over 45 percent before 
reaching the 1940 ratio.” 

Mr. Johnson, with facts and fig- 
ures, makes his point with a punch. 

Many other people, refusing to be- 
come too alarmed at the mounting 
consumer credit totals, have used a 
slightly different approach, pointing 
out that if every loan is made with 
the proper care, the total should be 


a cause for rejoicing rather than 
“remedial action.” 

With so many more people now 
making more money than they did in 
the prewar years, so many more 
people are now perfectly good credit 
risks than a few years ago. As Mr. 
Johnson points out at another place 
in his study, “the discretionary 
spending power alone now is greater 
than the total national income in 
1940.” 


Terms "As a Guide" 


The California Bankers Associa- 
tion’s Commission on Lending Prac- 
tices recently issued a statement on 
consumer credit terms, “presented 
as a guide to banks that wish to ap- 
praise their own lending policies.” 

For personal loans, the schedule 
shows a maximum maturity of 12 
months for unsecured loans and 18 
months for secured. 

Household appliances are placed 
in two categories, each with 2 
months as maximum maturity: for 
refrigerators, rangers, washers 15 
percent down payment; for furmi- 
ture, radio, television 20 percent 
down. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 70) 
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They’re a better mortgage risk! 


As an investor, these facts about the General Electric 
Complete Kitchen Package are important to you! 
The families who own kitchens like this one naturally 
are proud, happy and satisfied with the investment 
they ve made in their houses. 
That’s because General Electric appliances are de- 
signed for truly modern living. They provide more 


leisure. More comfort. More sanitation. And greater 
economy. 


As a mortgagee you know that satisfied investors keep 
their homes longer! They protect their homes financially. 
Below are other important reasons why the “Packaged 
Mortgage” plan helps protect your investment when the 
General Electric Complete Kitchen Package is included. 


Your customers will welcome the 
‘““Packaged Mortgage “’ Plan! 


Under the easy-to-sell “Packaged Mortgage”’ plan, the 
home-buyers add just a few dollars extra a month— 
usually an average of about $4.80*—to their regular 
home mortgage. 


That pays for the kitchen completely—because it’s a 
basic part of the house—and part of the price too! 

The day the new owners move into a G-E equipped 
home, their kitchen-planning problems are over—be- 
cause there is nothing else for them to buy! 


They need not worry about future installation costs. 
They need not worry about heavy short-term install- 
ment payments, because they're paying over the years 
instead of over the months! 

And the savings through ownership of General Elec- 
tric appliances can often offset the slight extra monthly 
payments. 

Home Bureau, Appliance and Merchandise Depart- 
ment, General Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


*When equipment is included in a long-term mortgage. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68) 

For automobiles: New cars, one- 
third down and 24 months; used 
cars (1949-50) one-third and 24 
months; used cars (1946-47-48) 
one-third down and 18 months; used 
cars 1942 and older, 50 percent down 
and 12 months to pay. 

“Schedules of this kind should not 
be applied indiscriminately,” the 
statement points out. “As in other 
types of credit, each risk should be 
considered on its own merits. Since 
every individual will not fit the aver- 
age economic pattern, some borrow- 
ers may be injured by strict adher- 
ence to a fixed formula. The lender’s 
policy while geared to current con- 
ditions should be flexible enough to 
accommodate in a proper manner 
each worthy applicant for a loan. 

“The fundamental function of 
credit, in any form and in good 
times and bad, is to help qualified 
persons and firms acquire goods and 
services and thereby contribute to 
the growth and stability of the na- 
tional economy. Credit practice on 
availability and terms which acts as 
a stimulant to produce or sustain a 
temporary false prosperity or which 
is depressive when business activity 
is declining defeats this fundamen- 
tal purpose. 

“Stated positively, credit practice 
which encourages cash purchases 
and calls for substantial down pay- 
ments and short maturities when 
employment and income are high or 
rising and which displays confidence 
in the future of proven borrowers 
when the trend is downward helps 
stabilize business conditions, aids 
worthy persons and firms, prevents 
injury caused by overextended debt 


“No noisy motors, no switches, 
no bags to empty, no attach- 
ments, and it sweeps the floor 
with just the swish of an arm”’ 


positions, and makes credit serve its 
proper function. This principle ap- 
plies with equal force to all mer- 
chandisers of credit, including re- 
tailers of commodities on credit 
terms.” 


Looking to the Future 


E. J. Frey, vice-president of Union 
Bank of Michigan, Grand Rapids, 
and a member of the Consumer 
Credit Committee of the American 
Bankers Association, writes: “I have 
been very fearful that the consumer 
credit programs of various banks 
throughout the country might be 
penalized, should economic condi- 
tions change materially.” 

Mr. Frey points out that “the past 
15 years have seen a tremendous 
growth in the number of banks of- 
fering consumer credit and instal- 
ment financing facilities. Today the 
banks hold an outstanding position 
in providing this type of credit to 
our economic system. During this 
period the credit losses have been 
negligible—and, as a matter of fact, 
all types of credit losses have been 
small. 

“Many men throughout our bank- 
ing system have done tremendous 
work in developing sizable instal- 
ment financing departments for 
their respective institutions. These 
departments have proven profitable, 
and, in addition, have greatly aided 
the development of other business. 
In most cases adequate reserves 
have been accumulated. The type of 
reserve program in a_ particular 
bank depends on individual factors 
that exist in that bank. 

“Many officers who head the in- 
stalment financing operations of 
their banks have had years of ex- 
perience, particularly with finance 
companies. It is believed that they 
have cautioned and educated their 
top officials against the day of 
increased losses, increased delin- 
quency, increased competition, and 
less profits. 

“Unfortunately, however, top man- 
agement in some institutions fails 
to understand or appreciate the tre- 
mendous value the instalment opera- 
tion has added to the growth and 
profits of the banks—and more im- 
portant, the tremendous value that 
this type of service has added to the 
stature, respect, and position of 
banking in the eyes of millions of 
our citizens. It has been one of the 
strongest factors in rebuilding the 


Beyond the Walls 


S specialists in the exten- 

sion of credit and as the 
principal source of credit, 
banking has a responsibility to 
take the lead in encouraging 
sound lending policies and sales 
terms. This responsibility ex- 
tends beyond the walls of the 
individual bank; it includes its 
whole sphere of influence. 


—California Bankers Association 


position of banking in the eyes of the 
public since the depths of despair 
and public antagonism of 1932. Con- 
sumer credit has brought banking 
directly to hundreds of thousands of 
people who have no other banking 
contact. 

“Top management should take 
heed and give credit where credit 
is due. The consumer credit depart- 
ment should not be treated as a step- 
child, and should not under any cir- 
cumstances be considered a fair- 
weather friend. Officials should pre- 
pare their thinking for the days 
ahead when losses increase and the 
going may be rough. To hastily cur- 
tail or eliminate one’s consumer 
credit activities could have a wide- 
spread demoralizing effect on the 
public. There is more than just the 
individual institution involved. The 
accumulated effect of this develop- 
ment has been very advantageous to 
all banks, and we have all profited 
from its public relations value. Con- 
versely, the drastic change of policy 
in a few institutions could injure all 
who are active in this field and in- 
jure banking collectively. 

“Let us hope that top management 
will make their consumer credit and 
instalment financing program part 
and parcel of their entire thinking 
and planning. To do otherwise could 
bring serious consequences.” 


Housing Census 


The Bureau of the Census feels 
that mortgage lending institutions 
are among the businesses vitally in- 
terested in the census of housing to 
be taken in April. 

The housing census will be made 
as a part of the 17th decennial cen- 
sus, and will be the second nation- 
wide survey of the housing situation 
by the Census Bureau. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 
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B OF M SPANS CANADA WITH 500 


ie 


OFFERS YOUR CLIENTS 


ee ited S: hel with a United States office, established in New York in 
--. opportunities to every United States banker 1859, it has a long and successful record of assisting 
who wishes to further the interests of his clients 


American bankers and businessmen in transacting a | 
in this vast and rapidly expanding market. large volume of Canadian business. 


We invite you to use our facilities for yourself, or your 
clients, with the certainty that all inquiries will receive 
prompt and reliable responses from any of our offices in 
New York, Chicago, or San Francisco, or from our 
Foreign Department in Montreal. 


Canada—third greatest trading nation in the world— 
imports $21 billion worth of goods annually, exports 
over $3 billion. It offers immense sources of raw ma- 
terials, unexcelled labor supply, abundant, low-cost 
power, and fast, economical air, water, rail and highway 
transportation. 


Canada’s gross national product runs to a value of te 
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more than fifteen billion dollars. Wages and salaries 


BANK OF 
amount to over seven billion. 70 A MILLION CANADIANS 
Canada’s people live close to the border—her large MonTREAL 


cities, with mass markets and high population density, eeeee (Canada’s First Bank eoccce 
are mainly along the international boundary. In Canada since 1817... In U.S. since 1859 
This vast market is growing, and Canada’s future is : 


rich. Since 1817 the Bank of Montreal has helped it 


64 Wall St. 
grow, has grown with it. And as the first Canadian bank a 27 S. LaSalle St. 


MONTREAL San Francisco 333 California St. 
LONDON 

City Office . . 47 Threadneedle St., E.C.2 

West End Office . 9 Waterloo Place, S.W. 1 


If you want up-to-the minute information on 
establishing a plant in Canada, on Canadian 
exporting or importing we have specific facts 
and figures. Ask us what you want to know. 
And, as a starter, we'll send you our 100- 
page, fact-packed booklet “Canada Today.” 
Write for booklet A-50 to any of our U. S, 
offices, or to our Foreign Department in 
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The Investment <Market 


G overnments — Other Securities 


In order to know where we 


are going it is important to know where we have 


been. These two articles on the investment situation, one by Murray Olyphant 
and the other by H. Eugene Dickhuth, do this job of hindsighting for you with 


Government Bonds 
MURRAY OLYPHANT 


Mr. OLYPHANT is a member of the 
faculty of The Graduate School of 
Banking and a Government bond and 
money market specialist. 


OR holders of Government se- 
no developments during 

1949 altered the basic founda- 
tions on which the market rests. Re- 
iterated stateménts from both Ad- 
ministration and Federal Reserve 
sources confirmed the desire of both 
for stability and maintenance of the 
interest rate pattern—pattern being 
defined as the coupon rate for the 
various maturities, premiums being 
the result of the actions of sellers 
and buyers in the market. Their 
actions, if carried too far in either 
direction, can and will be countered 
by appropriate action on the part of 
the monetary authorities. 

It can be reasonably anticipated 
that price fluctuations for the longer 
term issues will be contained within 
a range of not more than several 
points, but as matters stand now 
such fluctuations, if they occur, 
would seem more apt to be down- 
ward rather than the reverse but 
would result only from some moder- 
ate increase in short-term rates in- 
itiated to counter a recurrence of 
inflationary pressures. Such a devel- 
opment does not seem to be visual- 
ized by a majority of current eco- 
nomic forecasts. Hence no readjust- 
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skill and brevity 


ment of bank portfolios which have 
been geared to the requirements of 
the individual institution is indi- 
cated. 


Lower Yields 


What really happened to the mar- 
ket for Government securities last 
year shows up more vividly by a 
comparison of the yields rather than 
merely by comparing the prices at 
the beginning and at the end of 1949. 
Take for example the 2s callable on 
December 15, 1952. As a four-year 
maturity in December 1948, pur- 
chases would have shown an amor- 
tized return of 1.62 percent. As a 
three-year maturity one year later 
only an income of 1.25 percent could 
be obtained. The bank popular 244s 
of 1958/56 and 214s of 1959/56 
shifted from a 1.92 percent yield 
(not bad for about seven years) to 
only about 1.45 percent for six years, 
while the rise of over four points for 
the “bank” 214s of 1972/67 dropped 
the yield from 2.37 percent to 2.09 
percent. 


The Taps Catch Up 


Although developing later on in 
the year, the price improvement for 
the entire list of the “ineligible tap” 
issues had a similar effect on yields 
obtainable. The 214s of 1962/59— 
popular with savings banks as of in- 
termediate term and presumably 
saleable in 1952 to commercial banks 
— perhaps — lost nearly .40 percent 
in yield basis from 2.24 percent to 


1.86 percent, while the yield on even 
the longest bond of all, the “Victory” 
24s of 1972/67 — not “eligible” un- 
til 1962 — dropped from nearly 2.50 
percent to under 2.25 percent. The 
failure of the Open Market Commit- 
tee to make its holdings of the “tap” 
issues available in the market after 
June 30 seems to have been pri- 
marily responsible for the price im- 
provement which occurred. Actual 
demand for the longer bonds was 
not substantial, but whatever de- 
mand there was found such a scare- 
ity of offerings that price changes 
seem to have been greater than war- 
ranted by the volume of purchases. 


Market-Stimulating Policies 


The developments leading to and 
responsible for so strong a demand 
for the various Government issues 
have been covered in this column 
from month to month. They can per- 
haps be summarized by saying that 
the anti-recessionary —or anti-de- 
flationary if you will — policies of 
the monetary authorities would ap- 
pear in retrospect to have been 
somewhat overdone and to have been 
continued beyond the point of need. 
In particular the release of some 
$33,-billion of “high powered” re- 
serves to member banks from April 
to August inclusive certainly served 
more as “a shot in the arm” to the 
market for Governments of all ma- 
turities than as a stimulant to the 
volume of loans, although fully 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 74) 
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The First National Bank of Chicago 


Board of Directors 


Edward E. Brown 


Chairman of the Board 


Leopold E. Block 


Chairman, Finance Committee, 
Inland Steel Company 


Augustus A. Carpenter 


Director, Hills-McCanna 
Company 


J. D. Farrington 
President, Chicago, 


Rock Island and Pacific 
Railroad Company 


James B. Forgan 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


Walter M. Heymann 
Vice-President 


Henry P. Isham 


President, Clearing Industrial 
District, Ine. 


James S. Knowlson 


Chairman of the Board 
and President, 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 


Homer J. Livingston 
Vice-President 


Hughston M. Mc Bain 


Chairman of the Board, 
Marshall Field & Company 


Bentley G. Mc Cloud 


President 


James Norris 
President, Norris Grain Co. 


John P. Oleson 


Banker 


Irvin L. Porter 
Banker 
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Statement of Condition December 31, 1949 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks 


United States Obligations—Direct and fully Guaranteed 
$ 715,904,011.42 


Unpledged 


Pledged—To Secure Public Deposits and 
Deposits Subject to. Federal Court Order 
To Secure Trust Deposits 

Under Trust Act of Illinois 


Other Bonds and Securities 


Loans and Discounts 


Real Estate (Bank Building) 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock ‘ 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 


Interest Earned, not Collected . 


Other Assets 


Capital Stock 
Surplus. 


Other Undivided Profits 


LIABILITIES 


Discount Collected, but not Earned . 
Dividends Declared, but Unpaid 


Reserve for Taxes, etc. : 
Liability Account of Acceptances 


Time Deposits . 
Demand Deposits 


Deposits of Public Funds . 


Liabilities other than those above stated . 


R. Douglas Stuart 
Vice-Chairman, 
Quaker Oats Company 


George G. Thorp 
Madison, Wis. 


Louis Ware 


President, International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp. 


$ 444,771,789.09 


$ 560,139,741.25 


196,941,810.00 
81,531,004.97 
512,000.00 


994.888,826.39 
98,869,256.81 
790,957,228.52 
2,555,847.71 
4,350,000.00 
3,629,255.97 
5,885,554.16 
193,998.88 
"$2,461,469, 709.69 


75,000,000.00 
70,000,000.00 
9,290,838.46 
1,054,446.27 
1,500,000.00 
21,360,092.31 
4,651,670.99 


1,641,425,482.72 


Albert H. Wetten 
President, A. H. Wetten & Co. 


Harry A. Wheeler 
Banker 


C. J. Whipple 


Chairman of the Board, 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett &Co. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


192,414,072.58 


2,278,611,344.39 
1,317.27 
$2,461,469,709.69 


John P. Wilson 
Wilson & Mellvaine 


Robert E. Wilson 


Chairman of the Board, 
Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) 


Robert E. Wood 


Chairman of the Board, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
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three - quarters — probably more — 
of additions to commercial bank 
portfolios were confined to the ma- 
turities in the short-term category. 


Refinancing Very Successful 


In any event December saw the 
successful replacement of over $414- 
billion of 2 percent, 242 percent and 
34% percent bonds with a 1% percent 
note with a 414-year maturity, which 
promptly commanded a premium of 
10/32 and thereby lost .075 percent 
of the 1.375 percent yield. This was 
tollowed by the substitution of a 14 
percent coupon for the 114 percent 
coupon on the $5,695-million of cer- 
tificates maturing on January 1. 
Both of these refunding offerings 
were accepted by 914 out of every 10 
holders —if there can be half a 
holder — of the called and maturing 
issues, a result which plainly indi- 
cates their inability to find any other 
satisfactory replacement and seems 
to forecast the continuance of the 
14% percent rate for some months 
unless an early contra-seasonal rise 
in loans should occur and be re- 
garded as again having inflationary 
implications to be counteracted by a 
higher short term rate. 


Bank Loans Decline Slightly 


For the full year of 1949 the total 
loans of the reporting member banks 
declined $595-million with the fol- 
lowing changes in the various cate- 
gories: 

(000,000 
omitted) 
Commercial, industrial and 
agricultural loans —$1,657 
Real estate loans + 280 
Other loans (chiefly con- 

sumer) + 499 
Loans to carry securities.... + 205 
Loans to banks + 78 


TOTAL LOANS 


The reporting member bank fig- 
ures account for about 58 percent of 
the total loans for all commercial 
banks, but there was a marked dif- 
ference in the maintenance of loan 
volume as between the larger and 
smaller institutions. To October 26 
(latest figures available) the 6,500 
country member banks had increased 
their loans by $565-million since 
December 31, 1948, while the loans 
of the Central Reserve and Reserve 
City member banks had declined $1,- 
390-million as the natural effect of 
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—$ 595 


the shrinkage in the volume of the 
larger business loans which are con- 
centrated in the money centers. 


Banks Increase Government 
Bond Holdings 

The effect of the drop in loans to- 
gether with the new buying power 
of the released reserves was to raise 
the amount of Government issues 
held by the reporting member banks 
by nearly $414-billion, of which only 
$43-million were bonds. During the 
year, over $6%%-billion of called 
bonds were replaced by certificates 
or notes in Treasury refinancing op- 
erations. Commercial banks owned 
about $41,-billion of these issues on 
December 31, 1948. The reporting 
member banks account for about 56 
percent of the Government issues 
owned by all commercial banks. It 
seems clear that purchases of bonds 
only just about replaced those which 
had been called and were for the 
most part confined to bond issues 
callable within a five-year period. 

Again, however, there was a 
marked difference between the de- 
gree of increase as between the Cen- 
tral and Reserve City banks and the 
country banks. Government security 
holdings of the former had by Oc- 
tober 26 increased about 12 percent 
in the current year, while the latter 
had risen only about 314 percent, 
the natural concomitant of the re- 
verse action of the loan portfolio. 


FR Banks Sell Governments . . . 

Offsetting the increase in the 
amount of Governments held by com- 
mercial banks, the portfolio of the 
Federal Reserve banks declined 
about $414-billion. This is the way 
the portfolio stood at the beginning, 
middle and end of the year: 


12/29/48 
$11,783 
563 — 563 


Maturing in 1 year or less 
Maturing in from 1 to 2 years ... 
Maturing in from 2 to 5 years ... 
Maturing in over 5 years 


$23,347 


Only about $40-million of the $323- 
million decline in bonds in the sec- 
ond half of the year came from the 
over-5-year category. The balance 
were reclassified in the 2-to-5 year 
sector. Most of the $314-billion de- 
cline in the longer bonds in the first 
half of the year were the result of 
sales in the market, although $446- 
million were reclassified in June. 
Market sales of the longer bonds 


were shut off at the end of June. 


And Show High Profits 


The heavy sales of the longer 
bonds in the first six months re 
sulted in a substantial profit to the 
Federal Reserve banks during 1949, 
Net additions to current net earn- 
ings were $28-million, most of which 
was profit from the sales of Govern. 
ment securities. Only in 1943, when 
such profits were nearly $36-million 
has this figure been exceeded. Of the 
total of $239-million net earnings 
from all sources, $193-million will 
return to the U. S. Treasury as in- 
tcrest on the excess of Federal Re. 
serve notes outstanding over the 
amount of the gold certificate re. 
serves. 


Contraction of FR Credit 

Since “Federal Reserve credit” is 
the base for credit expansion in the 
banking system and nearly all of the 
“credit” has resulted from acquisi- 
tion of Government securities (loans, 
discounts and advances were only 
$97-million on December 28 — less 
than 1, percent of total Federal Re- 
serve credit), the contraction of 
about $4,700-million in the Govern- 
ment holdings of the Federal Re- 
serve banks naturally resulted ina 
decline of nearly $4-billion in mem- 
ber bank reserve balances. An in- 
crease of $190-million in the gold 
stock and a decline of $560-million 
in money in circulation accounted 
for the extra $700-million. Without 
the release of the $3,800-million re- 
sulting from lower reserve require- 
ments for the member banks, the 
increase in member bank holdings 
of securities would not have been 
possible. 


(000,000 omitted) 
6/29/49 12/28/49 
$11,979 $11,410 


Change for 
Year 
—$ 373 


+ 207 
— 38,829 


—$4,558 


$19,517 $18,789 


U.S. Debt Increases 

During 1949 the U. S. debt in- 
creased over $4,300-million—from 
$252,840-million on December 31, 
1948, to $257,160-million on Decem- 
ber 31, 1949. A reduction in the first 
quarter of $1,189-million was fol- 
lowed by increases of $1,133-million, 
$3,910-million and $451-million in 
the second, third and fourth quar- 
ters. 
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The increase exceeded the deficit of 
$342-billion reported for the cal- 
endar year by about $800-million. 
All of the increase came from addi- 
tional issues of non-marketable obli- 
gations, as marketable issues de- 
clined about $2,360-million. The 
popularity of the Treasury savings 
notes added $3-billion to their total, 
special issues rose $2,200-million and 
Savings Bonds increased by a little 
over $11-billion. 


Other Securities 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


The author is a financial writer on 
the New York Herald Tribune. 


HE long period of stagnation of 
Tie equity markets seems to be 

coming to an end. Very few 
prognosticators anticipated this de- 
velopment and it was one of the 
phenomena of the old year that, just 
as the coal and steel strikes were at 
their height, buying of stocks set in 
on a large and nationwide scale. 

The analysts now feel that the 
great changes which have taken 
place in the American economy since 
the depression of the 1930’s have 
also altered the behavior of the 
stock market. There is now so much 
institutional investment and rela- 
tively smaller individual and specu- 
lative participation in the buying 
and selling of securities that the 
markets anticipate to a lesser extent 
than previously future business con- 
ditions, but rather follow current 
trends. 

There is no question that the boom 
which was resumed in the last quar- 
ter of 1949 following settlement of 
the steel strike will carry well into 
1950, and all economists seem agreed 
that prospects for the first six 
months are excellent. The stock 
market advance was particularly 
striking in December. 

On the last day of the year stocks 
listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange had a market value of 
$76,291,958,439, compared with $73,- 
174,833,549 on November 30. The 
number of listed issues remained 
unchanged at 1,457 in this period, 
but on December 31 there were 
listed 2,165,670,128 shares with an 
average market value of $35.23 a 
share, compared with 2,151,632,289 
with an average market value of 
$34.01 30 days previously. 

Chemical stocks led all groups in 
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value at $10,661,299,626 on Decem- 
ber 31, with petroleum and natural 
gas issues a close second at $10,046,- 
827,497. However, in the overall 
picture the advance in listed stock 
values of more than $3-billion in one 
month was generally regarded as 
astounding, particularly because of 
the slump conditions which pre- 
vailed in the first half of 1949. 

There were, of course, a number 
of inter-related factors. The so- 
called recession in the first six 
months led to a decline in interest 
rates and a rise in high grade bond 
prices. Working capital require- 
ments of corporations were reduced 
because of smaller trading volume, 
and this led to a substantial in- 
crease of working capital positions 
throughout industry. 

As a result depreciation allow- 
ances and undistributed profits be- 
came available in large volume for 
industrial financing purposes, and 
new capital flotations in the second 
half were nearly 50 percent less than 
in the first six months. Bond prices 
continued to rise and, despite a 
somewhat lower volume of business 
activity, compared with 1948, the 
ratio of profits paid to stockholders 
was larger than in any one year 
since the war. In fact, dividends for 
1949 as a whole are estimated to 
exceed similar 1948 distributions by 
about 10 percent. By the end of the 
third quarter they were 8.2 percent 
higher than in the like 1948 period. 


Tue stock market advance of last 
year, which was carried into the first 
fortnight of 1950, led to an over-all 
rise in stock prices of about 20 per- 
cent for 1949. Nearly all industrial 
groups shared in the increase of 
share values, but the greatest gains 


“You won’t have to bother sending an 
overdraft statement ...1I know it!” 


were recorded among nondurable 
goods manufacturing industries, and 
among companies of such classifica- 
tions as leather, brewing, rayon, 
fertilizers, drugs, paper, broadcast- 
ing and television, automobile and 
distilling. 

Issues of new corporate securities 
fell more than 16 percent and are 
estimated at about $4.6 for the year 
as a whole. 


Srate and local governments were 
in the market for about $2.9-billion 
of money, which was about $200- 
million more than in 1948, according 
to statistics of the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle. The year 1950 
promises to produce a continued 
stream of new state and municipal 
issues. In the last November elec- 
tions, voters approved $1.3-billion 
of such new flotations alone. One 
interesting development in this field 
which may bear watching is whether 
the tax-exempt feature of some of 
these bonds will be continued or 
abandoned. The new tax plan of 
the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment again urges that this 
feature, which was eliminated from 
Treasury obligations several years 
ago, should also be abandoned by 
the states, and there are many who 
support this view. This may act as 
a possible deterrent to long term 
prospects of state and municipal 
financing and may force higher 
levels of interest rates in this field. 

Yields on high grade corporate 
bonds continued to decline in 1949 
and reached the lowest level since 
midyear 1947. Adoption of indus- 
trial pensions, initiated by the steel 
industry late last year, may have a 
considerable bearing on this seg- 
ment of the investment markets. 
Since the embracing of the pension 
principle by other industries is a 
foregone conclusion, the demand for 
bonds is likely to be very substantial 
in years to come for pension port- 
folio purposes. The geheral expecta- 
tion is that this may conceivably 
depress yields further and con- 
versely boost prices because of sus- 
tained demand. 

In the bond field, the new year 
opens with a new development. The 
International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development will redeem 
$100-million of outstanding obliga- 
tions and replace them by a new 
serial issue of the same total at 
which bidders name the coupon rate 
for the various maturities. 
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BANK LAW NEWS 


Savings Bonds—Interest—Trust Funds 


TRUST FUNDS. AS 
TIME DEPOSITS 


The Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System has out- 
lined conditions under which trust 
department funds placed in the 
banking department of the same 
member bank may be regarded as 
time deposits within the meaning of 
the Board’s Regulations D, relating 
to reserves, and Q, relating to inter- 
est on deposits. 

The Board has concluded that 
where the aggregate uninvested 
trust funds held by the trust depart- 
ment are placed in two deposit ac- 
counts, one a demand deposit, the 
other a time deposit without identi- 
fication of the funds of individual 
trusts included therein, the latter 
may be regarded as a time deposit 
within the meaning of the Regula- 
tions if: 

“(1) The amount of sindibiciaaait 
trust funds placed in such deposit is 
determined in good faith on a rea- 
sonable and conservative basis in 
the light of monthly reviews of 
anticipated requirements for the dis- 
bursement of trust funds within the 
near future, which show that no 
trust funds included in the deposit 
will be needed for the purpose of 
making such disbursements within 
the ensuing 30 days; 

“(2) The deposit is subject to a 
written agreement between the trust 
department and the banking depart- 
ment which complies with the re- 
quirements of the definition of one 
of the types of time deposits set 
forth in Regulations D and Q and 
the deposit otherwise conforms to 
such definition ; 

“(3) The member bank is satis- 
fied, either through consultation with 
its attorneys or otherwise, that the 
practice under which such a deposit 
is made is not inconsistent with ap- 
plicable State law relating to trust 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC EVIDENCE STATUTES APPLICABLE 
TO BANK RECORDS 
Statutes which permit the introduction in evidence of photographic copies 
of bank records are now in force in the following twenty-two states. The 
laws are not uniform, however, so that the conditions under which photo- 
graphic copies may be used in lieu of original records vary considerably from 


state to state. 


Stat. Ann. (1947) §§16-501— 


16-504 


Gen. Stat. (1949) §§5950—5952 
Stat. Ann. (1949 Supp.) §107.069 
Laws 1949, c. 168 

Laws 1947, c. 268 §§3, 5 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Missouri 


Code Ann. (1947 Supp.) Art. 35 §68 
Laws Ann. (1949 Supp.) c. 233 §79A, C 
Laws 1949, No. 304 

Rev. Stat. Ann. §§1880.1—-1880.4 


Laws 1949, L.B. No. 68 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 


Laws 1949,c. 281 
Stat. Ann. (1948 Supp.) §§2:98-27.1, 2; 17:6-24.1 


Laws 1949, c. 729 (savings banks only) 
Gen. Code Ann. (1949 Supp.) §§710—118, 12102—23a 
Laws 1949, c. 74 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Washington 
West Virginia 


Stat. Ann. (1948 Supp.) Tit. 7 §321a 
Laws 1948, c. 2087 

Laws 1948, No. 1193 

Laws 1949, c. 98 

Laws 1949, c. 223 

Laws 1949, H.B. No. 160 


Stat. (1947) §327.29 


administration or otherwise, and 
that the practice is not inconsistent 
with the terms of any applicable 
trust instrument or court order. 

“Tf the amount of uninvested trust 
funds placed in a time deposit in the 
member bank’s banking department 
is determined arbitrarily and with- 
out consideration of probable re- 
quirements for the disbursement of 
funds of particular trust accounts, it 
is the Board’s view that the deposit 
would not satisfy the conditions 
prescribed above.”—Federal Reserve 
Bulletin, January 1950. 


BLUE MONDAY 


Illustrating, perhaps, the folly of sergeants buy- 
ing cars rom privates first class. 


One Singletary, a soldier, bought 
a car on the instalment plan. The 


conditional bill of sale was recorded 
in Grady County, where he lived, 
but the car was kept at his post in 
Dougherty County. He later sold the 
car to one Sergeant Fine Monday, 
informing him that he had clear title 
to it. This was somewhat of an 
exaggeration; Singletary still owed 
the finance company and when he 
failed to keep up his payments, the 
company attempted to repossess the 
car from Fine Monday. 

Now, a Georgia law provides that 
a conditional bill of sale upon “stocks 
of goods, wares and merchandise or 
other personal property” located in 
a county other than where the mort- 
gagor resides, shall be recorded in 
both counties. 

Monday, suggesting that an auto- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 
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A PRIME CREDIT 
OUTLET ror BANKS 


ONE WHICH MANY BANKERS ARE OVERLOOKING 
(instead of looking over) TODAY! 


Imagine an industry so wanted, needed and 
demanded by the public that it has grown 
into one of America’s largest industries in 
25 years. Alone and unaided. Self-financed. 
With little or no service advertising or 
promotion. With no stock or bond offer- 
ings to the public. Achieving a gross vol- 
ume of $2,500,000,000—and doing this 
generally without any working partner- 
ship with banks. 


That, gentlemen, is the “for-hire” truck- 
ing industry. An industry without which 
America’s peacetime (or wartime) econ- 
omy would be almost paralyzed. An indus- 
try which has helped, more than any other 
form of transportation, in making this 
country and your community what they 
are today. 


The “for-hire” trucking industry now 
needs an active working partnership with 
banks—to help finance one of the greatest 
expansion programs in its phenomenal 
history. 


Thanks to its tremendous war effort, and 
the wartime unavailability of new trucks 
and equipment, for-hire truck operators 
now require hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars worth of new trucks —the tools and 
equipment they need in order to operate. 


Are America’s bankers going to get this 
business this time? 


Or are you again going to let it go— by 
default—to credit outlets whose terms pe- 
nalize the operators, and thus make every- 
thing you, your family and your com- 
munity eat, buy, use or wear cost more? 


No matter how well-informed you may 
be on credit outlets ... you are not com- 
pletely well-informed, unless you are han- 
dling your share of this “for-hire” truck 
financing business now. 


The trucking industry as a whole is a 
gigantic industry—and the “for-hire” car- 
rier is one of its major segments. The in- 
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dustry as a whole issues directly every 
fifteenth pay check in America. 

It transports everything you eat, buy, 
use or wear all or part of its way to you. 

It is a colossal user of any raw or fabri- 
cated materials originating in your area. 

It is the connecting-link between all 
other forms of transportation — and your 
community, your home. 

From you, Mr. Banker, here is what the 
“for-hire” truck operators in your neigh- 
borhood need —starting now: 


1. A low simple interest rate 
2. Lower down payments 
3. Longer amortization terms 


Mind you, these terms are needed by solid 
business men. Men who use their trucks for 
business — ot for pleasure. 


We, as spokesmen for the trucking in- 
dustry, do not ask you blindly to grant new 
credit to any truck operator—mot yet. 

All we ask you to do is study this prime 
credit outlet which your bank may now be 
missing — the opportunity to do business 
with the “for-hire” truck operators in your 
community. 


Send for the booklet below. It gives the 
complete story. And it’s free. 


tne AMERICAN TRUCKING ouster 


American Trucking Associations 
Washington 6G, D. C. 
© 1950 American Trucking Associations 


ACCEPT FREE BOOK: 


| You can get this whole story 

| in a recently published book, 

| a new edition of ‘Motor 
Carrier Equipment Financ- 

j ing’ just off the press. It 

| will come to you free if you 

I request it now. 
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mobile is “other personal property,” 
claimed that the finance company 
should have recorded the conditional 
bill in Dougherty as well as in Grady 
County and, since this was not done, 
that he could not be deemed to have 
purchased the car with constructive 
notice of the finance company’s 
claim. 


Georgia’s Court of Appeals did 


not agree. It applied the doctrine of 
ejusdem generis to the statute. That 
is to say, the statute referred to 
stocks of goods, wares and merchan- 
dise; when it then referred to “other 
personal property,” it referred to 
personal property of the same kind 
or, in other words, stocks of other 
personal property. 

Thus, said the court, so far as 
automobiles were concerned the 
statute contemplated conditional 


bills of sale involving merchants or 
dealers engaged in the business of 


The innumerable ways that savings are accomplished 
are well known to many, but to you who administer these 
savings, here is one way you can make the saving of a life- 
time right in your own bank... with Hood Rubber Tile 


Flooring. 


For 25 years, banks across the country have found new 
savings in the longer wear of Hood Rubber Tile... “the 
floor that lasts a lifetime.” In addition, they have found new 
economies in its ease of maintenance, new comfort in its re- 
siliency, new beauty in its blending colors and patterns. 

Yes, start these savings of a lifetime today. Write for full- 
color catalog for complete information. 


od 
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keeping or storing automobiles, not 
the likes of Singletary. 

The court held, therefore, that the 
conditional bill needed only to be 
recorded in Grady county to give 
Fine Monday constructive notice of 
its existence and, accordingly, that 
the car might be repossessed from 
him. G. M. A. C. v. Monday, 54 S.E. 
2d 479. Paton’s Digest §§5-7. 


ESCHEAT 


State may escheat unclaimed dividends held by 
Federal liquidators of national bank. 


Asked whether a Michigan escheat 
statute applied to claims duly proved 
in a national bank liquidation but 
never collected by the claimants, the 
Supreme Court has found it “not 
appropriate” to answer the main 
question and, instead, has enunci- 
ated some general principles: 

The Constitution does not prohibit 
a state from escheating deposits in a 
national bank located and actively 
doing business therein, abandoned 
by their owners or belonging to 
missing persons. 

The state, after a reasonable lapse 
of time, may lawfully administer 
such assets, holding them for the 
benefit of the disappeared claimant 
or the missing owner for a period 
and providing for eventual escheat. 

The state may do this through ap- 
pointment of a personal representa- 
tive, or a public administrator, or by 
utilizing its own public officials. 

The mere putting of the state it- 
self, or its duly named officer, in the 
shoes of a claimant to take what the 
bank would otherwise be obliged to 
disburse to the claimant himself 
does not burden, obstruct, or frus- 
trate a going national bank in dis- 
charging its Federal functions. 

A mere requirement that a na- 
tional bank report unclaimed prop- 
erty to the state does not interfere 
with the bank’s Federal function any 
more than does a requirement that 
it report tangible property for pur- 
poses of taxation. 

“It is but a decent comity between 
governments” for a Federal officer 
possessed of property claimed by the 
state to be subject to its taxing or 
escheat power to make reasonable 
disclosure thereof to such authority 
as the state designates. 

But these basic general rights of 
the state must be asserted at a time, 
in a manner, or through such means 
as do not interfere with the Federal 
function of orderly liquidation or 
conflict with Federal law. Roth v. 
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Delano, 70 S. Ct. 22. Paton’s Digest, 
Deposits §17:2. 


U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 


State court may require beneficiary to redeem 
bond purchased in fraud of creditors and surren- 
der proceeds. 


In New York one Laundree died 
insolvent, leaving in addition to as- 
sets of $175 and debts in excess of 
$1,300, U. S. Savings bonds with a 
total maturity value of $1,950, pay- 
able on his death to his brother, who 
had contributed nothing to their 
purchase. 

Laundree’s wife, as administratrix 
of his estate, claimed the proceeds of 
the bonds, on the grounds that their 


purchase was a voluntary transfer | 


rendering him insolvent, and New 


York Surrogate’s Court agreed with | 


her. 
Where a debtor makes a voluntary 


conveyance of his property without | 


fair consideration, said the court, 


the presumption arises that he was | 


insolvent at the time of the transfer, 
and the conveyance is deemed fraud- 
ulent as to creditors. 

The court granted that Treasury 
‘regulations, with which state courts 
cannot interfere, provide that sole 
and absolute ownership of a bond 
vests in the surviving registered 
beneficiary. 

However, said the court, the pur- 
pose of the regulations is to protect 
the Government in the case of dis- 
putes over ownership of bonds and, 
for the purpose of promoting their 
sale, to guarantee that the bonds 
will be paid to the person designated 
on the ‘bonds; they were not in- 
tended to give a beneficiary the right 
to retain the proceeds of bonds, irre- 
spective of any illegality in the man- 
ner in which the bonds were ob- 
tained. 

Thus, though it was granted that 
each bond constituted a Government 


contract with Laundree to pay the | 


proceeds of the bonds to his brother, 
and that a state court cannot inter- 
fere with that contract, it was held 


that “principles of equity and fair | 


dealing” require that a person profit- 
ing by a fraud may be required to 
disgorge the proceeds of the fraud 
independently of and without inter- 


ference in the performance of the | 


Government’s contract. 


Accordingly, the brother was or- | 


dered to execute the necessary in- 
struments to redeem the bonds and 


Surrender their proceeds to his | 
sister-in-law. Matter of Laundree, | 


91 N.Y.S. 2d 482. 
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In 

Bags, 

Barrels, 

Boxes, 

Buckets or Bulk 


Most Marketable 
Products are 
Good Security 


For St. Lovis Terminal 
Field Warehouse Loans 


You can’t afford to pass up opportunities to be of real 
service to your customers—especially when they need 
sound financial advice. 


Progressive bankers today are advising their customers 
to use St. Louis Terminal Field Warehousing Service 


when inventories are high in relation to liquid assets. 
This method of lending money enables bankers to 
dD Create New Loans secured by bonded warehouse receipts 


» Convert open-line credit customers to a secured loan 


» Increase the amount of the customer’s loan safely 


For FREE BOOKLET wire or write 


our nearest office today. 


INVENTORIES COLLATERALIZED FOR.COM- 
MERCIAL LOANS—ST. LOUIS TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY FIELD WAREHOUSING 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSE CO. 


Quarter of a Century of Warehousing Service 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. CHICAGO 3, ILL. CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
826 Clark First Nat'l Bank Bldg. Carew Tower 


DALLAS 1, TEXAS KANSAS CITY 6, MO. MEMPHIS 3, TENN. 
Construction Bidg. Waldheim Bidg. Sterick Bldg. 
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Bank of America 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


California’s Statewide Bank 


* * 


Condensed Statement of Condition, December 31, 1949 


RESOURCES 

Cash in Vault and in 

Federal Reserve Bank. . . . $ 674,199,555.16 
311,581 ,876.94 

United States Government Obligations, 

direct and fully guaranteed. . . . . . . . . 41,795,494,070.18 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds. . . . . . . 317,136,955.83 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. . . . . . ... 7,281 800.00 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable. . . . . 20,309,516.35 
Bank Premises, Furniture, Fixtures and Safe Deposit Vaults 46,132,255.05 
Gther Real Estate Qwned . . 387,281.06 


Customers’ Liability on account of Letters of Credit 
and Acceptances, and on Endorsed Bills and Notes 70,257 239.09 
Other Resources . . 506,360.53 


TOTAL RESOURCES . . . $6,250,402,352.28 


LIABILITIES 


Undivided Profit ..... 63,118,961.36 
TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS .... . . . $ 310,717,868.09 
Reserve for possible Loan Losses . . = 45,608,351.46 


Savings and Time . . _2,647,696,564.40§ >-775,110,029.39 
Liability for Letters of Credit and as Acceptor of and 

Endorser on Acceptances, Bills, and Notes. . . . 72,637 886.39 


Deposits 


Reserve for Interest Received in Advance. . ... 18,959,247.11 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . . . .... 27 368,969.84 


TOTAL LIABILITIES . . . $6,250,402,352.28 


This statement includes figures of the Bdnk’s foreign branches 
Main Offices in Two Reserve Cities of California 
SAN FRANCISCO e LOS ANGELES 


Foreign branches: London, Manila, Tokyo. Yokohama. Kobe, Shanghai, Bangkok 


Branches throughout California 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT AS ee] MEMBER FEDERAL 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 7 f RESERVE SYSTEM 


Effective Letters 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


| Second Guidepost—PERSON 


Once you know what you want 
your letter to do, concentrate on 
your reader. Visualize him; recall 
everything you know about him as a 
person. If he is a stranger to you, 
at least remember that he is a per- 
son and that he will react just about 
the way you do. Shape your specific 
purpose for the particular person 


| you’re addressing. Settle on the ap- 
_ proach—reason, appeal, advantage, 


or order of facts—that fits him best. 
Adapt your presentation to the 
person you're addressing. Don't 


| write all your letters the same way. 


| Third Guidepost—PLAN 


You are now at the stage of com- 
position. Make it a habit to think 
out the structure of what you are 


| going to say before you begin to dic- 
| tate. This is a written message, 


and you can’t get away with the 
casual, formless processes of ordi- 
nary speech. 

Order the thoughts you have de- 
veloped so as to convey your purpose 
to the person: plan the sequence of 
steps you will follow. 


Fourth Guidepost—POINT 


Never forget that you are writing 
a message, not a document. Skip the 
flourishes, the extra touches, the un- 
necessary phrases. Keep yeur pur- 
pose, person, and plan clearly in 
mind from sentence to sentence. Re- 
duce your thoughts to their essen- 
tials and put them in simple, direct 
language. 

Say what you mean, and only what 
needs to be said, as clearly and pleas- 
antly as you can. Get to the point 
quickly, cover it once, and end 
promptly—with a smile. 
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Combined Statement 


FLORIDA NATIONAL GROUP OF BANKS 


December 31, 1949 


RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts 


$ 70,139,553.78 


Banking House, Furniture & Fixtures, Including Office Buildings 5,297.238.60 
Other Real Estate Owned 


Prepaid Expenses 
Other Resources 


Florida County and Municipal Bonds 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 


Other Securities 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Contingencies 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest, Etc 
Interest & Income Collected, Not Earned 


Bills Payable 
Letters of Credit 
Other Liabilities 
Deposits 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
of Jacksonville 
FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
& TRUST COMPANY 
at Miami 
FLORIDA BANK & 
TRUST COMPANY 
at Daytona Beach 
FLORIDA BANK 
at Chipley 
FLORIDA BANK 
at Bushnell 
FLORIDA BANK 
at Orlando 
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145,525.03 
35,899.33 
7,389.75 


42,170.94 
1,138.048.43 


160,431,335.51 
22,493,808.54 
600,600.00 
1,231,602.75 
114,195,767.11 300,091,162.34 


$375,758,939.77 


$ 7,250,000.00 
16,062,500.00 
1,504,841.00 $ 24,817;341.00 


2.895,772.34 
1,193,822.84 
723,410.58 
70,000.00 
42,170.94 
217.59 
346,016,204.48 


$375,758.939.77 


FLORIDA NATIONAL 
GROUP of BANKS wae 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Pensacola 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Ocala 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Belle Glade 


FLORIDA BANK 
at Madison 
FLORIDA BANK 
at DeLand 
FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK FLORIDA BANK & 
at Key West TRUST COMPANY 


FLORIDA NATIONAL B at West Palm Beach 
et Bestow FLORIDA BANK 


at Gainesville 
FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Coral Gables 


at Lakeland 


FLORIDA BANK FLORIDA BANK FLORIDA BANK FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Port St. Joe at Fort Pierce at Starke of Fernandina 
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For the 
Architectural 


Scrapbook 


Suown here are a number of out. 
standing new or remodeled banks 
with features of interest. Banks 
from Massachusetts to California, 
and from Texas to Puerto Rico are 
pictured on these two pages. 


Above is the Georgian-Colonial front of the remodeled South Station Office 

of the National Shawmut Bank of Boston. Furnishings are maple repro- 

ductions of early American pieces, and the walls are decorated with old 
prints and murals of famous scenes in American history 


The photo above shows the interior of the Hyde Park Savings Bank of Boston. A wide- 
open public area is featured. Transactions are conducted over convenient counters de- 
signed to provide proper privacy for all tellers and cashiers 


The Harvard Trust Company, 

Arlington, Massachusetts, above, 

features modern uncluttered 

customer space. Good lighting 

is assured through flush ceiling 

lights and large wall panels of 
glass block 
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The Magnolia Center Branch of the Citizens National Trust The banking room of the Lakewood State Bank of Dallas, 

and Savings Bank of Riverside, California, looked like a Texas, bears little resemblance to the old-time banks of 

flower show with 86 bouquets and plants sent by wellwishers marble pillars and bronze cages. It features carpeted floor, 
for the bank’s opening easy chairs, and soft music 


The lobby walls of the Union 
National Bank of Charlotte, 
North Carolina, right, are 
adorned with photographs. In 
the photo collection are pictures 
of the original building and of 
the remodeled building, both 
taken from the same vantage 
point 


The Bank of America’s new Chula Vista Office replaces one 
which was “badly overcrowded.” The new building has 15 
tellers’ windows, and a parking lot for customer use December. 


Below is a mural in the new building of the Chase National 
Bank of San Juan, Puerto Rico, which the bank occupied in 
Officials from New York attended the opening 
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Eastern Secretaries 


Sidney S. Ayers, executive secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Bankers 
Association, was elected president of 
the Eastern Secretaries Conference 
at the recent meeting of the group 
in New York City. The Conference 
is made up of the secretaries and 
managers of the state bankers asso- 
ciations in the northeastern states. 
Nute B. Flanders, executive secre- 
tary of the Savings Banks Associa- 
tion of New Hampshire, was elected 
vice-president ; and Gilbert B. Moyer, 
secretary-treasurer of the Delaware 
Bankers Association, was elected 
secretary-treasurer of the Confer- 
ence. 

This is one of a series of regional 
meetings which are held during the 
year by the secretaries of the state 
bankers associations of the states in 


four sections of the country. The 
Eastern Secretaries Conference in- 
cludes the secretaries and managers 
of both commercial bank associa- 
tions and mutual savings bank asso- 
ciations in 10 states: Connecticut, 
Delaware, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Vermont. 

The conference is in the nature of 
an executive session devoted to a 
study of bankers association activ- 
ities and programs. On one day it 
met at the A.B.A. headquarters office 
for the purpose of becoming ac- 


-quainted with A.B.A. services, and 


reviewed the activities which the 
A.B.A. carries on in behalf of its 
members throughout the country. 
Discussions were held with practi- 
cally all of the A.B.A. department 
heads. 

One morning session was on the 


The Washington Bankers Association, near the end of last year, held its first Bank 
Study Conference in Seattle, with a registration of over 160. The meeting was 
especially intended for the men who do the operational work—not necessarily the 
“top brass.” It was considered one of the most successful meetings of any kind 


the WBA has had 


administration of state bankers asso- 
ciations themselves. The conference 
closed with a luncheon at the Hotel 
Commodore. 

Those in attendance were: Gibbs 
Lyons, president, Connecticut Bank- 
ers Association, and president, First- 
Stamford National Bank & Trust 
Co., Stamford; G. Harold Welch, 
secretary, Connecticut Bankers As- 
sociation, and vice-president, The 
New Haven Bank N.B.A., New 
Haven; Ira Lewis, president, Dela- 
ware Bankers’ Association, and 
cashier, Peoples National Bank of 
Laurel, Laurel, Delaware; Gilbert B. 
Moyer, secretary-treasurer, Dela- 
ware Bankers Association, and assis- 
tant treasurer, Wilmington Trust 
Co., Wilmington; Arthur F. Max- 
well, president, Maine Bankers Asso- 
ciation, and president, First National 
Bank, Biddeford; George C. Fernald, 
secretary-treasurer, Maine Bankers 
Association, Augusta; William B. 
Elliott, assistant secretary, Mary- 
land Bankers Association, and assis- 
tant manager, Baltimore Clearing 
House; Sidney S. Ayers, executive 
secretary, Massachusetts Bankers 
Association, Boston; Curtis C. 
Chase, secretary, New Hampshire 
Bankers Association, and trust offi- 
cer, Merchants National Bank, Man- 
chester; William K. Mendenhall, 
secretary, New Jersey Bankers 
Association, Newark; Albert L 
Muench, secretary, New York State 
Bankers Association, New York 
City; Robert E. Watts, assistant set- 
retary, New York State Bankers 
Association, New York City; Nor 
man T. Hayes, president, Pennsylva- 
nia Bankers Association, and vice 
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president, Philadelphia National 
Bank; Carl K. Dellmuth, secretary, 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association, 
Harrisburg; Kingsland D. Weed, 
executive secretary, Vermont Bank- 
ers Association, Burlington; Harold 
wW. Roberts, executive secretary, 
Savings Banks Association of Con- 
necticut, Hartford; Harry M. Nel- 
gon, executive manager, Savings 
Banks Association of Maine, Port- 
land; Kenneth McDougall, executive 
manager, Savings Banks Association 
of Massachusetts, Boston; Philip 
Perkins, assistant manager, Savings 
Banks Association of Massachusetts, 
Boston; Nute B. Flanders, executive 
secretary, Savings Banks Associa- 
tion of New Hampshire, Concord; 
Ralph B. Welsh, president, Savings 
Banks Association of New Jersey, 
and executive vice-president, Morris 
County Savings Bank, Morristown; 
Percy B. Menagh, executive secre- 
tary, Savings Banks Association of 
New Jersey, Newark; Paul W. 
Albright, general secretary, Savings 
Banks Association of the State of 
New York, New York City; and E. 
Henry Powell, executive secretary, 
Savings Banks Association of the 
State of New York, New York City. 


Southern Secretaries. 


The Southern Secretaries Confer- 
ence met last December in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, and elected the fol- 
lowing officers: president, Marchant 
D. Wornom,  secretary-treasurer, 
Virginia Bankers Association, Rich- 
mond; vice-president, Floyd M. Call, 
executive secretary, Florida Bankers 
Association, Orlando; secretary, 
Leigh Watkins, Jr., secretary, Mis- 
sissippi Bankers Association. 

The Southern Secretaries Confer- 
ence includes the secretaries and 
managers of the state associations 
of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia, and West Virginia. Three 
of these states—Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky, and Oklahoma—are also 
in the Central States Conference. 

Attending the Southern Secre- 
taries Conference were: T. E. Wil- 
liams, president Alabama Bankers 
Association, and president, Lime- 
stone County Bank, Athens; Roland 
L. Adams, secretary-treasurer, Ala- 
bama Bankers Association, and pres- 
ident, Bank of York; Shelby Ford, 
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Above, one of the 
sessions of the 
Eastern Secreta- 
ries Conference, 
described on page 
84. Presiding is 
the outgoing pres- 
ident of the con- 
ference, Percy B. 
Menagh, execu- 
tive secretary, Sav- 
ings Banks Asso- 
ciation of New 
Jersey. Beside 
him, talking to 
the group, is 
A.B.A. Deputy 
Manager Walter 
B. French. Right, 
new Eastern Con- 
ference officers: 
Left to right, Sec- 
retary - Treasurer 
Moyer, President 
Ayres, and Vice- 
president Flan- 
ders. (See story 
on opposite page) 


vice-president, Arkansas Bankers 
Association, and president, First 
State Bank, Springdale; William 
Hosch, assistant secretary, Georgia 
Bankers Association, Atlanta; Mar- 
vin L. Underwood, president, Ken- 
tucky Bankers Association, and 
president, First-Hardin National 
Bank, Elizabethtown; Ralph Fon- 
taine, executive secretary, Kentucky 
Bankers Association, Louisville; 
J. D. Brown, chairman, Kentucky 
Bankers Association executive com- 
mittee, and executive vice-president, 
Peoples Bank, Taylorsville; Robert 
P. Steptoe, public relations direc- 
tor, Kentucky Bankers Association, 
Louisville; John F. Graham, agri- 


cultural representative, Kentucky 
Bankers Association, Louisville; R. 
Irby Didier, executive secretary, 
Louisiana Bankers Association, 
Baton. Rouge; Leigh Watkins, Jr., 
secretary, Mississippi Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Jackson; Fred W. Greene, 
executive secretary, North Carolina 
Bankers Association, Raleigh; E. R. 
Alexander, executive manager-trea- 
surer, South Carolina Bankers 
Association, Columbia; H. Grady 
Huddleston,  secretary-treasurer, 
Tennessee Bankers Association, 
Nashville; Marchant D. Wornom, 
secretary-treasurer, Virginia Bank- 
ers Association, Richmond: 
(TURN TO NEXT PAGE) 
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Mortgage Loans 


Late in 1949 the Mortgage Bank- 
ers Association of America issued a 
study, Mortgage Loan Servicing 
Practices, the author of which is 
William I. DeHuszar, treasurer, 
Dovenmuehle, Inc., Chicago. This 
122-page booklet is illustrated with 
a great many forms, and with 
sketches of business machinery used 
in this type of work. The table of 
contents is divided into chapters on 
servicing problems and those on ser- 
vicing operations. The former chap- 
ters are: “Introduction to Servicing 


Problems,” “Where and How Cost 
Savings Can Be Effected,” ‘Manual 
vs. Mechanical Operations,” ‘Con- 
version Problems.” The latter group 
includes: “Introduction to Servicing 
Operations,” “Cashier Department,” 
“Collection Department,” ‘“Book- 
keeping Department,” ‘Tax Depart- 
ment,” “Insurance Department,” 
“Statistical and Cost Accounting 
Records.” 


New Secretary 


A new executive secretary of the 
Savings Banks Association of the 


THE FORT WORTH 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


* 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS 
DECEMBER 31, 1949 


* 


RESOURCES 


CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS . 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


OBLIGATIONS OF STATES AND POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS 


OTHER BONDS, NOTES AND DEBENTURES 
STOCK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 

LOANS AND DISCOUNTS . 

INCOME EARNED—UNCOLLECTED 
BANKING HOUSE 

FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 

OTHER REAL ESTATE 


CUSTOMERS’ LIABILITY—LETTERS OF CREDIT 


OTHER RESOURCES .......... 
TOTAL 


* 


LIABILITIES 


COMMON STOCK 

SURPLUS 

UNDIVIDED PROFIT 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 


RESERVE—AMORTIZATION OF BOND PREMIUMS ... 
RESERVE—TAXES, INTEREST AND EXPENSE . 


LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED ... 
INCOME COLLECTED—UNEARNED 
DEPOSITS: 

INDIVIDUAL 

BANK 

U. S. GOVERNMENT ........... 


OTHER PUBLIC FUNDS .... 
TOTAL 


U. S. Government and other securities carried at $23,673,520.71 in the above state- 
ment are deposited to secure public funds and for other purposes required or per- 


mitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


NATIONAL BANK 


$ 67,975,183.67 
42,01 1,543.49 
5,312,228.88 
| 306,321.50 
210,000.06 
75,770,011.29 
$ 1,275,000.00 
1.00 1,275,001 .00 

1.00 

5,000.00 
83,534.27 

$ 194,238,004.33 


$ 3,500,000.00 
3,500,000.00 
1,375,648.88 $  8,375,648.88 
1,500,000.00 
914,253.29 
689,383.35 
5,000.00 
460,258.90 


$121,782,378.31 
49,348, 779.75 
3,170,765.24 
7,991,536.61 182,293,459.91 
$ 194,238,004.33 


State of New York took over hi 
responsibilities on January 1. Hes 
E. Henry Powell, a lawyer, who, 
while a member of a New York City 
law firm, handled the legal work of 
the state’s savings banks associa. 
tion. Mr. Powell succeeds Walter R 
Williams, Jr. 


Savings Auditors 


Savings banks’ auditors and comp. 
trollers, meeting on a national basis, 
will come together for a conference 
on operations, audit and control in 
the Hotel Statler, New York City, 
February 9-10, 1950. The conference 
was planned by the Savings Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers Forum of 
the State of New York and is being 
held under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks. 

The savings bankers will discuss 
audit and control problems and tech- 
niques of banking floor and mort- 
gage operations, control of expenses, 
school savings operations, personnel, 
industrial savings, etc. 

Henry S. Kingman, president, Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, and president, Farmers and 
Mechanics Savings Bank, Minne 
apolis, will welcome the bankers at 
the opening session on February 9, 
with Everett J. Livesey, president, 
Savings Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers Forum of the State of New 
York, and assistant vice-president, 
The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn, 
presiding. 


D. James Pritchard, vice-president, So- 
ciety for Savings, Cleveland, has been 
named general program chairman for 
the 1950 annual convention of the 
Financial Public Relations Association, 


to be held in Boston 
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CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


TRUSTEES 


GEORGE W. DAVISON 
Honorary Chairman 


Ww. BURDEN 
A. M. Burden & Co. 
S. CATES 
Chairman of the Board 
Phelps ‘ge Corporation 
COLBY M. CHESTER 
Honorary Chairman 
General Foods Corporation 


JOHN B. CLARK 
President, The Clark Thread Co, 


JARVIS 


residen: 
W, “Iselin & Company, Inc, 


BERNARD M. CULVER 
Chairman of the Board 
America Fore Insurance Group 


JOHNSTON DE FOREST 
Attorney 


THOMAS DICKSON 
resident 
Berlin and Jones Company, Inc. 


WALTER G. DUNNINGTON 

Attorney 

Bartholow and Miller 
WILLIAM A. ELDRIDGE 

Vice President 
WILLIAM F. C. EWING 

Executive Vice President 

Alexander Smith and Sons Carpet Co, 
WILLIAM S. GRAY 

President 


FRED H. HAGGERSON 
President 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


C. JARED INGERSOLL 


irman of 


Boa 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Gulf Railway Co, 


K. T. KELLER 
President, Chrysler Corporation 


GEORGE M. MOFFETT 
Chairman of the Board 
Corn Products Refining Co. 

JOHN K. OLYPHANT, JR. 
Vice President 


EUSTIS PAINE 


Chairman of the Bord, New York and 


Pennsylvania Co., Inc. 


AUGUSTE G. PRATT 
Chairman of the Board 
The Babcock and Wilcox Company 


GWILYM A, PRICE 
President 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 


F. ROBINSON, JR. 
ttorney 
Robinson, Robinson and Cole 
oy P. STEVENS, JR. 
President, J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 


HENRY P. TURNBULL 
Montclair, New Jersey 


WILLIAM WOODWARD 
New York, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1949 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks ... . ~ « $ 424,355,883.32 


? 


U. S. Government Securities . 


636,351,311.45 
53:3875763-91 
Other Securities . . . ‘ 13,968, 328.29 


State and Municipal Securities 


Loans and Bills Purchased. 443561 1,932.35 


2,362,411.95 


10,1 50,009.00 


3:717:443-70 


Real Estate Mortgages . 
Banking Houses . . . . 
Interest Accrued . 
Customers’ Liability on 
Acceptances Outstanding 4,480,386.g0 


Total $1,592,385,470.87 


LIABILITIES 


Undivided Profits. 


gO,000,000.00 
22,192,794.07 $ 133,192,794.07 
Reserves: 


Taxes, Interest, etc. . 


Dividend: 


4,980,012.28 


Payable January 3, 1950 


$7,347:443-16 
2,286,113.74 


1,050,000.00 
Acceptances 


In Portfolio . 5,061,329.42 


1,448,101,335.10 
Total $1,592,385,470.87 


Deposits 


There are pledged to secure public monies and to qualify for fiduciary powers 
U. S. Government Securities 


$52,915,772.72 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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BANKING NEWS 


Senators Sparkman and Cain Among Speakers 
at New York Savings and Mortgage Conference 


U. S. Senators John Sparkman of Alabama and Harry P. 
Cain of Washington, members of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, will present their views on housing 
legislation at the American Bankers Association’s Savings 
and Mortgage Conference at the Hotel Statler in New York 
on March 13 and 14. Senator Sparkman is chairman and 


Senator Cain a member of 
the Senate’s Subcommittee on 
Housing. The tentative pro- 
gram for the conference was 
announced by A. B. A. Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Division 
President Rowland R. Mc- 
Elvare, who is senior execu- 
tive vice-president of the 
Bank for Savings, New York. 

The Senators will speak at 
the morning session on the 
second day of the conference, 
at which William A. Marcus, 
chairman of the Division’s 
Committee on Real Estate 
Mortgages, will act as mod- 
erator. Mr. Marcus is senior 
vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Trust Co., in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Holgar Johnson, president 
of the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, New York, is the only 
other nonbanker appearing 
on the program, according to 
Mr. McElvare. He will speak 
on “The Human Element in 
Pension Plans” at the Mon- 
day afternoon session. Mr. 
Johnson will be followed by 


William Powers, deputy man- | 


ager of the A.B.A., and di- 
rector of Customer and 
Personnel Relations, whose 
topic will be “Aptitude Test- 
ing in the Banking Business.” 


Banker Speakers 


Speakers from the banking 
profession will include a num- 
ber of leading authorities on 
savings banking and mort- 
gage lending. The complete 
program is as follows: 

Monday morning, 
13: J. R. Dunkerley, deputy 
manager of the A.B.A. and 
secretary of the Savings and 
Mortgage Division, presiding. 
Mr. Dunkerley will open the 
conference with introductory 
remarks on the “Status of 
Savings and Mortgage Busi- 
ness.” 

Other speakers at the first 
session will be Mr. McElvare, 
speaking on “Savings—Bank- 
ing’s Bridge to the People,” 
and W. J. Braunschweiger, 


executive vice-president, | 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 89) 
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March | 


Rowland R. McElvare 


Harris & Ewing 
Senator John Sparkman 


Harris & Ewing 
Senator Harry P. Cain 


Holgar Johnson 


“American Enterprise 


| 


| 


Jesse H. Jones’ 


System” Theme for . Debate Prizes Goal 
A.1.B. Giannini Tests 


of A.I.B. Debaters 


Speaking Contests Hit | 6 Topics to Be Used 


Climax at 50th Jubilee 


“Our American Enterprise 
System” will be the general 
theme of the public speaking 
contests to be held within the 
American Institute of Bank- 
ing during the next few 
months, reports Hartwell F. 
Taylor, president of the In- 
stitute and assistant vice- 
president of The Bank of 
Virginia, Richmond. The con- 
test program will culminate 
in the National Public Speak- 
ing Contest for the A. P. 
Giannini Educational Endow- 
ment prizes at the A.I.B. 
50th Anniversary Conven- 
tion in Minneapolis in June. 


Final Contests 


The public speaking pro- 
gram to choose the partici- 
pants for the final contest 
has two stages, each of which 
will use a specific aspect of 
the general theme for subject 
material. The specific topic 
for contests within individual 
chapters will be announced 
Feb. 1; the topic for the dis- 
trict contests on Apr. 1; and 


the phase of “Our American | 


Enterprise System” to be the 


subject for the final contest | 


will be given to the district 
contest winners on or about 
June 1, 1950. 

For purposes of the con- 
test, the country is divided 
into eight geographical dis- 
tricts. Each chapter is en- 
titled to send one contestant 
to its district contest. The 
winner of each district con- 
test will compete in the final 
contest. The eight district 
contests will be held in New 
Haven, Conn.; Wilmington, 


Del.; Norfolk, Va.; Flint, 
Mich.; St. Joseph, Mo.; 
Tulsa, Okla.; Sacramento, 


Cal.; and Tacoma, Wash. 

The winners of the eight 
district contests will compete 
at the convention for prizes 
of $500 for first place; $300 
for second; $200 for third; 
and $100 for fourth. The 
prizes are provided by the 
A. P. Giannini Educational 
Endowment. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 91) 
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In Debate Program 


The debate program of the 
American Institute of Bank. 
ing, educational section of 


| the American Bankers Asggo- 


| month 


ciation, is getting underway 
throughout the nation this 
with  interchapter 
qualifying debates on six ap. 
proved subjects. The qualify. 
ing debates are the first step 
in choosing the two teams to 
participate in the final con- 
test for the Jesse H. Jones 
National Convention Debate 
Fund prizes at the ALB. 
50th Anniversary Convention 
next June. 

For purposes of the debate 
program, the country has 
been divided into four dis- 
tricts. The debates held be 
tween now and March 15 
will decide the chapter to 
represent each district in the 
semi-final eliminations. The 
winners of the semi-finals 
will debate in Minneapolis on 


the second evening of the 
convention — Tuesday, June 
13—for the Jesse H. Jones 
prizes. 


Six Subjects 

The six approved subjects 
which will be used through- 
out the debate program are: 
(1) Resolved, That a Federal 
union of the signatory na- 
tions of the Atlantic Pact 
should be established; (2) 


| Resolved, That the Federal 


Government should enact 
legislation providing for a 
system of compulsory health 
insurance; (3) Resolved, 
That industry-wide collective 
bargaining is detrimental to 
the best interests of the 
American public; (4) Re- 
solved, That the Federal 
Government should enact 
legislation providing for the 
outlawing of the Communist 
Party in the United States; 
(5) Resolved, That the 
United States should adopt 
reciprocal trade agreements 
as a permanent policy; and 
(6) Resolved, That the 
United States should adopt 
a Marshall Plan for the 
Orient. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 90) 
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New A.B.A. Members 


Twenty-seven banks in 17 
states became members of the 
American Bankers Associa- 
tion during December, ac- 
cording to Tom J. O’Brien, 
chairman of the A.B.A.’s Or- 
ganization Committee and 
vice-president of the Second 
National Bank, Houston. 

New members include: 

ARIZONA: First National 
Bank of Arizona, Virginia 
and Central Branch, Phoenix* 

CONNECTICUT: New London 
City National Bank, Stoning- 
ton Branch, Stonington* 

FLORIDA: Peoples State 
Bank of Groveland, Grove- 
land*; Bank of Zephyrhills, 
Zephyrhills* 

ILLINOIS: State Bank of 
Chrisman, Chrisman 

INDIANA: State Bank of 
Medora, Medora; Van Buren 
Bank, Van Buren. 

IowA: Cresco State Bank, 
Cresco 

MARYLAND: Bank of Glen 
Burnie, Glen Burnie* 

MASSACHUSETTS: Federal 
Intermediate Credit Bank, 
Springfield 

MINNESOTA: State Bank of 
Bellingham, Bellingham; Se- 
curity State Bank, Deer 
Creek 

MISSISSIPPI: Prentiss 
County Home Bank, Boone- 
ville 

New York: Franklin Na- 
tional Bank of Franklin 
Square, Elmont Branch, El- 
mont* 

NorTH CAROLINA: Branch 
Banking & Trust Company, 
Pikeville Branch, Pikeville* 

PENNSYLVANIA: Bank of 
Lehighton, Lehighton*; 
Farmers National Bank, 
Rome. 

RHODE IsLAND: Industrial 
Trust Company, Darlington 
Branch, Pawtucket*; Indus- 
trial Trust Company, Elm- 
wood Branch, Providence*; 
Industrial Trust Company, 
Washington Park Branch, 
Providence* ; Industrial Trust 
Company, Atwells Avenue 
Branch, Providence* 

TEXAS: Farmers State 
Bank, Chapel Hill; Guaranty 
Bond State Bank, Red- 
water Citizens State Bank, 
Sweeny*; West Texas State 
Bank, Snyder* 

VIRGINIA: Bank of Vir- 
ginia, Charlotte & Bush 
Office, Norfolk* 

West VIRGINIA: Davis 
Trust Company, Elkins 


*Newly organized institutions 


February 1950 


| available at all 


C. C. Kimmerle Will 
Write A. |. B. Textbook 
Home Mortgage Chapter 


Revised Savings Text To | 
Widen Mortgage Data 


Clifford C. Kimmerle, as- 
sistant vice-president and as- 
sistant secretary of The 
Howard Savings Institution 
of Newark, N. J., was re- 
cently appointed to the Sav- 
ings Textbook Committee of 
the Savings and Mortgage | 
Division of the A.B.A. His 
assignment on the Committee 
will be to write a full chapter 
on home mortgage lending 
for the American Institute of 
Banking’s Savings Banking 
textbook, which is undergo- 
ing revision. The original | 
text was written by the Com- 
mittee in 1946. 

In notifying Mr. Kimmerle | 
of his appointment, Division | 
President Rowland R. McEIl- 
vare stated: 

“At the recent meeting of 
this Committee, under the 
chairmanship of Joseph A. 
Broderick, it was the consen- 
sus that there should be a full 
chapter on mortgage lending. 

“I might explain that the 
present textbook does not 
deal extensively with mort- 
gage lending since the A.I.B. 
has a full text on that sub- 
ject. However, our instruc- 
tors inform us that many 
students take savings bank- 
ing who do not have an op- 
portunity to take home mort- 
gage lending, since it is un- 
chapters.” 


Real Estate Mortgage 
Committee to Meet 


The Committee on Real 
Estate Mortgages of the 
A.B.A.’s Savings and Mort- 
gage Division will meet in 
New York on March 15 and 
16, directly following the Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Confer- 
ence. 

William A. Marcus, senior 
vice-president, American 
Trust Company, San Fran- 
cisco, and chairman of this 
Committee, anounces that the 
topics to be taken up at the 
meeting will include: De- 
mand for mortgage loans; in- 
crease in available mortgage 
credit; volume of construc- 
tion; housing legislation in 
1949; direct Government 
loans; secondary markets; fi- 
nancing homes for the middle 
income group; and delinquen- 
cies. 


A.B.A. Executive Council Spring Meeting 
Will Be Held in French Lick, Apr. 23-25 


The annual spring meeting of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Bankers Association will be held 
at the French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, In- 
diana, April 23-25, according to announcement by F. 
Raymond Peterson, president of the Association. Mr. 
Peterson is chairman of the board, First National 
Bank and Trust Company, Paterson, New Jersey. 

The Executive Council meets twice each year—in 
April and during the A.B.A. convention in the fall. 
It is the governing body of the Association, second only 
to the general convention, and consists of the officers 
of the Association, the president and vice-president of 
each of its six divisions and sections, the chairmen of 
the several A.B.A. commissions, representatives elected 
by the A.B.A. members in the 48 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and 12 members-at-large appointed 
by the Association president. 

In addition to the meeting of the Executive Council, 
several of the Association’s committees, commissions, 
and councils will meet in French Lick at the same time. 

Hotel applications for the meeting will be sent to 
members of the official A.B.A. family in February. 
The hotel will accept applications for this meeting only 
when received on the official application blank. 


Senators Sparkman and Cain Savings Speakers 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88) 


Bank of America N.T. & 
S.A., Los Angeles, whose 
topic will be “Banking Ser- 
vice for Everyone.” 

Monday afternoon, March 
13: Mr. McElvare presiding. 
Speakers include Mr. John- 
son and Mr. Powers, as pre- 
viously mentioned. 

Tuesday morning, March 
14: William A. Reckman, 
vice-president of the Savings 
and Mortgage Division and 
president of the Western 
Bank and Trust Co., Cincin- 
nati, presiding. 

Speakers include, as men- 
tioned above, Senators Spark- 
man and Cain, and Modera- 
tor Marcus. 

Tuesday afternoon, March 
14: Mr. McElvare presiding. 

Speakers: Wendell T. 
Burns, member, Committee 
on Real Estate Mortgages, 
and vice-president, North- 
western National Bank, Min- 
neapolis, who will discuss 
“Cost of Acquiring and Ser- 
vicing Mortgages” (summary | 
of study by National Bureau 
of Economic Research) ; 
Harry R. Templeton, member, 
Committee on Real Estate 
Mortgages, and _ vice-presi- 
dent, The Cleveland Trust 
Company, Cleveland, whose 
topic will be “Mortgage 
Credit as a Cost of Housing”; 
and Dr. William A. Irwin, 
economist, American Bank- 
ers Association, New York, 
whose topic will be “Amer- 
ica’s Developing World Posi- 
tion.” 


W. J. Braunschweiger 


Harry R. Templeton 
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Carroll Gunderson Named A.B.A.Deputy Manager; 


Succeeds Mountjoy as National Bank Secretary 


Carroll A. Gunderson has 
been named deputy manager 
of the American Bankers 
Association and secretary of 
the National Bank Division, 
succeeding Edgar E. Mount- 
joy who retired from the 
A.B.A. on Dec. 31, 1949, ac- 
cording to an announcement 
by Dr. Harold Stonier, A.B.A. 
executive manager. 

In addition to his new du- 
ties, Mr. Gunderson will con- 
tinue to serve as secretary of 
the A.B.A.’s Credit Policy 
Commission and secretary of 
the Small Business 
Commission. 


William Powers, deputy. 


manager of the Association, 
has taken over the Retire- 
ment Pension Plan Studies 
which Mr. Mountjoy also di- 
rected. Mr. .Powers is the 
registrar of The Graduate 
School of Banking, director 
of Customer and Personnel 
Relations, and in charge of 
the Committee on Service for 
War Veterans. 

The National Bank Divi- 
sion is charged with the re- 
sponsibility for looking after 
the interests of national 
banks. Among other things, 
it makes studies of various 
banking practices with a view 
to improving or broadening 
the character and the area 
of the service of national 
banks. 

It makes analyses of pend- 
ing legislation and of pro- 
posed regulations to deter- 
mine their soundness and the 


practicability of their appli- | 
cation. Biennially, the Divi- | 
sion revises and republishes | 


its Manual of Laws Relating 
to Loans and Investments of 
National Banks, which is 
recognized as a quick-refer- 
ence book suitable for the use 
of lending and investment 
officers. The 


cial services for its members. 

Mr. Gunderson began his 
banking career with the Mer- 
chants Trust and Savings 
Bank of St. Paul. After this 


bank’s merger with the First | 


Bank Stock Corporation, he 
transferred to the First Ban- 
credit Corporation as secre- 
tary. He later became vice- 
president and a director. Sub- 
sequently, he was associated 
with the Credit Utility Com- 
pany. Incorporated, in charge 
of industrial loan business in 
the mid-central states. 

In 1942, Mr. Gunderson ob- 
tained a leave of absence 
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Credit | 


Division per- | 
forms numerous other spe- | 


Carroll A. Gunderson 


from Credit Utility to become | company is considering order- 


| ing sufficient copies through 


special assistant to the board 
of directors of the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation in 


Washington, where he aided | 


in the organization of the 


loan bureau and served as as- | 


sistant chief loan agent in 
charge oi field activities. He 
came to the A.B.A. in 1944 
from this post. 

He is a graduate of the St 
Paul College of Law and 
attended the University of 
Minnesota 


a veteran of World War I: 


Chapter, American Institute 
of Banking; and was the sec- 
ond place winner 
A.I.B.’s first A. P. Giannini 


National Public Speaking | 


Contest. which was held in | ownership become economi- 


Detroit in 1927. 


A.I.B. Debate Contests 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88) 


The National Debate Con- 
test in Minneapolis will be 
the second to make use of 
the Jesse H. Jones National 
Convention Debate Fund, 
established in 1948 by Jesse 
H. Jones, chairman of the 
board of the National Bank 
of Commerce, Houston, 
Texas, and former U. S. 
Secretary of Commerce, to 
encourage debate training as 
a part of the A.I.B.’s educa- 
tional program. The Fund 
provides a cash prize of $600 
for the winning team and 
$300 for the losing team, and 
defrays the expenses of par- 
ticipants in the final contest. 

The entire A.I.B. debate 
program is under the super- 
vision of the National De- 
bate Committee, of which 
Ellis H. Boyd, Jr., of The 
First National Bank of Fort 
Worth, Fort Worth, Texas, is 
chairman. 


and Macalester | 
College, St. Paul. He also is | 


in the'| 


50,000 Personal Money 
Management Ordered 


Nearly 50,000 copies of 
Personal Money Management 
have been purchased by banks 
for distribution to customers 
since its revision last April, 


according to J. R. Dunkerley, | 


deputy manager of the A.B.A. 
and secretary of its Savings 
and Mortgage Division. This, 
he said, represents orders 
from a wide distribution of 
banks. 

“We have been embarassed 
by a great many orders from 
the general public which we 


| have had to turn down,” said 


Mr. Dunkerley, “since we sell 


| our publications to members 


only. One large industrial 


its banking connection to 
hand a copy to every em- 


ployee. The booklet has been | 


used in a number of classes 
as a test for courses in money 


| management. In such cases, 
| of course, the books must be 
| obtained through a bank.” 


Some of the questions 
answered in the Money Man- 
agement book are: How can 


I get most for my money?; | 


Must I budget?; To own or 


rent?; Why is advancement | 
| important?; How can I save?; 
is a past president of St. Paul | How much for household ex- 


| penses?; 


Can I well- 
dressed on my income?; Who 
should own their homes and 
why?; What is security?; At 
what income level does home 


cally feasible? 


Mailings by the Americap 
Bankers Association in yp. 
cent weeks included the fq. 
lowing material: 

AGRICULTURAL CREpj?. 
Questionnaire on agriculturg] 
loans made during 1949 egy. 
ering CCC loans, farm req 
estate loans, “other loans tp 
farmers”—dollar amount ont. 
standing, dollar amount 
made, number made and num. 


| ber of farmers who obtained 


these three types of loans. Ty 
all banks, members of Agri. 
cultural Commission, 
committee on Agricultura 
Credit, and state secretaries, 

CHECK DESIGNS: Booklet 
entitled Standards for De. 
signing Checks and Drafts to 
serve as guide to check de. 
signers and check manufac. 
turers. To membership and 
state secretaries. 

JOB CLASSIFICATION Stupy: 
Charts showing results of a 
preliminary study of “Job 
Classification” conducted 
among a group of smaller 
banks. To participating banks 
and state secretaries. 

PuBLIC RELATIONS: Broad- 
side featuring Public Rela. 
tions Series of booklets. To 
banks not receiving series 
and to state secretaries. 

WaAGE-Hour LAw: Wage- 
Hour Handbook for Banks, 
which includes Fair Labor 
Standards Amendments of 
1949 and revised regulations 
effective on January 25, 1950. 
To membership, secretaries. 


67 Percent of Bank Checks Have Routing 
Symbols in A.B.A. and FRB OKed Position 


Bank checks in circulation 
with the check routing sym- 
bol in the spot recommended 
by the Federal Reserve banks 
and the Bank Management 
Commission of the American 
Bankers Association have 
shown a four-point increase 
since June 1, 1949, to a pres- 
ent level of 67 percent, says 


Valentine Willis, chairman of | 
the Committee on Collections | 


of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, New York. 

Ten of the 12 districts show 
increases for the half-year 
ranging from 3 to 7 percent, 
while two districts have re- 
ported a decrease. The num- 
ber of checks examined, about 
6.5-million, is substantially in 
excess of the number ex- 
amined in any previous sur- 
vey. It appears from the 
schedule of results that 37 
states reflected increases, 
while 11 states lost ground. 


Since Dec. 31, 1946, when 
the first semiannual system- 
wide survey was made, the 
percentage of bank checks 
carrying the routing symbol 
in the approved location has 
increased from 25 percent to 
the present high of 67 per- 
cent. It is pointed out, how- 
ever, by Mr. Willis that on 
an annual basis, the increase 
in 1949 was but 9 percent, 
compared with 12 percent in 
1948, and 21 percent in 1941. 

He said that while it might 
be expected that the rate of 
advance would decrease after 
the half-way point had been 
reached, the marked slacken- 
ing of advance was attributa- 
ble to nonbank opposition en- 
countered in some quarters. 
He urged banks to resist op 
position to the plan and 
strive for a perfect score 
with respect to the location 
of the routing symbol. 
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A1.B. Member Peak; 
Expect Student High 


The highest membership in 
the 50-year history of the 
American Institute of Bank- 
ing was reached on Dec. 31, 
1949, with a total of 89,898. 
Class enrolments on the same 
date were 38,425. This com- 
pares with a membership of 
83,524 and enrolments of 
34,155 at this same period 
last year, according to Floyd 
W. Larson, national secre- 
tary of the Institute. 


50-Year Goal 


The membership and class 
enrolments goal for the 
A.LB.’s 50th anniversary year 
was set at 100,000 and 50,000, 
respectively, Mr. Larson said. 
On June 10, 1949, the A.I.B.’s 
membership was 89,478 and 
enrolments, 45,170. On the 
basis of last year’s increase 
in membership and _ enrol- 
ments between December and 
June, Mr. Larson anticipates 
that the 1949-1950 member- 
ship will come close to the 
100,000 goal by June 1 and 
foresees that class. enrol- 
ments of 50,000 are a likely 
possibility. In the latter 
event, the Institute’s peak 
enrolment of 48,778, reached 
in 1930-1931, would be topped 
by some 2,200. 

The Institute is the educa- 
tional section of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. It 
has 253 chapters, 141 study 
groups, and 1,594 correspon- 
dent students. 


A.1.B. Giannini Tests 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88) 


The public speaking con- 
tests have been held annually 
since the late A. P. Giannini, 
founder of the Bank of 
America N.T. & S.A., pre- 
sented $15,000 to the A.I.B. 
as an educational endowment 
in 1926. The first national 
contest, held in Detroit in 
1927, aroused such interest 
that at the contest the fol- 
lowing year in Philadelphia 
it was announced that Mr. 
Giannini had increased the 
gift to $50,000 in order to 
provide sufficient income to 
insure the attendance at the 
convention of the winners of 
all the district contests. 

The primary objectives of 
the National Public Speaking 
Contest, as set forth in the 
original trust indenture, are: 
(1) to improve the practices, 
broaden the purposes, and in- 
crease the usefulness of bank- 
ing as an institution by stim- 
ulating research in the field 
of banking and economics; 
and (2) to obtain a better 
public understanding of the 
relation of banking to other 
human activities and inter- 
ests by stimulating public 


discussion of subjects related | 


to banking. 

The contest is under the 
supervision of the A.I.B. Na- 
tional Public Speaking Com- 
mittee under the chairman- 
ship of Samuel M. McGinnis, 
First Wisconsin National 
Bank, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Wage-Hour Ruling on Minimum Requisites 


The Administrator of the 
Wage-Hour Division, U. S. 
Department of Labor, who 
will enforce provisions of the 
Federal Wage-Hour Act, has 
ruled that for the purposes 
of enforcing the Fair Labor 


Standards Act he will con- 
sider a semi-monthly salary 
of $65 and a monthly salary 
of $130 as meeting the mini- 
mum requirements of 75 
cents an hour which became 
effective Jan. 25. 


15th 6.S.B. Session 
Expects 1,000 Students 


Annual Faculty-Alumni 
Reunion Set for Mch. 18 


About 350 new students 
will be admitted to the 15th 
resident session of The Grad- 
uate School of Banking which 
will be conducted in 1950, as 
usual, by the American Bank- 
ers Association at Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, 
N. J., according to William 
Powers, the school’s regis- 
trar. The G.S.B. session will 
extend from June 17 to July 
1, 1950. 

The Graduate School’s stu- 
dent body will again be lim- 
ited to the physical capacity 
of available buildings namely, 
1,000 students. In addition to 
the 350 freshmen, there will 
be 650 men in the junior and 
senior classes. 

Mr. Powers’ announcement 
was made following a meet- 
ing of the G.S.B.’s Committee 
on Admissions in New York, 
at which a large number of 
applicants for admission were 
considered and selections 
made for the 1950 resident 
session. Factors considered 
in making the selection of 
students to be admitted in 
1950 include: (1) Eligibility; 
(2) application seniority; (3) 
balance of the four major 
subjects (Commercial Bank- 
ing, Savings Management, 
Trusts, and Investments) ; 
and (4) geographical distri- 
bution. 

Eligible applicants who 
were not chosen for the 1950 
session at Rutgers, will re- 
ceive preferential considera- 
tion for vacancies that may 
occur between now and June 
17. Those not admitted this 
year will top the list for con- 
sideration in 1951. 


William Powers 


Faculty-Alumni Banquet 


The annual faculty meet- 
ing of The Graduate School 
of Banking and the School’s 
annual alumni meeting will 
be held at the Hotel Biltmore 
in New York City on March 
18. The faculty will devote 
the afternoon to reviewing 
and adjusting the final de- 
tails of the curriculum to be 
presented at the resident ses- 
sion in June. 

Although the alumni meet- 
ing program is incomplete, it 
can be revealed that each of 
the four major groups will 
meet separately in the early 
afternoon to discuss topics of 
major interest. Later in the 
day, the four major groups 
will come together to hear a 
speaker of prominence. 

According to custom, the 
faculty and alumni will fore- 
gather at a reception in the 
late afternoon and attend an 
evening reunion banquet. 

Kellam Hooper, assistant 
vice-president of the Bank of 
New York and Fifth Avenue 
Bank, is chairman of ar- 
rangements for the reception 
and banquet. Belford Brown, 
assistant controller, The San 
Francisco Bank, and presi- 
dent of the G.S.B. Class of 
1948, will preside at the ban- 
quet. 


Five series of newspaper advertisements on savings, general banking services, personal loans, auto loans and checking accounts 
have been completed by the A.B.A.’s Advertising Department. A typical sample from each of the first four series is repro- 
duced, in part, below 
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Personnel Psychology 
And Testing Seminars 
Meeting Bank Approval 


Selected Tests to Be 
Tried Out in Banks 


Since the first Seminar in 
Personnel Psychology and 
Testing was inaugurated by 
the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation in New York last 
May, seminars have been held 
in Philadelphia, San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, and Atlanta. Sem- 
inars are also scheduled for 
Boston on February 6-8, and 
in New York during the early 
part of March. 

These seminars have been 
eonducted by William Pow- 
ers, deputy manager of the 
A.B.A. and director of Cus- 
tomer and Personnel Rela- 
tions. He has had the assist- 
ance of a group of psychol- 
ogists who are considered 
among the best qualified ex- 
perts in the field of employee 
testing. 

The purpose of the semin- 
ars is to select from the many 
varieties of testing material 
now available such tests as 
appear to be of greatest prac- 


tical value in the banking | 


business. These selected will 
be subjected to use in a num- 
ber of cooperating banks dur- 
ing 1950 and. 1951. 

The results of these tests 
will be pooled and carefully 
analyzed for the benefit of the 


A.B.A. Groups Study 
GI Loans to Farmers 


Ways to assist farmer vet- 
erans to take advantage of 
the GI farm loans under the 


| GI Bill of Rights will be dis- 


cussed at a joint meeting of 
the Committee on Service for 
War Veterans and the Agri- 
cultural Commission of the 
American Bankers Associa- 
tion at a meeting in Hot 


Springs, Ark., on April 10 | 
| letin. “The first two of these 


and 11. 

Although these two com- 
mittees will meet separately 
to discuss their full pro- 
grams of activities, they will 
come together to discuss steps 
to be taken to help veterans 
take fuller advantage of the 
opportunities open to them to 
obtain farm loans. Veterans 
have used the privilege of- 
fered to obtain home and 
business loans to a much 
greater extent than they have 
to obtain loans for farming 
purpose. 

Robert C. Downie, presi- 
dent, Peoples First National 
Bank and Trust Co., Pitts- 
burgh, and W. W. Campbell, 
president, National Bank of 
Eastern Arkansas, Forrest 
City, are the chairmen, re- 
spectively, of the Committee 
on Service for War Veterans 


and the Agricultural Com- | 
| the amount of coverage. The 


| rates per 1,000 of coverage 


mission. 


general A.B.A. membership. 

The banks participating in 
these seminars have shown a 
great deal of interest in and 


enthusiasm for the material | 
| discontinued.” 


thus far developed. 


New Blanket Bond 
Rates, Adjustments 
Were Effective Jan. 9 


“On January 9, 1950, the 
Surety Association of Amer- 
ica announced reductions in 
rates and improved rating 
procedure for banks insured 
under Bankers Blanket Bonds 
Nos. 2, 24 and 5,” said the 
latest A.B.A. Protective Bul- 


bonds are issuable to com- 
mercial banks and trust com- 
panies and Form No. 5 is for 
savings banks only. The 
changes will therefore benefit 
all banks—commercial, sav- 
ings, and trust institutions. 

“As a result of the Surety 
Association’s analysis of the 
experience of nearly 300 com- 
mercial banks under Securi- 
ties (forgery) Insuring 
Clause E, the premium charge 


| for this coverage is now com- 
| puted on the basis of the total 


amount of loans and dis- 
counts, secured and _ unse- 
cured, reported as of the 
latest Dec. 31 financial state- 
ment of the insured bank. 
Prior to Jan. 9, premiums for 
Clause E were based upon the 
number of employees, number 
of premiums and, of course, 


under Clause E have been 
reduced and the branch of- 
fice charge of an additional 
5 percent for each branch 
(up to 30 branches) has been 


CALENDAR 


Money and Banking 
Text Goes Into Use 


A new textbook, Money 
and Banking, Providing 
American Institute of Bank. 
ing students with the lates 
material on the place of 
banking and the monetary 
system in the economy, has 
been published by the Insti. 
tute. The new text, being 
used for the first time in th 
money and banking classes 
during the second semester. 
replaces the book of the same 
name published in 1940, 

Money and Banking con. 
tains material on the useg of 
money, the nature of the 
monetary system, the relation 
of the banking system to the 
monetary system, the history 
of banking in the United 
States until the time of the 
Federal Reserve System, in- 
ternational aspects of money 
and banking, the relation of 
money and the banking sys. 
tem to economic activity, and 
several banking and money 
problems which are of ew- 
rent importance. All the 
material is presented in the 
light of the most recent de- 
velopments in the monetary 
and banking world. 

The new text was written 
for the Institute by Dr. Wel- 
don Welfling, head of the de- 
partment of economics, Sin- 
mons College, Boston. The 
complete manuscript was re- 
viewed by a critic committee 
of experts, composed of Dr. 
Willard Atkins, Robert W. 
Bachelor, Montfort Jones, 
and Nicholas E. Peterson. 


American Bankers Association 


6-8 
Mar. 13-14 
Mar. 27-29 
Apr. 23-25 
June 11-16 
June 19- 


July 1 
Sept. 24-27 


Mar. 29-31 
Apr. 19-20 
Apr. 23-25 


Mid-Winter Trust Conference, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, N. Y. 

Annual Savings and Mortgage Conference, 
Hotel Statler, New York, N. Y. 

National Consumer Instalment Credit Con- 
ference, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
Executive Council, French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Indiana 

50th Anniversary Convention, A.I.B., Ni- 
collet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

The Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Diamond Anniversary Convention, 
York, N. Y. 


New 


State Associations 


Florida, Belleview Biltmore Hotel, Belle- 
air 

Georgia, General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savan- 
nah 

Louisiana, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Apr. 


Missouri, Hotel Statler, St. Louis 

North Carolina, The Carolina, Pinehurst 
Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis 
Kansas, Wichita 

Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis 
Kansas, Wichita ‘ 

Maryland, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City 
Texas, Texas Hotel, Fort Worth 


Other Organizations 


Financial Public Relations Association, 
Mid-Year Meeting, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 


Mortgage Bankers Association, Mid-Win- 
ter Mortgage Conference, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Mortgage Bankers Association, Eastern 
Mortgage Conference, Commodore Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 

Independent Bankers Association, Savery 
Hotel, Des Moines, Ia. ; 
National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y- 
New York Safe Deposit Association, 
Queensbury Hotel, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
8-10 
10-11 
10-12 
10-11 | 
10-12 | 
- 15-16 | 
15-16 | 
N. Y. 
| 
10-11 | 
Apr. 14-15 | 
May 4-6 | 
May 11-13 | 
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Continental Illinois National Bank 


and ‘Trust Company of Chicago 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


WALTER J. CUMMINGS 


Chairman 


J. Q. ADAMS 


Real Estate 


CARL A. BIRDSALL 
President 


CHAUNCEY B. BORLAND 


Managing Owner, Borland Properties 


D. A. CRAWFORD 


President, Pullman Incorporated 


EDWARD A. CUDAHY 
Chairman of the Board, The Cudahy Packing 
Company 


JOHN F. CUNEO 


President, The Cuneo Press, Inc 


MARSHALL FIELD 


President, Sun and Times Co. 


LAWRENCE P. FISHER 


Director, General Motors Corporation 


CHARLES Y. FREEMAN 


Chairman, Commonwealth Edison Company 


JAMES R. LEAVELL 
Banker 


WILLIAM H. MITCHELL 
Partner, Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 


A. W. PEAKE 
President, Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 


H. A. SCANDRETT 


Railroad Executive, retired 


JUDSON F. STONE 


McCormick Estates 


FRANK F. TAYLOR 


Vice President 


HERMAN WALDECK 


Executive Vice President 


R. L. WILLIAMS 
President, Chicago and North Western 
Railway System 


CHARLES D. WIMAN 


President, Deere & Company 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1949 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks $ 671,839,584.51 
United States Government Obligations. . 1,394,028,594.11 
Other Bonds and Securities 100,843 ,486.84 
Loans and Discounts 361,653,124.16 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 4,800,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances... . 2,434,750.51 
Income Accrued but Not Collected 7,906,851.27 


Banking House 9,600,000.00 


$2,553,106,391.40 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits $2,348,174,295.69 
2,434,750.51 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, and Expenses 8,123,849.54 
Reserve for Contingencies 18,106,473.71 
Income Collected but Not Earned 376,569.89 
Capital Stock 60,000,000.00 
100,000,000.00 

15,890,452.06 


Acceptances 


$2,553,106,391.40 


United-States Government obligations carried at $255,416,479.62 
are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and ,for other 
purposes as required or permitted by law 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


You are invited to use the facilities of our Bond Department 
to meet your investment requirements for United States 
Government, State, and Municipal securities. 


Februa ry 1950 
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PPROXIMATELY 1,200 bank credit 
men from all parts of the 
country attended the Second 

Annual Credit Conference held in 

Chicago, January 23-25 under aus- 

pices of the American Bankers Asso- 

ciation. 

A notable group of credit authori- 
ties addressed the meetings, and cov- 
ered, in their papers, a wide range 
of subjects. 

Bankers who were unable to attend 
will have the opportunity of procur- 
ing a copy of the entire conference 
proceedings in a bound volume and 
thereby share in the exchange of 
ideas and views of leading bankers, 
economists, and industrialists on the 
outlook for business during 1950. 
These proceedings will be available 
by the end of February and may be 
obtained from the A.B.A. Credit Pol- 
icy Commission, under whose aus- 
pices the conference was held. 

Although all of the conference 
addresses were not available at the 
time of BANKING’S going to press, 
excerpts from those that were avail- 
able are presented as fully as space 
limitations will permit: 


Objective of Conference 


F. RAYMOND PETERSON, president. 
American Bankers Association, and 
chairman of the board, First National 
Bank and Trust Company, Paterson, 
New Jersey 


HE objectives 

of the confer- 
ence were stated 
by Mr. Peterson as 
(1) to give bank 
officers from all 
sections of the 
country an oppor- 
tunity to exchange 
ideas concerning bank credit policies 
under present and prospective busi- 
ness conditions; and (2) to provide 
an opportunity for discussing and 
understanding the fundamental in- 
fluence of Government policies on 
credit policies of banks this year. 

“Our interest in Washington,” he 
said, “goes far deeper than matters 
of monetary policy, interest rates, 
and Government fiscal operations. 
Issues of even more fundamental 
importance have again developed 
with the return of Congress. Our 
concern about Federal legislation 
during the current session is along 
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Credit Experts View Business Future 


two lines: First, bills affecting bank 
supervision and credit regulations 
by Federal authorities; second, bills 
to broaden and extend the loans and 
loan guarantee activities of Govern- 
ment lending agencies. 

“In the first of these two legisla- 
tive areas, we are particularly con- 
cerned by the recommendations in 
the President’s economic message. 
The President specifically recom- 
mended legislation to increase Fed- 
eral Reserve power over reserve re- 
quirements, and to broaden this 
authority to include the reserve re- 
quirements of all insured banks, 
both members and non-members. He 
also asked Congress to restore Reg- 
ulation W as a permanent control. 

“T assure you that the A.B.A. will 
oppose both of these important leg- 
islative recommendations. Banking 
cannot assent to Federal Reserve 
control of non-member reserves. We 
have successfully opposed it in the 
past and we shall oppose it again. 
We know that such additional power 
in the hands of the Federal Reserve 
would be a long step toward giving 
the Board eventual complete author- 
ity over state chartered banks. It 
would give the Federal Reserve 
little, if any, effective additional 
credit control. It would divest state 
governments and state bank author- 
ities of one of their most important 
powers. It is a thrust at the heart 
of the dual system. ... ” 

“Nor can we consent to the res- 
toration of Regulation W. ... ” 


New Factors in 
Mortgage Credit 


ROWLAND R. MCcELVARE, president, 
Savings and Mortgage Division of the 
American Bankers Association and 
senior executive vice-president, The 
Bank for Savings, New York 
MCELVARE 


covered a 


wide range of 
timely issues af- 
fecting savings 
and mortgage 
loans. Some quota- 
tions from his 
speech: 

“Two years ago, ‘do-gooders’ were 
worrying about the low income 
group,” said Mr. McElvare. “They 
gave lip service to the private enter- 


prise system but pushed for publi 
housing at Government expense only 
because, as they claimed, private 
builders could not provide housing 
at low cost. Having won the firg 
step in the low income group, they 
are now pushing for the middle in- 
come group.... 

“The bill now before Congress tp 
provide for this group proposes , 
vast new scheme for cooperative 
housing. A new Government corpo. 
ration would make direct loans tp 
nonprofit groups at an interest rate 
tied to the rate prevailing on Gov. 
ernment securities with a small addi- 
tional charge for administrative ex. 
penses and possible losses. That rate 
at present, as reported in Congress, 
would be about 3 percent and loans 
would be available on terms up to 50 
years, or if refinanced, up to 60 
years. A provision also permits a 
possible deferment in payment of 
both principal and interest, if they 
are needed, for a period up to three 
years. ... 

“Isn’t this a form of direct Fed- 
eral lending? If the Treasury De 
partment were to float a new issue 
of 3 percent bonds to lend to co- 
operative projects, the effect on the 
mortgage market would be no dif- 
ferent. Thrift institutions derive a 
substantial portion of their income 
from mortgage loans. If the Gov- 
ernment is going to take over the 
mortgage investment field covering 
the middle income group and substi- 
tute bonds as an investment for 
lending institutions, what will be the 
effect on the ability of thrift institu- 
tions to pay the going rate of in- 
terest or dividends on savings? What 
would be the net benefit to the mid- 
dle income group who have nearly 
all of their savings in banks, savings 
and loan associations, and life insur- 
ance companies? ... 

“It is estimated that some 1+ 
million families in the middle income 
group would be eligible for these 
mortgage loans. Is there any reasol 
to suppose that they will seek home 
financing from private sources if 
loans were available through Gov- 
ernment means at the prevailing 
rate for Government bonds, and 
with payments that run for 50 
yeara?...” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 96) 
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Here is the most flexible accounting machine - 
ever made! A National Multiple-Duty Ac- 
issue counting Machine will handle any posting 
0 Co work in any bank, better and faster. It 
n the can be operated by anyone who can type 
and run an adding machine. 

Above are listed eight basic accounting jobs 
Gov- which are usually performed in banks. The 
r the National Multiple-Duty Accounting Machine 


re has removable form: bars which enable the 

- for operator to change from one job to another 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94) 
Consumer Credit Today 


WILLIAM F. KELLY, vice-president, 
The Pennsylvania Company for Bank- 
ing and Trusts, Philadelphia 


M* KELLY led 
into his sub- 
ject with the state- 
ment that “Con- 
sumer instalment 
credit today is well 
entrenched as a 
major function of 
the commercial 
banking business.””’ He then gave 
some statistics to prove his point, 
which follow in digested form: 

As of November 1949 the volume 
of instalment credit outstanding was 
approximately $10,450-million, 42 
percent, or $4,350-million, of which 
was held by commercial banks. The 
volume of credit is now about 62 
percent above the peak of 1941, 
while the holdings of this credit by 
commercial banks is now 146 per- 
cent higher than in 1941. Personal 
income after taxes is also higher 
than in the prewar period. The ratio 
of instalment debt to personal in- 
come after taxes is about 5 percent, 
as compared to a ratio of 614 percent 
at the peak before the war. Instal- 
ment debt can, therefore, rise about 
30 percent more before it reaches 
the 1941 ratio. 

“If experience has taught us any- 
thing,” said Mr. Kelly, “it is that 
capable and attentive management 
is the key to success in this field. 

“Looking ahead through 1950, we 
can see that our primary preoccupa- 
tion will be the maintenance of 
sound terms on instalment credit, 
particularly in the highly competi- 
tive automobile field. During the 
latter part of last year, exceedingly 
liberal terms were being offered by 
some dealers and by some banks and 
finance companies. This was not true 
everywhere, but most metropolitan 
areas did feel this competition. Very 
little business in the aggregate was 
written that was substantially in- 
ferior to the standard of one-third 
down and 24 months. 

“Undoubtedly much of the public- 
ity and notoriety came from the use 
of easy terms as ‘come-on’ advertis- 
ing. The effect of this publicity, 
however, is to persuade some of the 
term-conscious buyers to seek the 
easy terms—terms that in many 
cases exceed the most liberal sug- 
gestions of the late 1930s. 
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“Buyers and sellers alike are talk- 
ing of prewar monthly payments to 
pay for cars now selling at almost 
double prewar prices. In order to 
break down sales resistance, there is 
a desire to get the monthly pay- 
ments down to prewar figures, 
which can be done, of course, only 
by greatly increasing the payment 
period. This objective is ridiculous 
and unattainable, except at very 
great risk. 

“Failure to hold substandard 
terms to a minimum can lead to sub- 
stantial losses for banks in the event 
of any significant change in eco- 
nomic conditions. .. .” 


Government in Finance 


EARL R. Murr, president, Louisville 
Trust Company, Louisville 


M* MUIR pre- 

sented a full, 
clear exposition of 
his topic. Excerpts 
follow: 

“For nearly 20 
years, ever since 
the ‘Great Depres- 
sion’ engulfed Am- 

merican business, industry. and agri- 
culture, we have been postponing a 
decision which transcends the prac- 
tice of banking, and enters the realm 
of fundamental banking principle. 
It concerns Government-guaranteed 
loans. 

“During 1949, Government loans 
and guaranteed loans again ex- 
panded. We estimate their total now 
to be approximately $23-billion. This 
is an amount equal to well over half 
of the total loans of all types out- 
standing on the books of the nation’s 
14,000 commercial banks. It does not 
include any loans to foreign govern- 
ments. It includes only loans and 
loan guarantees for domestic busi- 
ness and industry, transportation, 
home owners, and farmers. 

“T think that no one will challenge 
my statement that the United States 
Government, through its various 
lending agencies, is today the na- 
tion’s —and the world’s — biggest 
banker and guarantor of credit. 
Whether or not this is a healthy de- 
velopment, I leave to the political 
philosophers to decide. To me, as an 
individual citizen, it appears to be 
another foundation stone in the 
building of a socialist state. As I 
recall, it was Karl Marx’s disciple 
Lenin who pointed out that one short 
cut to socialism is the centralization 


of banking power in the hands of th 
government. ‘If you have seized th 
police and the army,’ said 

‘control the administration ang 
granting of credit and you contr 
almost everything.’ That is th 
cardinal element of statism. 

“When we break down the tota) 
figures of government loans and Joay 
guarantees, we learn some interest. 
ing facts. Of the total outstanding 
about one-fourth, or well over $. 
billion are direct loans to borrowers, 
The balance consists of guarantea 
loans and loan insurance provided by 
Government agencies. I will not 
argue the point that at least some 
part of the direct Government loan; 
are loans that cannot be made by 
private lenders, but I do insist that 
many of them are uneconomic loans, 
which never should have been mage 
in the first place. 

“Nor is the end in sight. During 
the current session of Congress we 
expect legislation to be introduced 
which would authorize the Federal 
Reserve to take up to $500-million 
of 90 percent participations or guar- 
antees of loans to small business. We 
expect another bill creating a Vet- 
erans Economic Development Corpo- 
ration with a total lending capacity 
of $5-billion. Still another bill would 
create a new business loan insurance 
corporation to insure small business 
loans made by commercial banks, at 
a rate premium of 11% percent, simi- 
lar to FHA insurance of mortgage 
loans. This bill, sponsored by the 
Small Business Advisory Committee 
of the Department of Commeree, 
would also establish a ‘catch-all’ 
paper-buying agency for small busi- 
ness loans similar to the FNMA. We 
are also anticipating another legisla- 
tive overhauling of the RFC to curb 
its loans to large industries, and to 
revitalize its lending services for 
small business. The President’s eco 
nomic message to Congress recom: 
mended more liberal RFC lending 
terms. It also implies the creation of 
still another Government agency for 
loans to small business. 

“It is not a question of to what 
degree we accept Government guar 
antee of loans. If we accept 50 per 
cent guarantee, then why not % 
percent, or even 100 percent. And 
if it is 100 percent, what justification 
is there at all for the continuance 
of chartered banking? Banking, not 
Government, is intended to be the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 98) 
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wuere QUIET 


iS ESSENTIAL... 


. in Banking, for example, where important business 

operations are conducted in close quarters there’s no 
typewriter to compare with the new Remington Noise- 
less DeLuxe Gray! Employing the pressure printing 
principle employed on fine printing presses,’the type- 
bars are swiftly, silently p-r-e-s-s-e-d against the paper. 
RESULT: faster, more productive typing with a mini- 
mum of sound, improved employee morale, at least 5% 
increase in typing efficiency, plus typescript extraor- 
dinary in its evenness of tone. 
The new Remington Noiseless is chock full of plus 
value features, too! Here are just a few: the Finger Fit 
Keyboard which allows for easier, faster and more ac- 
curate typing . . . the Pressure Dial, adjusted at a 
touch of the finger, to assure clear, sharp, legible mul- 
tiple carbon copies . . . the Beautiful Printwork pro- 
duces letters which are invariably distinctive, every 
character cameo-cut, even-toned, legible—letters exec- 
utives will be proud to sign. 


For information on how you can attain Typing Perfec- 
tion with QUIET through use of the new Remington 
Noiseless DeLuxe Gray Typewriter, mail coupon below. 


Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc. 
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THE FIRST NAME 
Remington IN TYPEWRITERS 


Remington Rand Inc., Dept. NT-32, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me additional information about the 
new Remington Noiseless DeLuxe Gray Typewriter. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 96) 
risk taking agency for business and 
industrial credit. We cannot really 
dilute the risk by sharing it with 
Government. Either we accept it or 
we reject it, and the issue is one 
which must be faced squarely. 

“In this year 1950 we shall prob- 
ably see Government credit agencies 
go before the Congress to ask for 
additional loan and loan guarantee 
authorizations of at least $6-billion. 
We are not in a depression. We are 
not at war. We have no national 
emergency. What justification is 
there for this further sapping of the 
vitality of private credit? To what 
extent is it due to the willingness of 
private lenders to accept Govern- 
ment guarantees, to cast aside the 
risk taking function which sustains 
them, and by default, go down 
the road toward nationalized credit? 
There are turning points on that 
road, but the turn cannot be made 
without a decision to make it.” 


The Retail Outlook 


Q. Forrest WALKER, economist, R. H. 
Macy & Co., Inc., New York 

, HE retail out- 

look, Mr. 

Walker pointed 

out, is related to 

many other fac- 

tors that have a 

bearing upon our 

economy. Some of 

the factors men- 

tioned are Government budget defi- 

cits, unsatisfactory price and cost 

relationships in many industries, 

keener price competition and more 

difficult selling, fear of impending 

financial and economic disturbances 

abroad, concern about the growth of 

the so-called welfare state, and labor 
problems. 

“There is quite general agreement 
that wholesale prices and the cost of 
living will decline moderately dur- 
ing the year. Export trade will be 
smaller. While there are individual 
differences of opinion, most fore- 
casters expect a sustained high level 
of business during the first half of 
1950. 

“A conservative guess at this time 
would be that total retail trade in 
1950 will be about 3 or 4 percent less 
than in 1949. 

“Keener price competition is wide- 
ly expected and the downward price 
pressures are likely to increase dur- 
ing the year. The modest decline in 
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retail trade, as here projected, will 
arise principally from slightly lower 
prices for a broad range of goods. 

“The latest official figures showed 
total retail inventories to be about 3 
percent lower than one year ago. 
The totals for durable goods were 
about 4 percent higher; and the non- 
durables were about 7 percent lower. 

“For many months, improvement 
in merchandise turnover has bulked 
large in trade discussions. It will 
continue to be a major merchandis- 
ing objective in this and other 
branches of the retail trade in 1950. 

“In department stores, payroll 
costs are more than one-half of oper- 
ating expenses. This expense has 
more than doubled since 1939... .” 


Housing Construction 
In 1950 
R. A. PETERSON, president, Allied 
Building Credits, Inc., Los Angeles 
R. PETERSON 
traced the 
trends in housing 
construction since 
the turn of the 
century, gave esti- 
mates of future 
housing needs, dis- 
cussed costs, 
prices, and other factors entering 
into the home building picture. 
“As we look into this year, we 
have estimates which indicate a 
drop in private construction of ap- 
proximately $900-million, contrib- 
uted largely by an estimated 25 per- 
cent in industrial construction, and 
a modest drop in residential and 
farm construction. Estimates of 
public work to be accomplished dur- 
ing 1950 indicate an increase of from 
$900-million to $1-billion, thereby 
offsetting the expected decrease in 
private building. It is interesting to 
note, however, that approximately 
35 percent of the increase in public 
construction is attributed to high- 
way, sewer, water, and similar public 
improvements, to which a substan- 
tial portion of the skilled labor for 
residential building would normally 
not be directly transferable. As a 
result, we should see a gradual in- 
crease in labor supply for residential 
construction, which, despite current 
demands for increased wages, might 
still give us an orderly, gradual re- 
duction in this cost factor. 
“Putting the two together—mate- 
rial and labor—it would appear that 
we have a stable cost picture as we 


look into 1950 at about 10 percent 
under 1948.... 

“I think we can look forward to 
a healthy 1950 in the building indus. 
try. During recent weeks, prophecies 
on this score have been a favorite 
indoor sport. We have projections 
of a leading economist to the effect 
that we should strive for 1,750,000 
units per year. Housing Administra- 
tor Foley last year suggested to the 
Senate Subcommittee approximately 
one million per year for the 1950s, 
divided evenly between new family 
units and replacement needs. Some 
timid soul recently prophesied 500. 
000 to 600,000 units per year. Within 
this range we have plenty of avail- 
able room. We might well make an 
estimate of around 800,000 dwell- 
ings, which is still double our aver- 
age for the past 20 years and almost 
20 percent over our average for the 
1920s. It is consonant with indi- 
cated supply of labor and with pres 
ent capacity of the material indus- 
try. We might in 1950 reverse the 
trend of 1949 by seeing some taper 
ing off in the latter part of the year, 
in turn—a gradual reduction cost- 
wise should afford the added impetus 
to preclude any sharp drop. Witha 
fairly even keel in the balance of our 
economy, we may even continue at 
this rate for some years and without 
the necessity for a universal no 
down payment, 30-year maturity 
sales pattern to do the job.” 


Factors to Consider in 
Establishing a Sound 
Loan Policy 

C. A. Rubs, chairman, executive com- 

mittee and vice-president, Security- 

First National Bank of Los Angeles 

OME of the im- 
S portant points 
of Mr. Rude’s ad- 
dress were: 

“One industry or 
one crop areas call 
for a much more 

conservative loan 

policy than areas 

with a vast diversification in agri- 

culture and industry. This same rea 

soning should apply in determining 

the percentage of risk assets t 
capital. 

“Some bankers measure their loans 
against deposit liability and feel that 
loans up to 50 percent of deposits 
should be considered a safe yart- 
stick. ... The character of loans and 
the ratio of loans to capital would 
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seem to be a safer guide, considering 
the way in which our deposits have 
been created. 

“Where are we in the economic 
cycle? Our loan policy can never be 
static. It must change as economic 
conditions change. 

“The basic fundamentals of lend- 
ing money are an appraisal of the 
ability and experience of the bor- 
rower, the importance of determining 
the asset value which is the cushion 
behind a loan, and the earning pos- 
sibilities of a particular transaction. 

“The important thoughts we must 
keep constantly in mind are to try 
insofar as possible to fit our require- 
ments to the needs of the borrower, 
and to be realistic. 

“The substitution of loans for 
capital in any kind of business is 
unsound. Individuals and business 
rarely go broke if their indebtedness 
is not out of proportion. Unwar- 
ranted expansion through bank 
loans, or any type of debt, is rarely 
justified. . . . Intelligent loaning of 
money means getting the facts—all 
the facts. Above all, know your cus- 
tomer and how he performs. Then, 
and only then, will intelligent judg- 
ment be used. 

“Good loan policy is not trying to 
see how much money can be loaned. 
Good loan policy is trying to see how 
wisely money can be loaned. Making 
credit too easy, spreading it around 
too far, must inevitably create higher 
peaks of prosperity and lower and 
longer valleys of depression. 

“Why talk about a free enterprise 
if, for a little profit, we ourselves 
put Government in business? This 
practice, in addition to hastening an 
overbuilt situation, is building up 
one more Government agency (Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association) 
to compete with us, in addition to 
the many others. 

“We must all agree that Govern- 
ment spending is at too rapid a rate. 
It is hastening the liquidation of our 
economy. We must think carefully 
about the bankers’ responsibility in 
this liquidation. If we cannot stop it, 
we can postpone it. 

“There seems to be a race between 
Government, credit agencies, and 
banks to see how fast the credit 
energy can be disposed of. A debt 
ridden country, whether by public or 
private means, or both, cannot be a 
happy forward-looking people. There 
is no mystery about a sound loan 
Policy... .” 
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Condensed Statement of Condition, December 31, 1949 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 


Due from Banks and Bankers. . 
U. S. Government Obligations . . 
Loans and Bills Purchased . . 
Public Securities . . . 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . 
Other Securities and Obligations. 
Credits Granted on Acceptances . 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 

Receivable 


Real Estate Bonds and Mintosane 


Bank Premises . . . « 
Other Real Estate . 


Total Resources . 


 54,846,500.43 


« « $ 586,973,444.91 
954,967,571.12 


9,000,000.00 
7,410,534.00 
9,613,956.14 


9,180,989.25 


5,385,197.89 


95,437,177.71 
5,083,067.78 
41,302.86 


. $2,730,574,964.11 


LIABILITIES 


Surplus Fund ... . 
Undivided Profits . . . 


Total Capital Funds . . . 
Deposits . . 
Treasurer’s Cheeks Outstanding 

Total Deposits 
Acceptances . . 
Less: Own dimmaneneen Held for 


Investment . 


$ 
Dividend Payable January 3, 1950: 
Regular . $3,000,000.00 
Extra . 000,000.00 
Items in Transit with Foreign 
Branches 
Accounts Payable, for 
penses, Taxes, ete. 


Total Liabilities . 


18,089,264.31 


$ 370,568,482.54 


$2,267, 416 947.26 
32,439,051.74 


2,299,855,999.00 


7,598,836.57 


10,490,427.74 


5,000,000.00 
1,724,703.38 


42,935,351.45 
—60,150,482.57 
. $2,730,574,964.11 


Securities carried at $118,968,756.80-in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 


fiduciary powers, to secure public moneys as 


J. LUTHER CLEVELAND 
Chairman of the Beard 


required by law, and for other purposes. 


WILLIAM L. KLEITZ 
President 


DIRECTORS 


GEORGE G. ALLEN Director, 9 
American Tobacco Company, Limited, and 
Chairman of the Board, Duke Power Company 
WILLIAM B. BELL President, 
American Cyanamid Company 
F. W. CHARSKE Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Union Pacific Railroad Company 
J. LUTHERCLEVBLAND Chairmanof the Board 
W. PALEN CONWAY 
CHARLES P. COOPER President, 
The Presbyterian Hospital in the City of New York 
WINTHROP M. CRANE, Jr. President, 
Crane & Co., Inc., Dalton, Mass. 
STUART M. aes President, 
The Columbia Gas System, Inc. 
of Davis Polk Wardwell 
Sunderland & Kiendl 
CHARLES E. DUNLAP President, 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Company 
GANO — President, 
The J. G. White Engineering 
WALTER S. FRANKLIN 
The Pennsylvania Railroad 


Member Federal Deposit 


JOHN W. DAVIS 


LEWIS GAWTRY 
JOHN A. HARTFORD Chairman of the Board, 
The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 
CORNELIUS F. KELLEY Chairman of the Board, 
Ana per Mining Company 
MORRIS W. KELLOGG Chairman of the 
Board, The M. W. Kellogg Company 


WILLIAM L. KLEITZ President 
CHARLES S. MUNSON Chairman of the Board, 

Air Reduction Company, Inc. 
WILLIAM C. POTTER Retired 


GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT of Roosevelt & Son 


EUGENE W.STETSON Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Illinois Central Railroaa Company 
THOMAS J. WATSON Chairman of the Board, 
International Business Machines Corporation 
CHARLES E. WILSON General 
tric Company 
ROBERT W. WOODRUFF Chairman, 
Executive Committee, The Coca-Cola Company 


Insurance Corporation 
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Estate Planning 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50) 


estate would go in trust for the benefit of the daughter; 
the full $1,600 of estate tax would, of course, have to 
be paid. But since Ben was well able to provide for her, 
the income earned by the trust fund would be accumu- 
lated for the daughter until she became of age. During 
the period of accumulation, the trust would be the 
“taxpayer”; and after the daughter became of age she, 
receiving the income, would pay the tax on it. (Capital 
gains would always be taxable to the trust.) On the 
basis of the same income, a tax of less than 20 percent 
would be payable. Figure the saving: 55 percent minus 
20 percent is 35 percent; and 35 percent of $3,200 is 
$1,020. Call this, if you like, a 64 percent cash dividend 
on a $1,600 investment. In a year and a half, the $1,600 
estate tax would be paid back out of income tax savings. 
Then, in the nature of a “stock dividend,” $25,000 of 
additional tax on the husband’s estate would be avoided 
entirely. 

The story proves several points, we think. The ad- 
vantages of the method used are obvious—the figures 
speak for themselves. A collateral point is the advan- 
tage of full disclosure, without which planning is no 
more than fumbling in the dark; and half-facts some- 
times are more dangerous than no facts at all. Lawyers 
are bound to confidence and trust officers keep their 
customers’ secrets with equal fidelity. Given your con- 


fidence, they can make important contributions to your 
planning. 


*0-0-0-0-0! Our nice new house get- 
ting all wet!” 


Each VISABANK has its 
own miniature padlock. 
Awide selection of colors 
is available. Coin slots 
are calibrated and indi- 
vidual to simplify coin- 
counting and speed 
window service. 
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THE 
INDIANA NATIONAL BANK 


OF INDIANAPOLIS 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION e DECEMBER 31, 1949 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand and on Deposit with 
Federal Reserve and Other Banks 
U. S. Government Securities 


$ 92,698,377.33 


167,819,739.97 


Other Bonds and Securities 

Stock in the Federal Reserve Bank. .... 
Loans and Discounts 

Bank Buildings 

Accrued Interest Receivable .... 

Other Resources 


15,218,799.87 
450,000.00 
40,785,270.05 
400,000.00 
1,073,783.93 
134,991.03 


$318,580,962.18 


Surplus 

Undivided Profits 

Accrued Interest, Taxes and Other Expenses 
Dividend Payable January 3, 1950 

Deposits 

Unearned Discount 

Other Liabilities 


11,000,000.00 > $ 19,311,206.47 
4,311,206.47 
745,549.66 

120,000.00 

298,286,780.44 

85,359.34 

32,066.27 


$318,580,962.18 


DIRECTORS 
(Effective January 10, 1950) 


ROY E. ADAMS 
Chairman of the Board, 
J. D Adams Manufacturing Co. 


CORNELIUS 0. ALIG 
Treasurer, 
The Union Trust Company 
of Indianapolis 


FRED G. APPEL 
Chairman of the Board, 
Gregory & Appel, Inc. 


C. HARVEY BRADLEY 
President, 
W. J. Holliday & Company 
VOLNEY M. BROWN 
President, 


The Union Trust Company 
of Indianapolis 


FERMOR S. CANNON 
President, 
Railroadmen’s Federal 
Savings & Loan Assn. 


HARRY S. HANNA 
President, 
Indiana Bell 
Telephone Company 


HERMAN C. KRANNERT 
President-Treasurer, 
Inland Container Corp. 


W. |. LONGSWORTH 
President, 
Lilly Varnish Company 


WILSON MOTHERSHEAD 
Vice-President 


PERRY E. O'NEAL 
Thompson O'Neal & Smith 


CHARLES S. RAUH 
President, 
Belt Railroad and e 
Stock Yards Company 


WILLIAM A. ATKINS 
Vice-President, 
E. C. Atkins & Company 


EARL B. BARNES 
Barnes, Hickam, Pantzer & Boyd 


R. NORMAN BAXTER 
President, 
The Keyless Lock Company 
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BRODEHURST ELSEY 
President, 
Indianapolis Glove Company 
EDGAR H. EVANS 
Honorary Chairman, 
Acme-Evans Company 


WILLIAM P. FLYNN 
Executive Vice-President 


SINCE 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE 


Manufacturing Company 


JOSEPH IRWIN MILLER 
President, 
Cummins Engine Co., Inc. 
Columbus, Indiana 


1834 


SAMUEL B. SUTPHIN 
President, 
Beveridge Paper Company 


CLYDE WHITEHILL 
President, 
Banner-Whitehill, Inc. 


RUSSELL L. WHITE 
President 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


announce the public sale of the bonds 
of local public housing authorities. 

Ever since public housing was first 
authorized by Congress in 1937, pub- 
lic housing units have been under 
way. In all there are some $420-mil- 
lion of public housing projects. The 
obligations of some of these are in 
the hands of the public and others 
are in the hands of PHA. Altogether 
PHA holds about $280-million and 
private investors $140-million. 

Under the new or 1949 public hous- 
ing law, the refinancing of these is 
made attractive. The obligations are 
guaranteed fully and unconditionally 
by the Government. They may be in- 
vested by national and member banks 
without regard to investment limita- 
tions. Furthermore, they are tax ex- 
empt. 

So with these favorable terms it is 
expected to be possible to refinance 
not only the $140-million of obliga- 
tions already in the hands of the pub- 
lic, or most of them, but also to sell 
to the public the $280-million of local 
public housing authority debts to 
PHA. 


Additionally, PHA holds the obli- 
gations on a large amount of war- 
time housing transferred to local 
public housing authorities. These are 
said to total around $200-million. 
These probably also will be sold to 
the public in the course of time. 

Finally, the new bill introduced by 
Sen. John J. Sparkman (D., Ala.) and 
drafted by the Administration, pro- 
vides that cooperative or other non- 
profit organizations may finance con- 
struction of housing via public sale 
of the issues of a special corporation 
whose obligations also would be guar- 
anteed fully by the U. S. Treasury. 


Many Cooks Stir Small 
Business Broth 


Many “cooks” are at the business 
of brewing a legislative broth, so to 
speak, for small business. Several 
Senators back a proposition to set up 
a special “Veterans Economic Devel- 
opment Corporation” to make loans 
to small business. The Federal Re- 
serve Board would have legislation 
empowering the Reserve banks to 
guarantee commercial bank loans to 
small business. The Small Business 
Advisory Council of the Commerce 
Department would set up an “FHA 


Y Holy Year important 
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NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


This year an estimated 250,000 tourists will need. . 
go to Rome, and will probably spend about 
a quarter of a billion dollars. Many making 
pilgrimages to the Holy City will extend their 
trips far beyond Italy. 

But wherever fravelers go, or whatever 
the purpose of their trip, one factor remains 
constant. That is the need for ready money. 
National City Bank Travelers Checks fill that 


NATIONAL ciy BANK OF NEW YORK| 


@~65.Wall Street, New York 15 N.Y. 


. and they’re safer than cash. 
Remember, you retain all the selling com- 
mission — 34 of 1%—on checks sold. 


for small business loans.” Another 
group of senators has been talking 
about special Government-assisted 
capital institutions for small business, 
Finally, the President renewed his 
proposal that the 10-year limit on the 
maturity of RFC business loans be 
removed. 

The large and diverse number of 
proposals for assistance to small busi- 
ness suggests the old gag of “too 
many cooks spoiling the broth.” Un- 
til all groups concentrate upon one 
program, there is a rather poor out- 
look for enactment of any special 
small business loan credit or capital 
facilities this winter. 


Would Broaden FRB Powers 


Both the President and the Mone- 
tary Subcommittee of the Congres- 
sional Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report proposed to broaden 
the powers of the Federal Reserve 
Board to inhibit bank credit extension 
if 4 period of inflation were to de- 
velop. 

In his “Economic Report” message 
during the first week of Congress, the 
President proposed both to empower 
the Board to require higher bank re- 
serves, and to extend the same re- 


Branches and Correspondent Banks in every Commercially Important City in the World 
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serve requirements to all banks in- 
sured by the FDIC. 


Consumer Credit Controls 


President Truman proposed that 
power of the Federal Reserve Board 
to regulate consumer credit should 
be restored, a power which expired 
last June. “Since that time the ex- 
cessive relaxation of instalment terms 
offered to consumers has demon- 
strated the need for the restoration 
of the Board’s authority,” the Presi- 
dent asserted. This recommendation 
was omitted by the Douglas Commit- 
tee. (See Douglas Committee sum- 
mary in accompanying panel.) 


Congress Frowns on 
Monetary Changes 


In general, the Congress this year 
seemed disposed to be apathetic to- 
ward any proposals, from wherever 
they might come, to make sweeping 
changes in monetary powers. 

There appeared little interest, out- 
side the Douglas circle of staff econ- 
omists, in vesting the Federal Re- 
serve Board with additional mone- 
tary powers. At the opening of Con- 
gress there was no great apprehen- 
sion about a prospective period of in- 


flation. Congress doesn’t take to the 
idea of trying to solve political or 
economic problems which are not 
pressing. 

Congress in particular seems for 
the most part hostile to the idea of 
recreating consumer credit restric- 
tions, or vesting the Reserve Board 
with legal authority to invoke such 
restrictions. 

Any scheme to subject state non- 
member banks to Reserve System re- 
quirements obviously would arouse a 
widespread hostility in Congress. 


There was a disposition in some 
Administration circles to look kindly 
toward the idea of a national “‘Mone- 
tary and Credit Council” to coordi- 
nate the domestic lending activities 
of Government lending agencies in a 
manner similar to that by which the 
National Advisory Council coordi- 
nates the Government’s foreign lend- 
ing activities. 

On the other hand, a domestic lend- 
ing council would have definite limita- 
tions. Although it might be desirable 
from the theoretical standpoint to 
curb Government lending when the 
Federal Reserve restricting 
credit, the political repercussions of 
this would make it difficult to operate. 


Thus, it would be difficult for any 
overall agency to curb, say, the Farm 
Credit Administration, and almost 
impossible to stop price-supporting 
of commodity loans to farmers. 


Indefinite Budget Imbalance 


Probably the most spectacular 
news to develop out of Washington 
in months was the position which 
President Truman took about the 
necessity for maintaining a Federal 
budget deficit for an indefinite period 
to come. 

Reduced to layman’s language, the 
position which the President has 
taken is that (1) the Government’s 
objects of expenditure, foreign aid, 
farm supports, etc., are of greater im- 
portance than the provision of a bal- 
anced budget, and (2) that he has no 
plans to bring the budget into balance 
for an indefinite number of years 
ahead. 

In the light of this policy position, 
even the $5.1-billion deficit forecast 
for the fiscal year 1951 and the de- 
tails of the ’51 fiscal proposals are of 
comparatively lesser significance. 

An era of unbalanced Federal bud- 
gets is intentionally, not more or less 
accidentally as was the case with the 


Efficient Services in Colombia 
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BRANCHES 


Special attention to collections 


Total Assets: 


MORE THAN $ 206.000.000 PESOS 


Colombian Imports from United States: 


©1946 US. $195.000.000 
©1947 US. $216.000.000 
©1948 US. $ 197.000.000 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


December 31, 1949 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks.. $56,339,216.01 
U. S. Government Securities. 85,389,289.52 $141,728,505.53 


Other Bonds and Securities............... 7,828,907.97 
49,722,253.81 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock .............. 240,000.00 
Income Earned, Not Collected .... ....... 348,584.95 
Future Banking Quarters ................ 1.00 
Equipment—New Banking Quarters ....... 54,930.17 
Customers’ Liability Under Letters of Credit 25,000.00 

$199,964,209.23 

LIABILITIES 

Income Collected, Not Earned ............. 288,114.77 
Taxes, Interest and Expense—Accrued ..... 575,843.62 
Letters of Credit Outstanding ............ 25,000.00 


Capital 
Undivided Profits .......... 


$3,000,000.00 
5,000,000.00 


2,360,437.19  10,360,437.19 


$199,964,209.23 


OFFICERS 


Otis McCLINTOCK, President 


Vice-Presidents 
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L. ALBAN W. L. KENDALL 
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P. Byrp, Jk. F.M. REYNOLDS A. H. HURLEY J. D. PALMER 
M. CARTER R.ELMO THOMPSON J.W. MCLEAN R. L. PHILLIPS 


Assistant Vice-Presidents Trust Officers 
L. BAKER Harry C. LANE N. M. HULINGS M. M. LAWELLIN 
R. DENTON O. H. ORMAN G. O. BAYLEsS, JR., Asst. Trust Officer 
S. HuGILL J. E. PARKER Auditor 
GORDON WHITE WALL 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY OF TULSA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


F. L. DUNN, Executive Vice-President 


current budget, ushered in at the re. 
quest of the President himself. 


| History of the Trend 


Mr. Truman’s position in January, 
| 1950, in favor of an unbalanced bud- 
| get contrasts with his statement of 
a year previous. In January, 1949, in 
submitting his proposed budget for 
the present fiscal year, and forecast- 
ing at that time a deficit without tax 
increases of $873-million, the Presi- 
dent said: 

“In a period of high prosperity it 
is not sound public policy for the 
Government to operate at a deficit. 
A Government surplus at this time is 
vitally important to provide a margin 
for contingencies, to permit reduction 
of the public debt, to provide an ade- 
quate base for the future financing 
of our present commitments, and to 
reduce inflationary pressures, I am, 
therefore, recommending new tax leg- 
islation to raise revenues by 4 billion 
dollars.” 

Subsequently, when the “inventory 
readjustment” phase of the business 
situation developed—as 1949's price 
and production set-back has come to 
be called officially—and it became ap- 
parent that Congress would not jeop- 
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Clarification 


The following statement was 
recently issued and circulated 
by the Treasury Department, 
New York State Savings Bond 
Division, Office of Public Infor- 
mation: 

“Individual holders of Series 
D-1940 Savings Bonds, which 
started to mature January 1, 
1950, are permitted to reinvest 
the proceeds, as they mature, 
into Series E Savings Bonds 
which are currently on sale, 
without regard to the annual 
limitation of $10,000 per indi- 
vidual per calendar year. 

“Since Series E Bonds may be 
purchased only in the names of 
individuals, only those Series 
D-1940 Savings Bonds held by 
individuals will be eligible for 
this privilege. 

“The new bonds will be dated 
as of the first day of the month 
in which the matured Series 
D-1940 Savings Bonds are pre- 
sented for payment.” 
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DIRECTORS 


EDWIN J. BEINECKE 
Chairman, The Sperry & 
Hutchinson Co. 

EDGAR S. BLOOM 
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ALVIN G. BRUSH 
Chairman, American Home 
Products Corporation 

LOU R. CRANDALL 
President, George A. Fuller 
Company 

CHARLES A. DANA 
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HORACE C. FLANIGAN 
Vice-Chairman, Board of 
Directors 

JOHN M. FRANKLIN 
President, United States Lines 
Company 

PAOLINO GERLI 
President, Gerli & Co., Inc. 


HARVEY D. GIBSON 
President 


FREDERICK GRETSCH 
Chairman, Lincoln Savings 
Bank 

JOHN L. JOHNSTON 
Director, Lambert Company 


OSWALD L. JOHNSTON 
Simpson Thacher & Bartiett 
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Company of America 

JOHN T. MADDEN 
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Board of Directors 
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President, National Dairy 
Products Corporation 
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Corporation 
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MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Condensed Statement of Condition as at close of business 


December 31, 1949 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks. . . . $ 700,693,983.16 
U. S. Government Securities . . . 1,078,980,290.70 
U. S. Government Insured F. H. A. 

State and Municipal Bonds. . . . 27,576,728.37 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . . 3,150,000.00 
Other Securities 17,188,332.48 
Loans, Bills Purchased and Bankers’ 

Acceptances . ‘ 

Mortgages .. . 


557,375,053.18 

15,547,912.39 
Other Real Estate Equities. . . . 457,620.88 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 6,363,498.13 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 7,189,157.62 
$2,451,996,774.10 


LIABILITIES 


Capital . . $45,000,000.00 

Surplus . .. 60,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . 31,964,647.94 $ 136,964,647.94 

Reserves for Taxes, 22 
Unearned Discount, Interest, etc. . 7,784,963.34 
Dividend Payable January 15, 1950 . 1,350,000.00 
Outstanding Acceptances . . . . 6,913,827.34 

Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 
and Foreign Bills aoa 2,556,734.24 
Cash held as Collateral or in Escrow 14,678,810.72 
-$2,451,996,774.10 


United States Government and other securities carried at $84,599 ,284.02 are pledged te secure 
public funds and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by lawe 


Head Office: 55 Broad Street, New York City 
80 OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORE 
European Representative Office: 1, Cornhill, London, E. C. 8 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 104) 


ardize the volume of business activity 
by a tax boost, the President dropped 
his proposals for a tax increase. 

Mr. Truman’s explanation was 
given in his 1949 Mid-Year “Eco- 
nomic Report.’ In substance the 
President at that time expressed, al- 
beit in the somewhat indirect and po- 
lite language of an economist, the 
point of view that Government ex- 
penses could not be cut so as to jeop- 
ardize “social gains.’’ He alluded in- 
directly to the inability to raise 
taxes. 

Subsequently in a formal state- 
ment to the Monetary Subcommittee 
of the Congressional Joint Economic 
Committee, Budget Director Pace 
stressed the importance of the specific 
objects of Federal expenditure, as 
paramount objectives in themselves. 
This gave the clear impression that 
the Budget Director, who is a close 
official and high servant to the Presi- 
dent, believed that the things upon 
which the Federal Government is 
spending money are of more impor- 
tance than the idea of raising the 
monies the Government spends by 
revenues, or paying the Government’s 
way. 

In December, 1949, however, Secre- 
tary Snyder of the Treasury appeared 
before the Douglas subcommittee and 
stressed with even greater emphasis 
the point made by the President 13 
months ago—that the Government 
in these times should not only balance 
the budget but achieve a surplus. 

Mr. Snyder’s forthright statement 
aroused hopes that perhaps, after all, 
the Truman Administration was com- 
ing back to the old mooring of a bal- 
anced budget. 


The Die Is Cast 


In his budget message for 1951, 
however, the President resolved the 
discussion in favor of the unbalanced 
budget. The measure of a budget’s 
“soundness,” it seems, is not neces- 
sarily to meet expenditures with reve- 
nues. 

“The soundness of a fiscal program 
must be first of all judged by whether 
it allows the people, through their 
Government, to meet the demands 
which the foreign and domestic situ- 
ations put upon them,” the President 
stated. “The necessary functions of 
the Government in our complex so- 
ciety are varied and widespread. They 
require large expenditures but they 
are vital to our security, to the pro- 
tection of our liberties, to continued 
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social and economic progress, and to 
the welfare of our people.” 

The President stated that he had 
reviewed all the programs “one by 
one” and found them necessary. 

“The soundness of the Govern- 
ment’s fiscal program must also be 
judged by its impact on the economy. 
The Federal budget is a substantial 
part of the total flow of incomes and 
expenditures in our country each 
year,” the President said. 

“Federal receipts and expenditures 
must both be planned to encourage 
the prosperity of the economy and to 
keep it healthy and growing. Irre- 
sponsible and short-sighted budge- 
tary action could contribute to a 
worsening of the world situation and 
to a decline in production and em- 
ployment in the United States.” 

Under either alternative, the Pres- 
ident asserted, the U. S. would have 
to spend more and would collect less. 


Deficits Would Continue 
indefinitely 


Mr. Truman, in his budget message, 
furthermore placed no date when he 
would try to bring expenditures and 
revenues into balance. He said he had 
certain recommendations of a fiscal 
nature which he was “confident” 
would “provide a solid basis for mov- 
ing toward a budgetary balance in the 
next few years.” 

In other words, the President did 
not propose to balance the Federal 
budget in an indefinite few years, but 


HARRIS & EWING 

only “to move toward” a balance. 
Mr. Truman’s recommendations of 
moving toward a balanced budget 


were vague. He indicated that the 
cost of past wars was lessening. On 
the other hand, veterans’ benefits, 
one of such costs, although possibly 
declining under existing legislation, 
historically tend to increase as each 
decade brings forth new demands for 
pensions and bonuses. The cost of 
farm supports, the President indi- 
cated, was decreasing. On the other 
hand, the President backs the Bran- 
nan plan, which would increase them. 
Marshall Aid appropriations are de- 
clining, but since January 1949 
the Chinese Communists have very 
nearly completed their conquest of 
China and put themselves in a posi- 
tion to threaten other countries in 
Southeast Asia. ‘Welfare State” ex- 
penditures, such as public housing 
and social security, are on the rise 
every year. 

Mr. Truman, however, did indicate 
that his proposals for both tax ad- 
justment and tax increases should, in 
his opinion, provide a net eventual 
gain in revenues, for they were 
pitched, he inferred, at providing in- 
centives toward business expansion 
and hence a larger income upon which 
taxes could be levied. 

Finally, the President tied in the 
prospect of balancing the budget with 
the expanding economy objective, to 
which he gave so much attention in 
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OF CONDITION 
AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS - DEC. 31, 1949 


Resources 


Cash and Due from Banks . . . . . $ 92,117,112.24 
United States Government Obligations 137,332,513.58 
.S. nm 

State, County and Municipal Securities . . ° 23,373,346.11 
Loans and Discounts. . .. . 104,609,699.30 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock . . 300,000.00 
Banking Houses and Equipment . 2,278,673.39 
Other Real Estate. . . 17,850.00 
* Interest Earned—not 912,461.58 
Other Resources. . . . « 21,289.57 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and 


$370,268,196.89 


kiatililies and 


Deposits. . . $345,739,257.24 
Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances . . 776,956.78 
Reserves for Accrued Expenses, Interest and Taxes . 1,048,401.82 
Capital . « « $ 3,000,000.00 
Surplus... 7,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 6,732,815.72 


Reserves for Contingencies. §,110,070.29 21,842,886.01 
$370,268 ,196.89 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 


OF SEATTLE 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


BRANCHES TO THE NORTH SOUTH EAST AND WEST 


February 1950 
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Director, Boeing Airplane Company 
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President, Seattle Art Museum 
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President, Isaacson Iron Works 
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CARL L. PHILLIPS, First Vice President 
W. C. PRATER 
ANDREW PRICE, Chairman of the Board 
President, Marine Bancorporation 
OTTO R. RABEL 


Chairman of the Board, Star Machinery 
Company 


GORDON N. SCOTT 
President, Pioneer Sand & Gravel Company 
JOHN T. TENNESON 


President, Superior Packing Company 
President, Pyramid Fisheries Company 
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HOWARD H. WRIGHT 
President, Howard S. Wright & Company, Inc. 
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his opening message to Congress. 

His program, he asserted, “‘is di- 
rected at achieving a budgetary bal- 
ance in the only way it can be achieved 
—hby measures which support rather 
than impair the continued growth of 
the country.” 


Hurdle for Economy 


This reporter canvassed privately 
and for background a’number of sen- 
ators and representatives as to what 
they thought were the prospects for 
an economy drive in this Congress. 


In general, the members report a 
real back-at-home concern with the 
prospect of unbalanced Federal bud- 
gets, a genuine determination them- 
selves to do something to curtail Fed- 
eral spending in this session of Con- 
gress. As Senator Eugene Millikin 
of Golorado, ranking Republican 
member of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, explained for publication: 

“In the past years when I talked 
economy back at home I often felt 
like a professor talking something 
the people did not understand, in ef- 
fect talking to a blank wall. 

“Wherever I went throughout the 


MICHIGAN NATIONAL BANK 


BaTTLE CREEK 
MARSHALL 


FLINT 


Port Huron 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
DECEMBER 31, 1949 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Securities 


Loans—Guaranteed by Federal Agencies 


Loans—Other ..........0....... 
Bank and Office Buildings... 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 
Accrued Income . 

Other Assets ... 


Total Resources 


RESOURCES 


$27,211,531.55 


76,486,607.44 $103,698, 138.99 


27,675,786.64 
68,741 022.93 
3,468,774.92 
270,000.00 
488,001.85 
332,394.01 


$204,674,119.34 


“LIABILITIES 


Commercial Deposits 
Savings Deposits . 

Other Liabilities 

Deferred Income ... 
Preferred Stock ... 
Common Stock .. 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits ......... 


Total Liabilities 


.. .$108,089,720.50 


83,419,917.57 $191 509,638.07 
948,990.45 


1,963,653.44 


1,251 ,837.38 10,251 ,837.38 


$204,674,119.34 


“Open Each Week Day Including Saturday Until 4:30 P.M." 


MEMBER 


Federal Reserve Bank 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


state (of Colorado) between these 
two sessions and talked to any group, 
it never once happened that some one 
failed to ask me, some one in the audi- 
ence, what were the chances of get- 
ting the Federal budget into balance.” 
People, said Sen. Millikin, are vitally 
interested in the subject. 

On the other hand, translating a 
general determination for economy 
into piece-by-piece action to curtail 
subsidies, benefits, or payrolls is quite 
another thing. As one of the foremost 
students of economy put it, “the spirit 
is willing for economy, but I cannot 
say whether in this crucial year it 


, Will be able to move the flesh.” 


Achievement of economy comes 
only by cutting particular subsidies, 
public works projects, benefits, and 


| jobs. An individual member of Con- 
| gress always runs into trouble from 
| the groups whose benefits or jobs are 


separated from them. It is almost a 
general axiom that economy does not 
win in an election year. 

The problem of voting locally un- 


| popular economy moves to achieve a 
| theoretically national popular econ- 


omy is accentuated by the President's 


| firm position that spending shall not 
be cut. With the veto power, the 


President has a ‘“‘vote’’ equivalent to 
one-third of the Congress, for it takes 
a two-thirds vote to over-ride a veto. 

At best the most that could have 
been hoped for, prior to the Presi- 


| dent’s firming for unbalanced bud- 


gets, was that from time to time a 


slender majority might be obtained 


for particular cuts. Now that pros- 
pect is much dimmed. 

The placing of all appropriations in 
a single supply bill, planned by both 
House and Senate this year, may help 


| some, but it will be a poor offset to 


the expressed firm determination of 
the President to resist economy. 


When you see some famous per- 
sons you realize something can oc- 
casionally be made out of nothing. 


Faith is essential in credit, love 
and hash. 


A cow moves its jaws over 40,000 
times a day without saying any- 
thing. An amateur compared to 
human beings. 


War doesn’t settle anything, not 


| even its bills. 
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Small Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 


On the other hand, however, we 
do know that retailers, wholesalers, 
and manufacturers are in for an era 
of the keenest competition which has 
existed since the days of the Great 
Depression, competition which will 
result in increasing failures and 


greater voluntary liquidation. With ° 


30.2 percent, or over 900,000, more 
business concerns in existence than 
five years ago, and the greatest num- 
ber in our economic history, all strug- 
gling for sales and profits, it is axio- 
matic that we are in for a period of 
bigger and better competition. That 
is as it should be in a free enterprise 
economy. The aggressive and in- 
genious will survive; the weak and 
inefficient will drop by the wayside. 


Since 1900 we have had three | 
peaks in the broad cyclical fluctua- | 


tions in the number of business fail- 
ures, 22,156 in 1915, 23,676 in 1922, 
and the all-time high of 31,822 in 
1932. In 1945 business failures 
reached an all-time low of 810. Since 
1945 the number of failures have in- 
creased each year, 1,130 in 1946, 
3,476 in 1947, 5,252 in 1948, and 
9,247 in 1949. Notwithstanding this 
steadily upward trend over the past 


five years, the number of failures for | 
1949, as any comparison with the 
three earlier peaks will show, were | 


strikingly low. Competition between 
managements, most of whom have 
had no experience in depression ac- 
tivity, and most of whom are now 
learning for the first time what a 
buyers’ market really means, will 
make itself felt in the length of life 
of the typical small business enter- 
prise and the failure rate in 1950. 
Moreover, the fact that there are 
over 900,000 more business concerns 
in existence than five years ago, 
would seem to have some bearing on 
the widely discussed question that 
small business has difficulty in ob- 
taining capital. “Small business,” of 
course, can mean almost any type 
or size of business enterprise which 


Conceit 
ment. 


Too much polish may make a per- 
son dull. 


Silence is often the best argument. 
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is pride without judg- | 


the economist, politician, or busi- 
nessman wants it to mean. Un- 
doubtedly at least 80 percent of the 
current great bulge in the business 
population consists of concerns with 
tangible net worth of $15,000 or less, 
which under any definition, must be 
included as “small business.” 

The owners of each one of these 
hundreds of thousands of new enter- 
prises, retailers, wholesalers, manu- 
facturers, construction concerns, 
transportation and communication 
organizations, mining and quarrying 
concerns, finance, insurance and real 
estate enterprises, and service units 


had to obtain capital to start their 
operations. The amount must have 
run into the billions of dollars. When 
an opportunity to earn a living, to 
make a profit appears sufficiently 
bright, and“the handicaps thrown in 
the way by the overlapping units of 
government in the form of many and 
varied taxes, reports, supervision, 
and legal restrictions do not appear 
to be too great, enterprising, aggres- 
sive men, particularly young men, 
always find the money to start small 
new ventures. It is the small venture 
of today which is the large corpora- 
tion of tomorrow. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION DECEMBER 31, 1949 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . 

U. S. Government Securities 

State, Municipal and Other Soewrtien: 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 


Loans and Discounts . 


Bills of Exchange and Conmading Loans 
Bank Premises and Equipment . 

Real Estate for Bank Expansion 
Acceptances — Customers Account 


TOTAL 


$114,591,708.63 
63,432,228.30 
2,965,594.37 
750,000.00 
150,529,676.98 
33,697,881 .68 
2,344,024.04 
2,314,923.23 

7 446,282.13 


$378,072,319.36 


LIABILITIES 


Capital 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits . 
Reserve for Contingencies 
Reserve for Taxes, etc. 


Acceptances — Customers Account 


Deposits: 
Individual 
Banks 
U.S. Government . 


TOTAL . 


$ 12,000,000.00 
13,000,000.00 


$ 25,000,000.00 
2,400,218.25 
2,500,370.86 
854,602.52 
7,446,282.13 


$214,303,231.05 
122,005,318.38 
3,562,296.17 


339,870,845.60 
$378,072,319.36 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK 


of DALLAS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Cost Leaks 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56) 
passage of years certain relatively 
minor duties have not become part 
of the regular tellers’ functions. 

Above all, separate cash controls 
should be maintained for each teller. 
For obvious reasons it is extremely 
hazardous to allow more than one 
teller to work out of the same cash 
drawer. Separate controls fix indi- 
vidual responsibilities and expedite 
the location of differences. Such con- 
trols are essential to good banking 
practice. Another safety feature and 
also a time conserver is to regulate 


the amount of currency allotted to 
each teller. A survey will disclose 
how much cash each teller needs to 
operate his cage on average days 
and the cash allotted to him should 
not exceed that figure. The excess 
cash should be kept in the vault 
under dual control. When cash to 
tellers is not controlled a great deal 
of time is spent in counting the cash 
at the end of the day. Furthermore, 


the exposure is much greater when 


tellers are permitted to hold exces- 
sive amounts of cash. 

Now finally the transit depart- 
ment—a department which handles 
the collection of checks drawn on 


Geared for Correspondent Banking 
We invite accounts from banks and corporations 
...send us your cash and collection items...refer 
your friends to us when they visit Los Angeles! 


STATEMENT 
OF CONDITION 


AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1949 


Resourced 


OFFICERS 


BenR.Meyer, President 
Herman F. Hahn 
Executive Vice-President 
J.C. Lipman 
Vice-President 
E. H. LeBreton 
Vice-President 
P. E. Neuschaefer 
Vice-President 
Louis Siegel 
Vice-President 
W.C. Neary 
Vice-President 
Don R. Cameron 
Vice-President 
Hal W.Cross Cashier 
W. Watson, Comptroller 
W.J. Hunter 
Assistant Vice-President 
J. W. Luhrin 
Assistant Vice-President 
H.N. Herzikoff 
Assistant Vice-President 
Rod Maclean 
Assistant Vice-President 
C.H. Landis 
Assistant Cashier 
A. L. Somerindyke 
Assistant Cashier 
A. J. MacLennan 
Assistant Cashier 


W.B. Hill Auditor 


Loans and Discounts 


Safe Deposit Vaults 
Furniture and Fixtures 


Other Resources 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 

Don R. Cameron 
Vice-President 

F.H.Kerns, Trust Officer 


M. Morris 
Assistant Trust Officer 


PERSONAL SERVICE e WE HAVE NO BRANCHES 
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Cash on hand and due from Federal Reserveand Other Banks 
U.S. Government Securities 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 


Union Bank Building and Customer Auto Park 


Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances 


Reserved for Contingencies 

Reserved for Interest, Taxes, Dividends, etc 
Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Discount Collected — unearned 


$ 36,611,409.49 
61,314,777.98 
225,000.00 
52,772,360.45 
1,650,000.00 
1.00 

1.00 

609,008.15 
14,688.92 
$153,197,246.99 


$ 8,966,580.98 
820,801.45 
1,236,902.36 
680,460.68 
380,674.68 
113,568.68 
$101,416,671.83 
30,088,759.39 


United States War Loan de- 
positsand other public funds 


9,492,826.94  140,998,258.16 


$153,197,246.99 


United States Government obligations carried at $13,449,643.12 in the foregoing 
statement are pledged to secure public funds and for other purposes required by law 


UNION BANK & TRUST CO 


OF LOS ANGELES (8th & HILL) 


other banks. If the distributing de. 
partment is set up to function as it 
should, many items which otherwise 
would have to be rehandled by the 
transit department reach there fully 
prepared for clearing or dispatch, 
However, there are other items 
which still have to be processed by 
the transit department and here 
again “fine” sorting will eliminate 
rehandling. Many banks microfilm 
items drawn on out-of-town banks 
and this saves tedious detailed de- 
scriptions. Microfilming is not ex- 
pensive and it provides the best 
possible permanent record. Practi- 
cally all banks which use single post- 
ing in their bookkeeping department 
microfilm their checks and state- 
ments, so the photographing ma- 
chine is interchangeable between the 
two departments. The records so 
produced have saved many banks 
from what otherwise would have 
been embarrassing and perhaps ex- 
pensive situations. 


Other Possibilities, Too 


The foregoing is not intended as a 
complete summarization of the pos- 
sible changes in the departments 
mentioned nor is there any intent to 
imply that the search for improve- 
ments should be confined to just 
those departments. The departments 
were selected because of volume and 
clerical requirements. Due to their 
size they offer the best fields for 
exploration and, if properly ana- 
lyzed, it is usually found that sizable 
operating economies can be effected. 
However, other departments should 
not be neglected in the operational 
survey even though the possible sav- 
ings may not be quite so attractive. 

Restated in just a little different 
language, the true evaluation of any 
system—new or old—is not whether 
it is the cheapest one to operate 
but rather whether it operates effi- 
ciently. Banks are primarily service 
institutions and efficiency should 
never be sacrificed merely for econ- 
omy, but, oddly enough, the most 
efficient systems are usually the most 
economical. 

Bank operating costs have in- 
creased materially during the last 
decade and will very likely continue 
at a fairly high level in the future. 
Therefore it is a wise and prudent 
policy to be continuously on the alert 
for operating refinements which will 
result in operating economies with- 
out impairing services. 


BANKING 


i 
4 
Undivided Profits. ........... 
Deposits: Demand .......... 


THE ROYAL BANK 


OF CANADA 


Head Office, Montreal 


JAMES MUIR 
President 
BURNHAM L. MITCHELL 
Vice-President 


Condensed Annual Statement 
as on 30th November, 1949 


ASSETS 


Cash, cheques and balances with other banks.............+++++ 


Government and other public securities, not exceeding market 
value 


Other securities, not exceeding market value 
Call joans 


LIABILITIES 


Capital, reserve and undivided profits. 
Notes in circulation 

Deposits 

Letters of Credit outstanding 

Other liabilities 


T. H. ATKINSON 
General Manager 


$ 432,912,986.68 


1,058,661 626.62 
116,817,041.92 
69,097,830.05 
584,168,935.78 
51,790,695.28 
21,536,237.81 


$2,334,985,354.14 


$ 83,792,238.48 
3,703,729.56 
2,192,140,578.62 
51,790,695.28 
3,558,112.20 


$2,334,985,354.14 


Over 660 Branches in Canada—62 Branches Abroad, including: 


LONDON, NEW YORK, HAVANA, BUENOS AIRES, RIO DE JANEIRO, SAO PAULO, MONTEVIDEO, LIMA, 
BOGOTA, CARACAS, BELIZE, NASSAU, also in PUERTO RICO, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, HAITI, BARBADOS, 
DOMINICA, JAMAICA, ST. KITTS, TRINIDAD, MONTSERRAT, ANTIGUA, GRENADA, BRITISH GUIANA. 


Auxiliary in France 
THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA (FRANCE) 
Paris 


NEW YORK AGENCY 
68 William Street 


EDWARD C. HOLAHAN 
JOSEPH W. GANANN 
Agents 
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Consumer Credit News 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70) 


“Since 1940,” the Bureau states, 
“tremendous shifts in population 
have occurred. These movements 
have made it desirable that the na- 
tion be brought up to date on the 
question of where housing is most 
needed and how much. 

“An authoritative and reliable de- 
termination of current housing needs 
can be had only by finding out the 
location of existing units and their 
characteristics, values, rentals, mort- 


gage financing features, and other 
essential data which is obtained on 
a nationwide scale only by the Cen- 
sus Bureau. 

“The value of taking a housing 
census on a nationwide scale at the 
same time the population tensus is 
made is that it will eliminate guess- 
work by industry, particularly mate- 
rials producers, lending institutions, 
and builders.” 


@ Reflection" 


In its annual report to sharehold- 
ers, The National City Bank of New 


Do you know 
There are 21 Pickling Firms in Philadelphia? 


We know 


Because with 76,500 checking accounts 


we serve all kinds of businesses big and little. 


In fact, we serve more people more ways 
than any other Philadelphia bank. 


Perhaps we 
can serve you? 


PHILADELPHIA 


Member Federal Reserve System 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
COMPANY 


for Banking and Trusts 
Founded 1812 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


York notes that its personal instal. 
ment loans have increased to a point 
substantially above the highest tota] 
reached before the war. 

“This,” says the report, “is a re. 
flection of higher prices of medica] 
aid, hospital service, education, home 
improvements, automobiles, refriger- 
ators, and every other phase of fam. 
ily life, and of the high level of 
incomes enjoyed by a larger en- 
ployed population, which justifies 
larger commitments. It should he 
noted also that a substantial volume 
of loans is for small businesses oper- 
ated by individuals.” 


Misconception Cleared 


F. Raymond Peterson, A.B.A. pres- 
ident, addressing the National Credit 
Conference in Chicago on January 
23, declared that published con- 
sumer credit totals are not exactly 
what they seem to be. 

Said Mr. Peterson: “I should like 
to clear up a widespread misconcep- 
tion of the total amount of consumer 
instalment loans outstanding. Fig- 
ures recently published by authori- 
ties in Washington indicate that the 
total is more than $18-billion. How- 
ever, this figure includes such items 
as department store charge accounts 
and utilities bills, totaling more than 
$7-billion. 

“Of this total, approximately $4%- 
billion are instalment loans by the 
banks, and only slightly over $2%4- 
billion of these instalment loans 
would be subject to Federal Reserve 
control under Regulation W, if the 
Regulation were to be reimposed. 
The balance of the bank instalment 
loans consists of repair and modern- 
ization loans, or personal cash loans, 
which have always been excluded 
from control under regulation. 

“Often the wrong _ impression 
arises that revival of Regulation W 
would control more than $18-billion 
of consumer credit. Actually, it 
would apply only to about $6- or $7- 
billion of total instalment credit 
granted both by the banks and other 
instalment lenders. This is only one- 
third of the total of consumer credit 
as stated by authorities in Washing- 
ton. This is a very small area for 
selective control. Regulation W can 
by no means be considered a cure-all 


for consumer credit expansion.” 


The average husband tells the 
truth if he isn’t asked too many 
questions. 
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THE NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 


G 
* 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION DECEMBER 31, 1949 
RESOURCES 
U. S. Government Securities........ oe 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 


Customers’ Liability, Account Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Other Resources. ............. 206,547.50 


160,409,095.17 
eee - $690,367 839.10 


Capital Stock 
Undivided Profits. 4,703,748.84 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. wae 14,180,492.61 
Dividend Payable January 3, 1950 135,000.00 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances Outstanding 723,477.46 
Other Liabilities 227,045.17 
Deposits: 
Demand..... $451,888,001.79 
i 169,948,265.92 
31,561,807.31 653,398,075.02 


$690,367 ,839.10 


United States Government securities carried in the above statement at $35,036,242.19 are pledged to 
secure public and other monies, as required by law; and United States Government and other 
securities carried at $581,955.48 are deposited with the State Authorities under the Trust Act. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
DIRECTORS 


A. WATSON ARMOUR WILLIAM R. ODELL, JR. SOLOMON BYRON SMITH 

Director, Armour & Company Vice President and Treasurer, Executive Vice President, 
International Harvester Company The Northern Trust Company 

SEWELL L. AVERY EDWARD L. RYERSON — 

Chairman, U. S. Gypsum Company, Chairman, Inland Steel Company, Oats 

Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
EDWARD BYRON SMITH MERLE J. TREES 

ALBERT B. DICK, JR. Executive Vice President, Chairman, 

Chairman, A. B. Dick Company The Northern Trust Company Chicago Bridge & Iron Company 


SOLOMON A. SMITH, President, The Northern Trust Company 
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Opportunities in the Trust Field 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54) 


market, but with the trend in their 
favor. 

Chart 4, as with the intestacy fig- 
ures when we broke them into valua- 
tion brackets, gives a more favor- 
able picture for the trust institution. 

You will note that in 1945 practi- 
cally none of the smaller estates 
went to trust companies, whereas 
about 28 percent of the estates over 
$100,000 named a trust institution. 


For purposes of comparison there is 
listed below this chart the break- 
down of estates in similar brackets 
for 1946, 1947, and 1948. Here, too, 
the improvement seems to lie in the 
larger estates. 


Substantiating Facts 


Before we leave the “big-city” 
picture, let me make a brief com- 
ment on some substantiating facts 
brought out in an _ independent 
study. This was made by an experi- 


Savings Clubs supplies 


Get exclusive benefits—Rand M¢Nally Savings Club Sys- 
tems feature use of registered, protective safety paper—for 
easier, more efficient handling of coupons. We also feature 
individualized systems—tailor-made to fit your every need. 
Get the complete package—Rand M¢Nally Savings Club 
Systems contain all materials necessary for efficient, econom- 
ical operation of your Savings Club. Every type of system / 
is available. Vacation Clubs, Tax Clubs, etc. 


Write Rand M¢Nally—right now! For samples and com- a4 


plete details. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
Systems Division 


536 S. Clark Street 


111 Eighth Avenue 


CHICAGO 5 
NEW YORK 11 


enced and prominent trust man, anq 
is based on information he gleaneg 
from various sources. 

In this study, the analyst breaks 
down the business going to various 
banks in his city, including his own, 
He comments that “it appears that 
individuals probated more than 75 
percent of estates over $100,000, and 
95 percent of all estates. A rough 
guess would be that banks pro. 
bate 25 to 30 percent of estates by 
volume.” 

The analyst also made interesting 
comments on business from the cus- 
tomers of his own bank. He ex. 
plained that, while his bank held ac. 
counts of about half the wealthiest 
citizens in the city, many of these 
were also customers of other banks. 
At any rate, they were people on 
whom his bank had a primary call. 
He found, in checking on these cus- 
tomers who had died leaving large 
estates, that his bank was named in 
31 percent of their wills, 53 percent 
named individuals, and the remain- 
ing 16 percent named competing in- 
stitutions. 

Since this group represented cus- 
tomers with the most desirable 
estates, it is a safe bet that they 
were the ones on whom the new 
business department centered its 
efforts. I do not know what the rec- 
ord would show as to the estates 
of the bank’s customers in lower 
brackets. But it is also a safe bet 
that a much smaller percentage of 
these customers named it. 


More Business from Customers 


In recent months, I have asked a 
number of trust officers about their 
methods of obtaining additional 
business and new business leads 
from present trust customers. They 
agree that it should be one of the 
best sources. But few have any or- 
ganized plan for taking advantage 
of it. In the main, they hope that 
the operating men will be alert 
enough to take advantage of new- 
business opportunities disclosed by 
their reviews and in their contacts 
with customers. But not all operat- 
ing men are new-business-minded. 
Some simple methods of assuring 4 
check for possible new business 
should result in a substantial it- 
crease from this source. 


The income tax collector's right 
hand knows that his left hand is ™ 
the tax payer’s other pocket. 


BANKING 
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Consumer Credit Digest 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 67) 
of household appliances, then moved 
jnto used cars, and are now in the 
new car field. Lastly, there are 
those who make a regular business of 
cut-rate dealing, whose stock is the 
surplus inventories of manufacturers 
and other merchants, who sell in a 
limited market and to marginal buy- 
ers. We may summarize by say- 


ing that cut-rate dealing, whether | 


through excessively easy credit terms 
or excessively liberal trade-in allow- 
ances, is made up largely of marginal 
transactions, by marginal firms, and 
marginal buyers. 

Cut-rate dealers exist in nearly all 
markets, in markets for soft goods 
and for hard goods, in yard goods 
and clothing, in furniture, radio and 
television sets, electrical appliances, 
and in automobiles. Cut-rate dealers 
and merchants have always existed, 
in good years and bad years. The ex- 
ception, and perhaps the only excep- 
tion, was the first two or three post- 
war years in which the supply and 
demand were most untypical. 

It would be a grave mistake, there- 
fore, to interpret the growing in- 
stances of cut-rate credit terms as a 
breakdown of consumer credit stand- 
ards. In the first place, the attention 
they are receiving as a consequence 
of their prominence in advertising 
probably exaggerates their impor- 
tance. Any departure from accepted 
standards of behavior is news in the 
sense that “man bites dog” is news. 
Sin is always more exciting reading 
than is virtue—but is not therefore 
the representative or typical be- 
havior. It should be noted also that 
the advertisements do not promise to 
grant the liberal credit terms to all 
who may apply. 

Of the total of consumer credit out- 
standing, the amount which repre- 
sents loose and imprudent credit 
practices is extremely small. A cur- 
rent survey of the field by the Con- 
sumer Credit Committee of the 
American Bankers Association sup- 
ports the conclusion that bankersand 
other substantial lenders are main- 
taining sound credit standards. And 
this it what one would expect. A 
financially responsible lender is not 
interested solely in granting credits. 
Although volume is important, so are 
collections. Financial solvency is not 
Secured nor are profits earned by 
Wildeatting terms. Profits can disap- 
Pear quickly when repossessions and 
defaults increase only slightly. 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the Close of Business, December 31, 1949 


RESOURCES 


| 
| Loans and Discounts * $ 65,633,863.76 
U. S. Government Securities 61,334,414.76 
State, County and Municipal Securities 
Other Investment Securities 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 
Overdrafts : 3,172.00 
Bank Premises, Vault and 
Furniture and Fixtures 478,326.31 
Other Real Estate 6.11 
Customers’ Liability Account— 
Letters of Credit Issued 94,050.00 
Cash and Due from Banks 76,179,719.28 


$223,409,189.45 


LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock— 

Common . $5,000,000.00 
Surplus 000.00 
Undivided Profits . 7,897,028.74 $ 17,897,028.74 
Reserved for Taxes, 

Pension Plan, ete. . . 1,252,294.03 
Dividend Payable January 3rd, (1950. 125,000.00 
Liability Account—Letters of 

Credit Guaranteed 94,050.00 
Deposits 204,040,816.68 


$223,409,189.45 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


DILLEY, MARTIN, and. i Complete Line 


° 
Indianapolis, Money Wrappers 


>STANDARD PAPER GOODS 


Out Soon: todas ior +=MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Present Day Banking ree Samples WORCESTER 8, MASS. 
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Wage-Hour Handbook for Banks 


HE Wage-Hour Handbook for 
Banks, recently published by the 
Customer and Personnel Department 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, is a tailor-made job for banks, 
presenting clearly the provisions of 
the 1949 amendments to the Federal 
Wage-Hour Act, the new regulations 
issued by the Wage-Hour Adminis- 
trator thereunder, and changes in 
the regulations promulgated as late 
as December 24. 
In addition, this 30-page study in- 


terprets the amendments and the 
new regulations, and draws exten- 
sively on the report of Harry Weiss, 
director of the Wage-Hour Division 
of Wage Determinations and Exemp- 
tions, resulting from extended hear- 
ings held during the past two years 
in order to help bankers to under- 
stand the thinking behind the regu- 
lations as now issued. 

The 1949 amendments to the act 
represent the first overhaul of the 
law since its passage in 1938. These 


THE BANK FOR ALL THE PEOPLE 


REG. US PAT OFF, 


Largest branch banking system between New York and San Francisco 
704,744 SAVINGS AND CHECKING ACCOUNTS 
Keeping Old Friends and Making New Friends 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1949 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and in Banks 
United States Government Securities . 


- $ 196,436,347.35 
534,111,212.38 


State, Municipal and Other Securities, EE 


Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans and Discounts .. . 
Bank Premises. . 
Other Real Estate ... 
Other Assets... « 


94,307,636.59 
288,518,030.37 
3,704,897.79 

1.00 

2,929,151.36 
$1,120,007,276.84 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 
Surplus . ... 
Undivided Profits ocee 
Reserve for Contingencies . . 


$ 


DEPOSITS 
Commercial and Savings 
Estates and Corporate Trust . 


Accrued Taxes, Interest, etc. 


Other Liabilities . . 2. eee 


15,000,000.00 
30,000,000.00 
7,317,211.78 
3,000,000.00 
CAPITAL FUNDS ....$% 


55,317,211.78 


« $1,026,671,702.10 
31,701,250.97 


1,058,372,953.07 
3,901,741.06 
2,415,370.93 
$1,120,007,276.84 


United States Government Securities carried at $71,256,430.10 are pledged tosecure U. S. Govern- 
ment Deposits and other Public Funds and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Assets are shown NET after deducting Reserves. 


Ohio’s Largest Bank 
welcomes individuals and corporations 
seeking new or additional banking services. 


55 CONVENIENT OFFICES 


Northern Ohio: 


Painesville * Willoughby 
and 


Bedford « Lorain 


Everywhere in Greater Cleveland 


COMMERCIAL 
Member: Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


SAVINGS 


TRUSTS 
[Federal Reserve System 


amendments and the revised regula. 
tions both took effect January 25, 

One of the most important changes 
in the act and one of particular ip. 
terest to the smaller banks is the 
increase of the minimum wage re. 
quirement from 40 cents to 75 cents 
an hour, and this emphasizes the im. 
portance of the changes in the Ad. 
ministrator’s regulations defining 
exempt and nonexempt employees. In 
this connection, the A.B.A. Hand. 
book points out that: 


The basic provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, as amended, are 
applied on a basis of the individual em- 
ployee. It is the work performed by 
each employee that determines whether 
or not he is covered. Banks, therefore, 
should pay particular attention to the 


various exemptions discussed in the 


“Exempt and Excluded Employees” 
section of this booklet in determining 
which of their employees must be con- 
pensated under the minimum-wage and 
maximum-hours provisions. 


Tue Handbook calls attention to 
Section 14 of the act, which per- 
mits the issuance of special certif- 
cates for the employment of learners 
and messengers below the minimum 
of 75 cents an hour and spells out 
the conditions and procedures in- 
volved. On this point, it states that: 


The A.B.A. is discussing with the 
Wage-Hour Division the possibility of 
the Administrator issuing special in- 
dustry learner regulations for the bank- 
ing business. If the Administrator 
determines that such regulations should 
be issued, it will facilitate the process 
ing of applications from individual 
banks. However, certain procedures 
(including public hearings) have to be 
followed in seeking special industry 
regulations, and it will be several 
months before a final decision is 
reached. In the meantime, banks may 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 


“You'll do what banking, ma’am? The 
bank is next door!” 


COUNTY RIVER 
TOLL BRIDGE 


DRIVE-IN BANK 
TRUST 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office * 55 WALL STREET + New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1949 


Including Domestic and Overseas Branches But Not Including The A ffiliated City Bank Farmers Trust Company 


(dn Dollars Only— Cents Omitted ) 


ASSETS 
Cash, Gold and Due from Banks..... .. 


United States Government Obligations. ... 
(Direct or Fully Guaranteed) 

Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 
State and Municipal Securities......... 
Other Securities. 90,859,706 
Real Estate Loans ond Seertio. 560,011 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. 19,194,542 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. a 7,500,000 
Ownership of International Banking 


Bank 27,021,458 


Other Assets........ 3,675,648 


$1,264,319,880 
1,902,584,206 


33,038,025 
315,078,023 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits. . 


Liability on Acceptances ont Bills. "$29,520,102 
Less: Own ee in Port- 
Items in Transit with 
Due to Foreign Central Banks............... 


(Un Foreign Currencies) 


$4,669,251,863 


22,960,969 


13,472,380 
9,527,700 


Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
Income. 8,053,790 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, ete. 25,778,521 
Dividend. 2,480,000 
Capital. . eee 124,000,000 
(6,200, 000 Sinnat @ $20 Par) 


Undivided Profits. . 50,463,116 300,463,116 


Figures of Overseas Branches are as of December 23, 1949. 


$303,564,822 of United States Government Obligations and $7,665,500 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $220,807,891 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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DIRECTORS 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Chairman of the Executive 
Committee 
HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
President 


SOSTHENES BEHN 
Chairman, International 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation 

CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 

GUY CARY 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 

EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 
National Cash Register 
Company 

CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 

L. M. GIANNINI 
President, Bank of America 
National Trust and Savings 
Association 

JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co, 

WILLIAM H. HOOVER 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 

AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 

ROGER MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 

FREDERICK B. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman, United Aircraft 
Corporation 

GERARD SWOPE 
Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 

REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co, 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 116) 
submit applications under the general 
regulations. 

Of equal importance with the in- 
crease in the minimum wage from 
40 cents to 75 cents an hour are the 
changes in the work and salary tests 


in the Administrator’s regulations 
governing the exemption of adminis- 
trative, executive, and professional 
employees. 

The salary test for an executive 
employee has been raised from $30 
a week to $55 a week; that is, he 


GEORGIA’S EXPANDING, SUH! 


BUSINESS INDEX 


1939 


1007, 


9 ° 
BUSINESS INDEX 2587, 
AN INCREASE OF THE 


LAST TEN veaas Lif 


..and the best way to obtain quick service 


and assure prompt advice an 


counsel on 


business problems in this rapidly expanding 
area, is through the excellent correspondent 
facilities of the Friendly Fulton. We invite 


your 


SERVICE 


Maintaining an inti- 
mate, personalized 
correspondent serv- 
ice. 


POLICY 


To cooperate with 
out-of-town banks 
rather than compete 
for business which is 
rightfully theirs. 


Public National 


Bank and Trust Company 
of New York 


Established 1908 


EXPERIENCE 


Officials with years of 
service in this field, 
assuring a knowl- 
edge of requirements 
and valuable assist- 
ance. 


= 


York Clearing House Association! 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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DEPOSIT-BY-MAIL 


Simplified banking by mail. 
Time-saving convenience for 
customers...for you. Handle 
in slack periods, reduce er- 
rors, Deposit slip bears post 
mark ,.. exclusive patented 
flap protects contents. 


In desired papers and colors. 
Write for samples and prices. 


must meet five occupational tests 
plus a minimum salary of $55 a 
week. 

The salary test for an administra. 
tive employee has been raised from 
$50 a week to $75 a week. He must 
meet four occupational requirements 
plus a salary of $75 a week. 

The salary test for a professional 
employee has been raised from $50 
a week to $75 a week in salary or 
fees. A professional employee must 
meet four occupational requirements 
plus $75 a week. 

These requirements or tests are all 
spelled out in the Handbook, which 
interprets them and offers opinion 
and advice with respect to their ap- 
plication. 

A particularly useful part of the 
Handbook is its chapter on the com- 
putation of overtime. Six methods 
of computation are given. These are 
for the regular work week, the fluc- 
tuating work week, the contract pay 
plan, constant wage plans, the time- 
off plan, and the pre-payment plan. 

In addition, the Handbook calls 
attention to the fact that “the law 
now excludes certain premium pay- 
ments from the computation of regu- 
lar rate and permits the employer to 
offset such payments against over- 
time pay,” and cites three such types 
of premium payments. 


T ese are but some of the high- 
lights of the publication. The scope 
of the study is indicated by the 
chapter headings in the table of con- 
tents. They are: Legislative His- 
tory; Application to Bank En- 
ployees; Exempt Employees 
Maintenance Workers; Learners and 
Messengers; Overtime; Portal-to- 
Portal Act; Child Labor; Record 
Keeping; and Enforcement. 

Up to date, the books and services 
available to banks on this subject 
have been general in character cov- 
ering the whole field of business. The 
aim of the Customer and Personnel 
Relations Department of the A.B.A. 
has been to produce a book which 
would relate the amendments to the 
Wage-Hour Act and the latest regu- 
lations thereunder to the banking 
business alone. 

One copy of the Handbook has 
been sent to each bank in the coun- 
try. Additional copies may be ob- 
tained at a nominal charge. 


Only a genius can dodge traffic, 
taxes, and responsibilities in life. 


BANKING 


| 
4 ak 
Ww 
DEPENDABLE e COOPERATIVE 
‘ 
Yf, 


Daniel Webster 
on June 3, 1834 said... 


IN less than two hundred years, an energetic, resourceful people, 


working together in a free economy and guided by a government 
of their own choosing, have built the American way of life. ..a life 
so abundant as to be beyond the conception of most of mankind. 


A “freedom train” full of historical documents is no guarantee 
that this way of life will be passed on to our children . . . that is 
our responsibility. The future of America can only be secured if 
we re-affirm the beliefs of our forefathers— that real security and 
self-reliance are inseparable. 


- 


FIRE AUTOMOBILE MARINE CASUALTY © SURET 


Head Office: 401 California Street, San Francisco 20, California 
Departmental Offices: New York + Chicago + Boston + Atlanta + Los Angeles 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY + HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIREMAN’S FUND INDEMNITY COMPANY « WESTERN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY + WESTERN NATIONAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 
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Main Street 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 


GEORGE W. UNDERHILL, formerly 
executive vice-president of the Char- 
ter Bank of Philadelphia, is now a 
vice-president in the banking depart- 
ment of the Girard Trust Company. 
Mr. UNDERHILL will be responsible 
for supervising and developing con- 
sumer credit business. 


Chemical Bank & Trust Company 
of New York has promoted JOSEPH 
A. MCF'ADDEN to a vice-presidency. 


ROBERT F. MACTAVISH, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary of Northwest 


Bancorporation, Minneapolis, has re- 
tired. His successor as secretary is 
RICHARD L. FEDERMAN, comptroller, 
who now holds both offices. Mr. 
MACTAVISH was with the corporation 
and the Northwestern National Bank 
of Minneapolis nearly 45 years. 


Manufacturers National Bank of 
Troy, New York, has elected J. Don 
WELCH,. former executive vice-presi- 
dent, to the presidency, succeeding 
the late CHAUNCEY Cook. HAROLD J. 
MARSHALL, an assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Bankers Trust Company, 
New York, is joining the Manufac- 
turers’ staff as vice-president and 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


_ At the close of business December 31, 1949 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks 


United States Securities Owned . 


State, County and — Bonds and Other 


Securities . . . 
Loans and Discounts . .. . 
Banking House and 
Other Assets. . . . 


$132,990,888.35 
75,133,170.32 


10,604,503.82 


136,057,855.69 


2,949,679.95 
7,183.30 


$357,743,281.43 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . . 
Surplus Fund .... . 
Undivided Profits . . . 

Reserved for Taxes, Ete. . . . 
Reserved for Contingencies ° 


DEPOSITS: 
Individual 
Banks and Bankers . . 
U. S. Government . 


$ 7,500,000.00 
7,500,000.00 


6,285,773.14 $ 21,285,773.14 
2,351,213.77 


1,533,530.06 


$205,818,275.58 
119,690,087.28 


7,064,401.60 


$332,372,764.46 
$357,743,281.43 


director. MR. MARSHALL, former gee. 
retary of the New York State Bank. 
ers Association, is a member of the 
Executive Council of the American 
Bankers Association. 


SAMUEL E. RAGLAND, chairman of 
the board of the First Nationa] 
Bank of Memphis and a former 
member of the Executive Coungeil, 
American Bankers Association, 
died recently at the age of 175, 
Mr. RAGLAND had been chairman 
of the First since 1943. For 29 
years previously he served as presi- 
dent of that institution or of the old 
Central State National which wag 
consolidated with the First in 1926, 


Nonagenarian Banker 


N his 95th year, JOSEPH MERRITT 
has been reelected president of the 
Goshen (New York) National Bank 
for the 36th consecutive term. The 
directors wanted to boost him into 
the honorary office of chairman of 
the board, but Mr. Merritt would 
have none of that. It was president 
or, nothing for him. He’s been hon- 
orary chairman of the Orange 
County Bar Association for three 
years, and one ornamental office was 
enough. 

Mr. MERRITT, an attorney by pro- 
fession, has been practising law for 
723 years. His banking connection 
began early in his career in Goshen 
where he has lived since 1885. He 
became president of the bank in 
1914. 

The Goshen National is about to 
observe its centenary and Mr. MEr- 
RITT, who was 94 on December 17 
last, looks forward to taking part in 
the birthday observance. 


EDMUND F. SCHNIEDERS, vice-pres- 
ident of Security-First National 
Bank of Los Angeles, has also been 
appointed comptroller, succeeding 
J. B. RutH, who retired at the year- 
end. Mr. RuTH was in banking for 50 
years, starting with the Philadelphia 
National Bank. He joined Security 
in 1919 as auditor. 


Jos. Merritt E. F. Schnieders 


First National Bank eC» 
in Dallas 


Dallas 


Clearing House Membership No. 1 
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Bank of America announces the 
opening of a branch in Bangkok, 
Thailand. It offers complete inter- 
national banking facilities to export- 
ers, importers and banks. 


General Lucius D. CLAY is a new 
director of the Marine Midland Cor- 
poration, New York. 


Bankers Trust Company of New 
York has promoted FRANK HAMIL- 
Ton, Roy L. REIERSON, and JOSEPH 
V. SAUTER to vice-presidencies. WIL- 
LIAM H. MOORE and JOSEPH C. BREN- 
NAN have been made assistant vice- 
presidents, and JAMES L. CRAFT, 
JoHN KEAT, JOSEPH R. MCLEES, and 
JEAN F. ROBERT are new assistant 
treasurers. 


The Marine Trust Company of 
Buffalo has elected Vice-president 
JosePpH G. FISCHER to its board of 
directors. 


WILLIAM H. Hoover, president of 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company, 
has joined the directorate of The 
National City Bank of New York. 


IRVING W. LONERGAN, formerly an 
assistant cashier of the Frst Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis, has been 
made cashier, succeeding C. B. 
SCHMIDT, retired. 


ROBERT A. BARNET, president of 
the Irving Savings Bank, New York, 
was elected president of the Sons of 
the Revolution in the State of New 
York. 


Baltimore National Bank has 
elected C. C. PEARSON, president of 
the Glenn L. Martin Company, to its 
directorate. 


WILLIAM J. BoYLeE is a new assis- 
tant comptroller of the Land Title 
Bank and Trust Company, Philadel- 
phia. 


Miss MILDRED SNIPES, assistant 
cashier of the First National Bank 
and Trust Company, Asheville, North 
Carolina, was included in the local 
hewspaper’s series of articles, “Ca- 
reer Women of Asheville.” 


EarL M. JOHNSTON, vice-president 
of the Manufacturers Bank and 
Trust Company, St. Louis, has re- 
tired. He was in charge of the bank’s 
bond portfolio and commercial ac- 
count relations. His successor is 
G. HoucHuTon, JR., formerly 
sales manager of the Cupples Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 


February 1950 


WILLIAM L. HART is a new vice- 
president of Title Guarantee and 
Trust Company, New York. 


W. W. Crocker, formerly presi- 
dent of the Crocker First National 
Bank of San Francisco, has been 
named chairman of the board, suc- 
ceeding J. K. MOFFITT, who becomes 
executive committee chairman. J. F. 
SULLIVAN, JR., former senior vice- 
president, is the bank’s new presi- 
dent. 

Mr. CROCKER has been associated 
with the bank since 1919, and had 
been president since 1936 when he 


W. W. Crocker J. F. Sullivan 


succeeded his father, the late W. H. 
CROCKER. Mr. SULLIVAN’S banking 
career began with Crocker National 
in 1919. He is a past president of 
the California Bankers Association. 


tre FIFTH THIRD [JNION TRUST co 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Statement as of December 31, 1949 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 
United States Bonds 
State and Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Securities 
*Loans and Discounts 
Federal Reserve Stock 
Banking Premises Occupied 

Customers’ Liability Under Acceptances 


Income Accrued Receivable and Prepaid Expense 


Other Resources 


$ 65,910,913.19 
109,875,489.99 
4,853,406.91 
6,767,906.46 
62,923,605.41 
450,000.00 
3,642,831.77 
10,560.00 
684,502.48 
41,407.75 


"$255, 160,623.96 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 
Undivided Profits 
Total Capital Funds 
General Reserve 
Reserve for Dividends Payable 
Reserve for Taxes 
Reserve for Interest, etc 
Prepaid Income 
Liability Under Acceptances 


DEPOSITS: 


** Commercial, Bank and Savings 
U. S. Government 
Other Liabilities 


$ 7,000,000.00 

8,000,000.00 

3,528,209.26 
$ 18,528,209.26 
1,126,731.76 
140,000.00 
671,734.20 
209,430.08 
671,028.75 
10,560.00 


229,570,671.11 
4,211,442.96 

20,815.84 
$255, 160,623.96 


*In addition to this item as shown we have unused loan commitments outstanding in the amount of 


$2,658,342.04. 


**This includes $2,737,771.16 of trust moneys on deposit in the Banking Department, which, under 
the provisions of the banking law, Section 710-165 of the State of Ohio, is a preferred claim against 


DIRECTORS 


the assets of the bank. 


WALTER C. BECKJORD 

President, The Cincinnati Gas and Electric Co. 
STERLING B. CRAMER 

First Vice President 
POWEL CROSLEY, JR. 

President, Crosley Motors, Inc. 
EDWARD W. EDWARDS 

Chairman of Board, The Edwards Mfg. Co. 
JOHN J. EMERY 

President, Emery Industries, Inc. 
JOSEPH 8S. GRAYDON 

Graydon, Head and Ritchey, Attorneys 
E. WEBSTER HARRISON 

Partner, Harrison & Co. 
JOHN B. HOLLISTER 

Taft, Stettinius & Hollister, Attorneys 
LOUIS L. KAUFMAN 

Sec. and Treas., Wm. J. Herbert Realty Co. 
RICHARD E. LeBLOND 

President, The R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co. 


WILLIAM H. MOONEY 

President, The American Oak Leather Co. 
DANIEL J. O’CONOR 

President, The Formica Company 
GEORGE A. RENTSCHLER 

Chairman of Exec. Committee, Lima- Hamilton Corp. 
JOHN J. ROWE 

President 
CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP 

Vice Chairman Executive Committee, The Chase 

National Bank of the City of New York 
HAROLD T. SIMPSON 

President, Printing Machinery Corp. 
LEONARD 8. SMITH, JR. 

President, The National Marking Machine Co. 
ETHAN B. STANLEY 

Ch. of Board, The Amer. Laundry Machinery Co. 
WILLIAM A. STARK 

Vice President and Trust Officer 
CLIFFORD R. WRIGHT 

President, The Cincinnati Equitable Insurance Co. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION—MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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Mark Brown President of 
Harris Trust & Savings 


MarkK A. BROWN has succeeded the 
late PAUL S. RUSSELL as president of 
the Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago. Mr. RUSSELL died Janu- 
ary 8. 

Guy E. REED was made executive 
vice-president, the position formerly 
held by Mr. BRown. 

The new president came to Harris 
Trust in 1928. A former president 
of the Reserve City Bankers Asso- 
ciation, he has also been active in 
the work of the American Bankers 
Association. 


GRAHAM K. McCCORKLE, president 
of the Illinois Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, has joined the bank’s board. 


Lawyers Trust Company of New 
York has elected ROBERT S. KRAHAM 
and GEORGE J. MAYER vice-presidents. 


HENRY Forp II, president of Ford 
Motor Company, and JAMES W. 
PARKER, president and general man- 
ager of the Detroit Edison Company, 
have been elected directors of the 
Manufacturers National Bank of 
New York. 


Promotions by Wells Fargo Bank 
& Union Trust Company. of San 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


LA SALLE STREET 
Member Federal Deposit 4 


STATEMENT OF 


AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 


WASHINGTON 


Insurance Corporation 


CONDITION 
1949 


RESOURCES 


Cash and due from banks .. . 


United States Government obligations . 


Obligations of instrumentalities 
of the United States . . . . 


State and municipal securities 

Other bonds and securities . . 
Loans and discounts . . . « 
Federal Reserve Bank stock . . 


$ 75,661,932.61 
89,297,849.73 


8,640,831.18 
15,088,221.79 
7,926,983.94 
62,269,471.65 
240,000.00 


Customers’ liability on letters of credit an 


acceptances . «© e 
Accrued interest receivable . . 
Other assets . © e 


2,779,932.75 

461,979.50 
__ 55,372.33 
$262,422,575.48 


LIABILITIES 


Undivided profits. . . . 


Reserves for taxes, interest, contingencies, etc. 


Unearned discount. . 
Other liabilities . . . 


Liability on letters of credit and acceptances. 


Deposits: 

Demand .. . 
Savings .. . 
Other Time . .. . 
*Includes $10,000,000.00 of 

Trust Department temporary funds 


« $ 3,000,000.00 
5,000,000.00 
1,163,897.45 
1,641,535.39 
1,273,705.31 
191,414.21 
2,945,153.64 


$215,268,026.44 
18,735,745.04 
_13,203,098.00* 


247,206,869.48 
$262,422,575.48 


United States Government obligations and other securities carried at $44,251 ,660.34 are pledged 
to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


F. L. Greiner F. B. Henderson 


Francisco include: Vice-president, 
F. B. HENDERSON, JR., and F, 
GREINER; assistant vice-president, 
EDWARD E. MUNGER; assistant trust 
officer, LESTER M. STEWART. 


City National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago elected W. W. 
HINSHAW, JR., vice-president and 
secretary. He was formerly trust 
officer and secretary. JOHN L. CHap. 
MAN and R. EMMETT HANLEY were 
named vice-presidents. Other pro- 
motions include: DAvip T. Burk- 
HARD, assistant trust officer; FRANK 
T. FITZGERALD, YALE RICE and WAL- 
TER E. STREETER, assistant vice-pres- 
idents. 


Citizens & Southern National 
Bank, Atlanta, has elected Howarp 
S. STARKS and GEORGE TOMBERLIN to 
vice-presidencies. C. WILSON CLONTS 
has been made general auditor,HEr- 
BERT L. MEGAR cashier, and RUSSELL 
E. BOBBITT assistant cashier. 


EDMUND P. LOONEY is a new vice- 
president of Lafayette National 
Bank of Brooklyn, New York. 


First National Bank of Minneap- 
olis has promoted Vice-presidents 
Victor F. ROTERING, M. O. GRAN- 
GAARD and Guy W. LALONE to the 
newly created position of senior 
vice-president. ALAN H. Moore and 
GEORGE J. SCHAUST were made vice- 
presidents, while Cyrim L. LAMM, 
ARTHUR H. Tower, A. M. BLOOD, 
and THOMAS M. KuLp were elected 
assistant vice-presidents. 


New assistant cashiers at the 
First National Bank of Atlanta are: 
JOSEPH C. BAGWELL, JR., HOWARD W. 
SHIRLEY, J. MARVIN ADAMS, J. Dor- 
RIS MCCLURE, ROBERT J. MCLEOD, 
CLARENCE R. Camp, JR., and EDWARD 
I’. KEEN, JR. Emory L. Cocke, vice 
president of Ashcraft-Wilkinson 
Company, is a new director. 


ARTHUR C. MARRIOTT, senior vice 
president of Chicago Title and Trust 
Company, has retired. 


BANKING 
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“MAN OF THE YEAR” 


Foster W. Doty, right, president of the 
Springfield (Mass.) Union Trust Co., 
was the winner of the first Harry Brown 
Memorial Citizens Award, which honors 
the man who each year contributes most 
to civic advancement in Greater Spring- 
field. The award was established by Post 
26, Jewish War Veterans, in honor of a 
past commander. Mr. Doty is president 
of the Community Council. In the picture 
he is being congratulated by J. J. Nad- 
ler, chairman of the award committee 


American National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago has 
elected HowARD J. JOHNSTON assis- 
tant vice-president and GEORGE E. 
assistant cashier. 


Epcar E. RAND, vice-president of 
International Shoe Company, has 
been elected to the board of the Mer- 
cantile-Commerce Bank and Trust 
Company, St. Louis. 


Vice-president FRANK G. SAYRE, 
with The Pennsylvania Company for 
Banking and Trusts, Philadelphia, 
for 39 years, has retired. His suc- 
cessor as senior officer in charge of 


trust operations is WILLIAM M. 
DAVID. 


JAMES L. PALMER, president of 
Marshall Field & Company, has been 
elected a director of Harris Trust 
& Savings Bank, Chicago. 


New assistant vice-presidents at 
The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn 
include FREEMAN L. MEINERTZ, FRED- 
ERICK W. JACKSON II, EvERETT J. 


Livesey, and WINTHROP W. TROW- 
BRIDGE. 


RUSSELL SILLERY has been named 
executive vice-president of The Bank 
for Savings, New York. He is also 
comptroller. ALFRED S. MILLS is a 
hew assistant vice-president. 
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California Bank 


WE INVITE ACCOUNTS FROM BANKS, CORPORATIONS, AND 
INDIVIDUALS © SEND US YOUR PACIFIC COAST BUSINESS 


Statement of Condition asof Dec. 31,1949 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . a) ra . . $ 91,080,729.66 

United States Government Securities. . .  241,247,404.74* 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies . . $ 4,172,651.52 

State, County, and Municipal Bonds . . . 18,306,826.76 

Other Bonds and Securities . hs 263,525.63 22,743,003.91* 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock. 450,000.00 

Ownership of California Trust Company . 1,475,324.66F 
Loans and Discounts. . pada 102,931,060.74 

Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures . . . 1,626,516.76 

Earned Interest Receivable . 1,704,156.82 

Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances 2,000,249.18 

Other Resources. 371,464.22 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits: Demand . . .$277,223,988.27 

Time . 147,290,394.32 

United States War Loan Deposit 7,493,808.30 

Other Public Funds. . . . . 8,382,992.07 $440,391,182.96 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, and Expenses. . Se ca 1,965,459.10 
Unearned Interest Collected. .. . ..... 1,128,233.98 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 2,048,412.81 
Capital Stock. . . . j 7,500,000.00 
Surplus. . 7,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits . . 5,096,621.84 20,096,621.84 


*$23,099,078.11 pledged, according to law, to secure Public Funds and Trust Deposits. 
tCalifornia Trust Company —owned by California Bank and devoted exclusively to trust service— 
has Capital of $1,000,000.00, Surplus of $513,000.00 and Undivided Profits of $264,044.95 


OFFICERS 
FRANK L. KING, President 


Senior Vice President Vice President and Counsel 
ALLAN HANCOCK CHAS. E. DONNELLY 
Vice Presidents 
W. F. BRANDT ARTHUR T. BRETT G. M. CHELEW Cc. C. DEPLEDGE 
W. WAYNE GLOVER F.S. HANSON Wa. HEUER, JR. H. E. HUDSON 
T. E. IVEY, JR. F. M. MAGEE JOSEPH MAGOFFIN J. G. MAULHARDT 
HARRIS M. MCLAUGHLIN MARK G.McMAHON' H.J.MENDON  B.B. ODELL 
C. C. PEARSON R. A. REID F. HOWARD RUSS, JR. J. A. SHINE 
A. H. SMITH J. H. STEENSEN CLIFFORD TWETER O. S. AULTMAN, Cashier 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM & FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Left to right, F. 

P. McKenzie, Er- 

nest Allen, R. P. 
Furey 


Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Company of New York has promoted 
ERNEST ALLEN, ROBERT P. FUREY 
and FRED P. MCKENZIE to the office 
of vice-president. The following were 
made assistant vice-presidents: T. F. 
DELANEY, PAUL J. HANNA, WILLIAM 
G. ALLEN, FREDERICK J. MILLETT, 


P. A. WiuuiaMs, S. L. JOHNSON. 
These men were appointed assistant 
secretaries: WILLIAM H. CoLE, WIL- 
LIAM McGorry, Jr., ARTHUR J. 
MEUCHE, HERMANN C. SCHWAB, 
THOMAS A. McP. SULLIVAN, JOHN S. 
RooME, DON C. WHEATON, Jr., 
CHARLES E. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Statement of Condition, December 30, 1949 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 

U. S. Government Securities 
Loans and Discounts 

Other Bonds and Stocks 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


and Fixtures 


Acceptances, etc. 
Accrued Interest Receivable 
Overdrafts 
Other Resources 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 


Capital and Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Unearned Discount 


Other Liabilities 

Demand Deposits 

Time Deposits 

U. S. Government Deposits 


Banking House, Improvements, Furniture 


Customers’ Liability a/c Letters of Credit, 


$10,200,000.00 
13,800,000.00 
24,000,000.00 
5,985,153.52 
Dividend Declared, Payable February 28, 1950 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 


Liability a/c Letters of Credit, Acceptances, etc. 


$368,365,120.33 
58,471,554.35 
8,091,333.56 
Total Deposits =~ 


$116,625,068.06 
159,250,435.89 
177,147,340.58 
12,570,328.75 
612,000.00 


598,450.19 


740,569.26 
1,087,813.26 
56,379.98 
1,733.43 
$468,690,119.40 


29,985,153.52 
300,000.00 
2,270,267.01 
345,756.84 
803,578.63 
57,355.16 


434,928,008.24 
$468,690,119.40 


St. Louis’ Largest Bank 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


HowarpD C. SHEPERD, president of 
The National City Bank of New 
York, is chairman of the banking 
group for the 1950 American Req 
Cross Fund for Manhattan and the 
Bronx. 


TRISTAN E. BEPLAT has been ap. 
pointed eastern representative of 
Manufacturers Trust Company, New 
York, and is establishing an office 
in Tokyo. The office will not bea 
branch and will not do a banking 
business. Its function, rather, will 
be primarily to maintain liaison with 
correspondent banks throughout the 
Far East and to assist in the devel- 
opment of trade. Mr. BEPLAT was 
formerly chief of the Banking 
Branch of Military Government 
Headquarters in Tokyo. 


HENRY T. BODMAN and JOHN N. 
McLucas have been made general 
vice-presidents of the National Bank 
of Detroit. New vice-presidents are 
Paut C. CONRAD and JAMES A. ZINN. 
J. EDWIN CRONANDER, WILLIAM R. 
Hitt, NORMAN W. BERRY, KEITH R. 
HACKETT, GORDON W. WILLIs and 
JOSEPH A. MIRIANI were named as- 
sistant vice-presidents. New assis- 
tant cashiers are WILFRED C. BING- 
HAM, MILLARD W. CLEPHANE, JAMES 
E. CoNNATON and JAMES COOMES. 


HuGH J. BERNARD, vice-president 
of The Second National Bank, Hous- 
ton, was general chairman of a Hous- 
ton community conference sponsored 
by the local chapter of the Texas 
Manufacturers Association in co 
operation with the NAM. Mr. BEr- 
NARD is chairman of the public in- 
formation committee of the TMA. 


THoMAs F. WHITLEY is supervisor 
of the Royal Bank of Canada’s 
branches in Ontario. C. L. WALKER 
succeeds him as manager of the main 
Toronto office. S. A. DUKE, formerly 
supervisor of the Ontario branches, 
has retired after 45 years in banking. 


EUGENE M. MortTLock, formerly 
director of research and assistant 
secretary of the A.B.A. Savings and 
Mortgage Division, is now first vice 
president of the First Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Association of New 
York. 


WILLIAM A. MCDONNELL, presi 
dent of the First National Bank in 
St. Louis, is chairman of the St 
Louis Chamber of Commerce. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
SAN FRANCISCO OAKLAND 
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Condensed Statement December 31, 1949 


Assets 


our Vaults . . 
Checks in Process of Collection . 


On Deposit in Federal Reserve and other banks 


Toran CasH . © 


SECURITIES 


United States Bonds . « 
State and Municipal Bonds . . 
Other Securities . 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 


ToTaL SECURITIES 


LOANS 


Commercial Loans . 
Real Estate Loans . . 


Loans 


FIXED ASSETS 


Banking Premises 


Lick Property purchased ‘for “future banking facilities 


Other Real Estate 
Tora Frxep ‘ 


OTHER ASSETS 


Customers Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances 


Other Assets 
TOTAL 
TOTAL ASSETS . . 


Liabilities 
CAPITAL FUNDS 


Capital 
Surplus... 
Undivided Profits e 


General Reserves 
TotaL CAPITAL Fosse 


DEPOSITS 


Demand. . 
Savings and Time 
U. S. Government 


Totat Deposits . 


OTHER LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Dividend Payable January 3, 
Reserve for Taxes and Interest . E 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances . . 
Other Liabilities. . . < 
ToTaL OTHER 


TOTAL LIABILITIES. 


- $ 2,898,767.40 


$ 2,132,897.03 


20,675,312.86 
58,126,012.60 


- $ 80,934,222.49 


$171,127,308.93 


8,796,036.01 
2,693,434.98 
480,000.00 


$183,096,779.92 


$ 48,585,443.49 


28,515,077.53 


- $ 77,100,521.02 


- $ 2,460,765.40 


438,000.00 
2.00 


-$ 1,437,323.47 


204,411.52 


$_1,641,734.99 
. $345,672,025.82 


- $ 6,000,000.00 


10,000,000.00 
5,150,276.73 
4,200,000.00 


$ 25,350,276.73 


- $220,613,574.92 


87,013,541.55 
8,905,869.11 


$316,532,985.58 


240,000.00 
976,203.43 
1,437,323.47 
1,135,236.61 


$_3,788,763.51 
. $345,672,025.82 


DIRECTORS 


James K. Morritt 
Chairman of the Board 
President, Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


W. Crocker 
President 


J. F. Suttivan, Jr. 
Vice-President 


Starr Bruce 
President, Welch & Company 


Grorce T. CAMERON 
Publisher, San Francisco 
Chronicle 


ArtHurR GoopALL 
Goodall, Perkins & Co, 


A. G. GrirFIN 


California Packing Corporation 


Artuur W. Hooper 
John A. Hooper & Co. 
Cuartes S. Howarp 
President, Howard Automobile 
Co., Inc. 


Currton H. 
Atkins, Kroll & Co. 


Lewis A. LAPHAM 
President, American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Company 
NorMaAN B. LIVERMORE 
President, Norman B. 
Livermore & Sons 


Watter S. Martin 
Martin Investment Company 


ATHOLL McBEAN 
Chairman of the Board, 
Gladding, McBean & Co. 
Josepu A. Moore, Jr. 

President, Moore Dry Dock Co. 
S. F. B. Morse 
Chairman of the Board 
Del Monte Properties Co. 
D. J. Murpny 
Vice-President, Crocker 
Investment Company 
CHARLES PAcE 
Vice-President, Johnson & 
Higgins of California 
Georce A. Pope, Jr. 
President, Pope & Talbot, Inc. 
Mrs. C. 


J.F.SHumaN 
Attorney-at-Law 


Water H. Suttivan 
Real Estate Investments 


Sypney G. WALTON 
Vice-President, Matson 
Navigation Company 
FREDERICK CrocKerR WHITMAN 
Vice-President, St. Francis 
Investment Co, 


(a\\) 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Ralph B. Wells, Eastern Representative—20 Pine Street-—New York 
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Methods and Ideas 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


Their duties, reports Assistant Vice- 
president G. M. Wasem, include the 
opening of accounts, a service usu- 
ally performed by officers. During 
the school year the section—it’s 
known as Teen Age Bank—will be 
open from 4 to 8 P.M., although the 
young people may transact their 
business at other times in the sav- 
ings department. In the summer 
months the junior bank will operate 
on a full time basis. 

No minimum amounts on either 
balances or withdrawals are re- 


Condensed 
Statement 
of Condition 


DIRECTORS 


SAMUEL K. RINDGE 
Chairman of the Board 


HERBERT D. IVEY 
President 

CARL E. BAKER 
MILO W. BEKINS 
W. J. BOYLE 
WALTER H. BUTLER 
RALPH J. CHANDLER 


Branches ) 


Customers’ 


Loans and Discounts . 


Bank Premises. 


quired, and the accounts will be han- 
dled exactly like regular savings. 
The bank is being promoted through 
radio commercials, direct mail, and 
advertising in the local papers, in- 
cluding those published at the high 
schools. 

“We believe,” says Mr. Wasem, 
“that this service will give our high 
school students every opportunity 
and accommodation to build a sav- 
ings account and acquire the habit 
of saving regularly. We believe they 
will appreciate and enjoy being 
served by young people their own 
age.” 

The new activity is entirely sepa- 


at close of business 
Dec. 31, 1949 


Resources 


Cash and Due from Banks 
United States Government Securities . 


$ 74,732,253.47 
184,419,831.16 


State, County and Municipal Bonds 8,625,986.54 

76,618,210.45 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock. . 300,000.00 
Stock in Commercial Fireproof Building 

Co. — Head Office Building . 348,500.00 
Furniture and Fixtures, 
and Safe Deposit Vaults vemiaeey 

2,418,149.00 

Other Real Estate Ow ned, Carried at 1.00 


Liability under Letters of 
Credit and Acceptances . 
Earned Interest Receivable 


563,771.58 


877,010.73 ; 
EUGENE P. CLARK Other Resources 300,625.93 
DWIGHT L. CLARKE TOTAL $349,204,339.86 
T. B. COSGROVE 
A. M. DUNN 
ERNEST E. DUQUE Liabilities 
ROBERT E. Capital Stock . $5,000,000.00 
WILLIAM A. INNES Surplus 5,000,000.00 
L. O. IvEY Undivided Profits 4,762,191.76 $ 14,762,191.76 
ROBERT W. KENNY Reserves for Interest, Taxes, wrepeaagl 
STEWART MCKEE cies, Etc. i? 2,404,623.53 
Discount Collected Unearned 529,206.72 
WILLIAM S. ROSECRANS Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 776,480.67 
W. A. SIMPSON Other Liabilities . 716,611.00 


J. HARTLEY TAYLOR 
E. C. WILSON 


Deposits 


TOTAL 


__$349,204,339.86 


Head Office: Fifth & Spring Streets, Los Angeles 
Hill Street Office: 736 So. Hill Street 
Subway Terminal Office: 439 So. Hill Street 


35 conveniently located Branches throughout Los Angeles 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL BAVA 


rate from the Junior Achievement 
Bank of Peoria, another project 
sponsored by the Commercial, which 
also includes bank tours and school 
talks in its work with Peoria’s youth. 


A Bank's Film Program 


THE LONG BRANCH (NEW JERSEY) 
TRUST COMPANY has a film program 
which is building goodwill for the 
bank and for banking in general. 

Pictures on banking subjects, 
available through the Public Rela- 
tions Council of the American Bank- 
ers Association, are being supple- 
mented by travelogues, sport and 
educational films and other subjects 
of interest in a schedule of showings 
that extends throughout the winter 
months. Programs are arranged for 
school classes, service clubs, frater- 
nal organizations and similar groups. 
The bank recently purchased its own 
sound projector for the showings. 

“The opportunity offered through 
this medium to inform the American 
public as to the vital part that banks 
exercise in their everyday life is un- 
limited,” reports the bank. It feels 
that the small investment in the 
projector and the monthly rental of 
films “‘pays off many times” in pub- 
lic relations dividends. 


Loan Promotion 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
JERSEY CITY made effective use of 
curiosity to direct public attention 
to its loan service. 

For several weeks the residents of 
Hudson County, New Jersey, saw in 


their evening papers this advertise- 
ment: 


-FNE 


DO YOU KNOW WHY? 


When the bank’s new consumer 
credit department opened the secret 
was out, and all newspaper copy, as 
well as statement stuffers and book- 
lets, told the public and customers 
that the cryptic initials stood for 
“See First National First!” 

A widely distributed folder told 
folks why they should “SFNF.” 

“Economy,” said the copy, “con- 
sists of spending money wisely. For 
economy when you borrow, See First 
National First.” A list of consumer 
loan purposes followed. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 128) 
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IN THE CITY OF CLEVELAND 


TRUSTEES 


Warren Bicknell, Jr. 
President, Cleveland Construction Co. 


Robert F. Black 
President, White Motor Company 
Irving C. Bolton 
Treasurer, The Warner & Swasey Co. 
John R. Chandler, Pickands, Mather & Co. 
Harold T. Clark, Attorney 


Frank M. Cobb 
Director, Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Company 


T. J. Conway 

President, Fisher Brothers Co. 
Frederick C. Crawford 

President, Thompson Products Company 
J. S. Crider 

Director, The Dow Chemical Company 
Ernest C. Dempsey 

Attorney, Squire, Sanders & Dempsey 


George Durham 
President, Wheeling & Lake Erie Company 


Randolph Eide 
President, The Ohio Bell Telephone Company 


Mervin B. France 
President 


Dwight P. Joyce 
President, The Glidden Company 
Frank C. Lewman 


President, Richman Brothers Company 


James L. Myers 
President, The Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co. 


Laurence H. Norton 
Treasurer, Columbia Transportation Company 


Drake T. Perry 


Secretary-Treasurer, Harshaw Chemical Co. 


Samuel Scovil 
Honorary Chairman of the Board 


Henry S. Sherman 
Chairman of the Board 


Herman L. Vail, Attorney, Sayre & Vail 


Arthur P. Williamson 
President, Dill Manufacturing Company 


February 1950 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
December 31, 1949 


RESOURCES 
(Less Reserves) 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. 


United States Government Obligations. 
(Including $12,800,000.00 as Lawful Reserve) 


Other Investments 


First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate . 


Other Loans and Discounts. awacigina 
Banking House and Lot—127 Public Square 


Bank Parking Lot—W. 3rd & Frankfort Ave.. 


Interest Accrued and Other Assets. . . 


« 


LIABILITIES 


Surplus .. 
Reserve for Contingencies 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses . 
Savings Deposits ....... 
Other Deposits . 


Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities . 


Security and Uninterrupted Div 


Five Generations of Save 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURAN'’ 


$ 18,947,982.86 
107,219,000.00 


12,336,910.90 
61,026,146.81 
29,759,067.80 
1.00 

1.00 
635,143.47 


$229,924,253.84 


$ 12,000,000.00 
421,517.38 
984,833.27 
212,149,017.40 
2,460,359.67 
1,908,526.12 


$290 094.953 24 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 126) 


Foreign Trade Services 


COLONIAL TRUST COMPANY of New 
York is issuing a series of mono- 
graphs calling attention to the eco- 
nomic necessity for increased im- 
ports and to opportunities in import 
trade. The series is entitled “World 
Recovery Through Imports.” The 
first paper, on trade with France, 
was a six-page analysis and discus- 
sion of that country’s world com- 
merce, including the tourist business. 

The same bank mailed to its cor- 
respondents in 36 countries pocket 


First in 


size world atlases as symbols of in- 
ternational understanding. A letter 
signed by President Arthur Kleeman 
and Mario Diez, vice-president in 
charge of the bank’s international 
division, explained the thought be- 
hind the gift. 

City NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 
CoMPANY of Kansas City, Missouri, 
has instituted a new service for cor- 
respondents. It’s a mailing card, 
issued by the foreign department, 
which gives current information to 
those interested in foreign commerce. 

The card is mailed every two 
weeks, or oftener if occasion re- 


CANADA’S OIL FIELDS 


The Royal Bank of Canada can answer your 
customers’ questions about Western Canada’s 


fabulous oil development whether they are 


interested in oil financing in any of its 


K 

Me 

4 


% 


aspects or wish sound advice on establishing 


business connections in Canada. 


The Royal Bank has had branches in 
Canada’s oil fields since the earliest days. 


Our branch in Turner Valley was opened in 


1928 — in Leduc, we opened just one day 


after the first producing well was completed— 


in Devon and Redwater, our branches 


opened last spring. So closely identified 
has this bank become with Canada’s oil 


development that it has become known as 
“Canada’s oil bank.” 


to— 
rvisor, 


anada 
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quires. It reports selling rates for 
drafts payable in foreign currencies, 
buying rates for foreign monies, 
quotations on pound sterling futures 
and on bonds of the Internationa] 
Bank for Reconstruction and De. 
velopment, and other information on 
foreign exchanges. 


Employees’ Handbook 


THE BANK OF VIRGINIA, whose 
main office is in Richmond, has pub- 
lished a booklet for staff members 
outlining some of the bank’s policies 
and procedures, and providing de- 
tailed information about the oppor- 
tunities, privileges and responsibil- 
ities of bank personnel. 

Entitled “You and The Bank of 
Virginia,” the pamphlet is printed in 
three colors and illustrated with 
numerous drawings. It has been dis- 
tributed not only to the present 
staff, but to colleges, universities, 
business schools and high schools in 
the area. Also, says Executive Vice- 
president W. W. McEachern, the 
bank asks prospective staff mem- 
bers, before they are employed, to 
read the booklet so that they may 
get a better idea of working condi- 
tions in the institution. 

Extending “friendly greetings both 
to new personnel and to staff mem- 
bers whose work through the years 
has built this bank,” the handbook 
opens with a one-page message from 
the president, Thomas A. Boushall. 
Then comes an inspirational page 
inviting the employee to think a 
little about his future and what he 
wants to do with his life. A few 
paragraphs about the bank and the 
employee-bank relationship are fol- 
lowed by “Ten Reasons Why People 
Like to Work in a Bank.” 

Information on working hours, job 
classifications and grades, salary in- 
creases and promotions, employee 
benefits, the American Institute of 
Banking’s classes, opportunities for 
commissions and other points that 
will help the new employee adjust 
himself fills a majority of the pam- 
phlet’s 22 pages. In conclusion a few 
“Do’s and Don’ts” are suggested. 


A Public Relations Package 
A dozen or so banks are currently 


2rovince. Over 
st Indies, Cen- 
:, London, and 


using a packaged public relations 
program based on the employee’s 
attitude toward his bank, his job, 
and the customers he serves. 
Originated and copyrighted by 
Peter L. Schauble of Haverford, 
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Pennsylvania, retired vice-president 
in charge of public relations for the 
Bell Telephone Company of that 
state, the program offers, to use Mr. 
Schauble’s words, ‘‘a series of gentle 
reminders to the bank employee that 

“1, The success or growth of the 
business depends largely on a favor- 
able public attitude. 

“2. A favorable public attitude 
comes out of a friendly, cooperate 
attitude on the part of the employee. 

“3. The progress of the individual 
worker is tied in closely with the 
success and growth of the business.”’ 

The program has four parts: A 
20-page booklet “This Thing Called 
Public Relations,” which explains an 
intricate subject in simple terms; a 
letter from the bank’s chief executive 
explaining the importance of the 
booklet; a series of 52 messages, 
printed on blotters, for distribution 
at two-week intervals; and colored 
posters, for bulletin board display, 
carrying similar messages. 

Banks using the program include 
THE CHASE NATIONAL of New York; 


THE First NATIONAL, THE FIDELITY- © 


PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANY, and 
THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY FOR 
BANKING AND TRUSTS, all in Phila- 
delphia; and THE PEOPLES First NA- 
TIONAL BANK & TRUST COMPANY of 
Pittsburgh. 


Ideas in Brief 


ALBANY (New York) SAVINGS 
BANK is sponsoring the broadcasting 
of all basketball games played by 
Siena College. 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK of New 
York has been running a newspaper 
advertising series of “workaday 
stories about people and_ their 
banks.” One of the ads quoted C. W. 
Bailey, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Clarksville, Tennes- 
see, and former president of the 
American Bankers Association. In 
the copy appearing under his pic- 
ture Mr. Bailey commented on the 
subject of bank loans. “Big banks 
do most of the lending to big corpo- 
rations,” he said, “but all banks, 
regardless of size, make many loans 
to small business. That’s good sense. 
All big companies were small once, 
and a lot of today’s small outfits will 
be tomorrow’s big ones. This means 
that banks, their depositors, and the 
community all benefit from the loans 
banks make.” 


LIBERTY BANK of Buffalo has 


February 1950 


WE ALL SLIP—SOMETIMES 
When we make a mistake— 


/ 
Sh A <i That’s Good Public Relations 
ea Then we FIX IT 


WE ADMIT IT 


That’s BETTER Public Relations 


A sample of the 52 blotter messages used in the Schauble program 


opened its first suburban office in a 
remodeled Georgian building in Wil- 
liamsville, Western New York’s old- 
est town. The village’s historical 


tradition set the pattern for the re- 
construction job, and every effort 
was made to integrate the branch 
with the community and its environ- 


THE 


NATIONAL 


CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


Statement of Condition 


DECEMBER 31, 1949 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks 


United States Government Obligations 


Other Securities 
Loans and Discounts 


Investment in Banking Premises 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 


and Letters of Credit 
Accrued Interest 
Other Assets ... 


Capital Stock (625,000 shares) 
Undivided Profits 

General Reserve 


Accrued Interest and Expenses 


Corporation, Individual and 
Bank Deposits 

Savings Deposits .. . 

Trust and Public Deposits 

U. S. Government War Loan 
Account . 


LIABILITIES 
$ 10,000,000.00 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit 
Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities 


$371,972,365.67 


__25,098,721.80 


$122,360,145.45 
263,477,584.46 
22,751,255.59 
111,196,624.27 
2,510,819.66 


3,881,999.22 

1,524,978.11 
__ 675,573.99 
$528,378,980.75 


15,000,000.00 
1,267,537.52 $ 26,267,537.52 
2,509,522.32 
3,881,999.22 
986,285.39 


2,006,904.29 
70,612,322.30 
25,043,322.24 


492,726,732.01 
$528,378,980.75 


NOTE: United States Government and other securities carried at $52,441,426.26 are 
pledged to secure trust and public deposits, U. S$. Government War Loan Account, and 
for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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- and consistent use is convincing proof 
that our correspondent services are maintained at 
the highest level of efficiency. 


AMERICAN 
NATIONAL BANK 


at Indianapolis 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Our new brochure ‘‘Planning a Successful 
Retirement Program for Your Company” 
explains how Marsh & McLennan can 
assist you in designing or revising a 
emer From pension plan. Our service is built upon 
ee ee years of experience in helping solve retire- 
ee ment problems for companies, large and 
small, in the various industries through- 
out the country. Write for a copy on your 

business letterhead. 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 
INSURANCE BROKERS + CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Chicago NewYork San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Seattle St.Louis St.Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Washington 
Cleveland Buffalo Columbus Phoenix Vancouver Montreal Havana London 


The mural in the Williamsville branch 
of Liberty Bank 


ment. One of the features is a large 
mural, made from an old survey map 
of Williamsville, presenting detaiied 
paintings of 14 buildings and scenes 
associated with the village’s early 
history. The opening was widely pub- 
licized, and the first-day crowd ex- 
ceeded Williamsville’s population. 


RAPIDES BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
of Alexandria, Louisiana, used a 
number of novelties to introduce its 
new office, which has a drive-in fa- 
cility. At the open house the bank 
gave away a sack of money to vis- 
itors making the closest guesses of 
the amount the bag contained, 50 
percent of the contents going to the 
best guesser, 25 percent to the sec- 
ond best, etc. Orchids for the ladies, 
plastic money clips, and rubber dol- . 
lars were other souvenirs. In ad- 
vance of the opening members of the 
staff distributed, in 4,000 house-to- 
house calls, copies of a household 
hints booklet imprinted with the 
bank’s name. 


CALIFORNIA BANK’S Hollywood of- 
fice paid its respects to local indus- 
try at a reception for film pioneers 
on the 35th anniversary of the first 
feature-length movie, DeMille’s “The 
Squaw Man.” The picture was made 
in 1914 in a livery stable, present 
site of the bank. At the reception 
many early movie stars and leaders 
congratulated DeMille on his 
achievements. 


THE MARSHALL & ILSLEY BANK of 
Milwaukee is concluding a program 
which, it reports, has been enthusi- 


| astically received throughout Wis- 


consin. During the past year the 
M. & I. has offered its bank custom- 
ers 26 reproductions of documents 
displayed on the Freedom Train. 
The exhibit (three sets were made) 
will have been shown in bank lobbies, 
schools, libraries, and other public 
places in 76 communities when the 
program is terminated at the end of 
March. 


Sixty-six amateur copy writers 
competed for prizes in the ad con- 
test of the LEE County BANK, Fort 
Myers, Florida. The theme was sav- 
ings. A woman won the first award, 
$500, with an ad featuring a small 
boy at a teller’s window. 


First NATIONAL BANK in 
Petersburg, Florida, is constructing 
an auto facility. . . First Trust & 
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DEPOSIT COMPANY of Syracuse, New 
York, has two auto teller windows 
in service at its main office building. 
THE IDAHO FiRST NATIONAL 
BANK, Boise, has a curb teller. 


SECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
of Los Angeles has a transcription 
of a parent-youth forum on the 
teaching of thrift to school children. 
In sending a copy to the Savings and 
Mortgage Division of the American 
Bankers Association, Allan Herrick, 
the bank’s advertising manager, 
says: “If any of the A.B.A. members 
should need help in making a simi- 
lar appearance, I believe this record 
would be very valuable to them.” The 
Division’s copy is also available to 
banks that may require assistance 
along this line. The record runs 
about 40 minutes. 


Several banks are among the spon- 
sors of the radio program ‘“Amer- 
icans, Speak Up!” which presents 
weekly transcribed interviews with 
prominent persons on various prob- 
lems affecting the free enterprise 
system. Special emphasis is given 
to economic issues. Weekly prizes 
are given for listeners’ expressions 
of their own thoughts as to what 
is best for America. The banks in- 
clude: First NATIONAL BANK, Flor- 
ence, Alabama; WILMINGTON (Dela- 
ware) TRUST COMPANY; SARASOTA 
(Florida) STATE BANK; CENTRAL 
NATIONAL BANK, Enid, Oklahoma; 
PEOPLES FIRST NATIONAL BANK & 
TrusT COMPANY, Pittsburgh; Wrst 
NATIONAL BANK, Yakima, 
Washington; and SHOSHONE NATION- 
AL BANK, Cody, Wyoming. 


Robert C. Downie, president of Peoples 

First National Bank & Trust Co., Pitts- 

burgh, presents a $100 Savings Bond 

to Miss Anna Rees, winner of first prize 

in a weekly contest on the “Americans, 
Speak Up!” program 


February 1950 
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COLOMBIA 


Presents Extensive Opportunities 


Colombia, among the leading countries of South America in 
trade with the United States, will offer increasing opportunities 
in the years ahead for travel, export and import trade, and devel- 
opment of new or expansion of existing local industries. 

Increasing numbers of forward-looking banks and business 
organizations in the United States are establishing correspondent 
relations in Latin America, notably with Colombia. Many of 
them are taking advantage of the exceptional and complete bank- 
ing facilities sae ane by this 37-year-old institution. 

With 23 offices in all commercially important parts of the coun- 


try, trade information is quickly gathered and forwarded to you. 
Special departments for handling collections and letters of credit. 


Inquiries cordially invited. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 


Cable address for all offices—Bancoquia 
Capital paid-up: $10,000,000. — Pesos Colombian 
Reserves: $10,300,000. — Pesos Colombian 


General Manager: Antonio Derka 


Head Office: MEDELLIN, CoLomBiA, SOUTH AMERICA 


BRANCHES: Armenia, Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla, 
BOGOTA, Bucaramanga, Cali, Cartagena, Cartago, Cucuta, 
Girardot, Magangue, Manizales, Monteria, Neiva, Pasto, Pereira, 
Puerto Berrio, San Gil, Santa Marta, Sincelejo, Socorro, Velez. 


New York Representative—Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


At the Close of Business December 31, 1949 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and with the Federal 


Reserve Bank . .... . $ 54,800,806.26 


Due From Other Banks . 


7,116,470.88 


United States Government Securities 
Other Bonds, Debentures and Securities 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 
Loans and Discounts 
Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures . ere 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 
Customers’ Liability Under Loan Commitment Agreements 
Accrued Interest Receivable on Loans and Securities . 
TOTAL 


_200,125,220.89 


LIABILITIES 


Letters of Credit and Acceptances. . 

Loan Commitment Agreements 

Interest Collected but Unearned 

Reserved for Dividends, Interest, Taxes and Insurance . . . . . 

Capital Paid In . $ 6,000,000.00 

Surplus... . 6,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits 
TOTAL 


The 


3,000,000.00 


$262,042,498.03 
638,470.00 
360,000.00 
27,892,810.00 
4.00 

334,521.00 
3,313,500.00 
898,446.46 
$295,480,249.49 


$275,712,340.87 
386,691.55 
3,313,500.00 
38,291.23 
1,029,425.84 


15,000,000.00 
$295,480,249.49 


Farmers 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION + FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Merchants 


National Bank 


An Independent Bank maintaining its original iden- 
tity since organizing in 1871, its growth never aug- 
mented by mergers, consolidations or absorptions. 


The Oldest Bank in Southewm California 
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Country Bank Deposits Asssure Ample Credit 


(CONTINUED, FROM PAGE 64) 
was 165 percent. These latter coun- 
ties contain major and secondary 
trade and financial centers such as 
Birmingham, New Orleans, Mem- 
phis, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Denver, 
Omaha, Des Moines, and Cincinnati. 
In still another division of densely 
populated agricultural counties, ex- 
cluding New York City, where de- 
posits in banks totaled more than 
$1-billion, the increase in deposits 
was 135 percent. These counties in- 
cluded such cities as Chicago, San 


Francisco, Los Angeles, 


Growth of Deposits 


aly service rendered 


to coast. 


(Ommerce Trust @mpany” 


KANSAS CITY'S LARGEST BANK 
Established 1865 . . . Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


MEREE” 


Consumer Credit Business, secured without loan acquisition costs, 
such as Renewals, Repeats and through Recommendations, is 
wholly dependent upon good customer relations. 

Because of this fact our great Banking and Financing Companies 
have found that it pays in customers good will, as well as dollars, to 
use Allison's Coupon Books on Time Payment Accounts. Here's why: 


@ The speed they provide in serving customers. 
@ Convenience for customers when forwarding mail 


payments. 
@ Their effectiveness in advertising to customers. 


If you are seeking a means of reducing your costs of loan acquisi- 
tion through the medium of “Free” Business, don’t overtook learn- 
ing how this proven method will help concentrate your customer's 
business in your bank. Write today for full information and an 
assortment of samples. No cost. No obligation. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


INC. 


Boston, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Cleveland, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Dallas, Houston, 
Seattle, and Washington, D. C. New 
York City was studied as a separate 
area and deposits in banks there in- 
creased 50 percent in a period from 
January 1, 1940, to January 1, 1949. 


A breakdown of the primary agri- 
cultural counties discloses that the 
growth of deposits during this pe- 


Capital Funds Exceed 23 Million Dollars 


riod was constant in the Great 
Plains area where the increase was 
500 percent compared with 100 per- 
cent in the northeastern states. 

In his study, Mr. Garlock says 
that’there are many reasons for the 
differences of growth in bank de. 
posits of farmers in the various sec- 
tions of the country. “It is known 
that farm income increased rela- 
tively more from 1940 to 1948, than 
the national income, and that farm- 
ers’ holdings of liquid assets in- 
creased more than the holdings of 
all individuals and businesses in the 
United States,” he points out. The 


, Study shows that a bumper wheat 


crop in the Great Plains area means 
an unusual increase in the farmers’ 
income and farmer-owned bank de- 
posits, and that gross farm income 
increased less in the northeastern 
states than in any other region. For 
the country as a whole, agricultural 
communities as reflected by the de- 
posit increase in their banks bene- 
fited more than did large city trade 
and financial centers. 

What the country banks have 
done with these increased assets to 
benefit their communities has not 
been widely publicized because the 
country banks are individually oper- 
ated business enterprises which 
form their own policies and tend to 
their own business so that it becomes 
difficult to get collected figures. 


Services to Farmers 


The Agricultural Commission of 
the American Bankers Association 
has made an effort to obtain infor- 
mation about banking services to 
the farmers of every state in order 
that a correct evaluation can be 
made of the roles played by the pri- 
vately owned and operated banks 
and the Government sponsored and 
subsidized agencies. These figures, 
which were recently quoted by 
Murray G. Via, vice-president of the 
farm credit and service department 
of The First National Exchange 
Bank of Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia, 
are based on the New York State 
egricultural survey for 1949 and 
they should be extremely interesting 
for country bankers and to the econ- 
omists on the whole, because they 
show the quality of credit extended 
to the agricultural communities by 
the country banks. 

Mr. Via says: “Statistics show 
that last year New York banks made 
loans to 46.1 percent of all the farm- 
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STEEL: 


BANDING 


SO MUCH BETTER 
than RUBBER BANDS 


1. They will not break or deteriorate with 
age like rubber. 2. They’re stronger hence 
are universally used by Banks for pack- 
aging currency, deposit tickets, checks, etc. 
3. Bands are 10 in. x % in. 4. Made of 
50-Ib. brown Kraft. Gummed edges. Per- 
fect sealing. Packed 1,000 to a box. 


FREE SAMPLES — Write Today, Dept. N 


The €. DOWNEY Company 


HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 


Words Largest of Coin Wrcpamers 


BANQUE 


DE 


BRUXELLES 


Founded in 1871 is glad 


0 
fo offer quality cdaperatian 


TO AMERICAN BANKS 


INTERESTED IN FOREIGN 
TRADE WITH BELGIUM 


REPRESENTATIVE FOR NORTHERN AMERICA 


J. van AUBEL 
(ROOM 1742) 37, WALL STREET, NEW-YORK 5 
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ers in the state, totaling $93,844,000; 
whereas, cooperatives and Govern- 
ment agencies made loans to only 8.8 


percent of the farmers, totaling | 


$35,844,000. We can surmise from 
these statistics that the banks’ aver- 
age loan was $1,362 and the average 
loan of cooperatives and Government 


agencies was $2,724. It appears that 


Government agencies in general are 
making large loans to relatively few 
farmers, while banks are making 
small loans to a larger number of 
farmers. Apparently, the banks must 
try to improve their techniques and 
obtain more business from farmer.” 


With reference to Mr. Garlock’s | 


study, the question naturally rises, 
“Ts another period of change begin- 
ning, as we see prices of farm prod- 
ucts recede and will deposits flow in 
large volume from the agricultural 
areas to the financial centers as they 
did in the period following World 
War I?” (This actually can happen 
if the downward trend in farm prod- 
uct prices declines to equal levels or 
below the cost of products of the 
city.) In any event, the long-run 
trend may mean lower deposits in 
the country banks as farmers spend 


| for new machinery and other goods. | 


Liquid Assets High 


If this is so, “it is reassuring,” as | 


Mr. Garlock points out, “that coun- 
try banks in all regions are naturally 
fortified with highly liquid assets 
such as cash reserves and Federal 
securities maturing in less than five 
years.” He goes on to say that “the 
degree of preparedness among the 


banks appears to bear some relation | 
to the extent of their increases in | 


deposits. On the other hand, we note 
the movement toward decentraliza- 
tion of industry which means that 
the smaller towns and cities will 
share in the gains toward further 
industrialization.” 

Studies made by the Agricultural 
Commission and the Country Bank 
Operations Commission of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association in coopera- 
tion with state associations and with 
cther working groups of the A.B.A., 
show that this nation’s country 
banks are in a position to meet the 
requirements of their farm custom- 
ers in any period of transition. The 
wise handling of increased deposits 
assures that farm credit require- 
ments will not be affected and that 
farmers can continue to look to the 
banks as a major credit source. 


Talk to Local People 
with “IMPACT” 


Every account, whether a deposi- 
tor or borrower, is the result of 
confidence that your bank has es- 
tablished in your local community. 


IMPACT, the business news inter- 
preter, is a made-to-order econom- 
ical and effective good-will ambas- 
sador for your bank. 


It is a weekly reminder to your 
best customers and prospective cus- 
tomers that your bank is ready and 
eager to help solve their banking 
problems. 

Local people appreciate this friend- 
ly gesture because IMPACT inter- 
prets business news and presents 
it in a useful and simple way. 
For further information on how 


IMPACT can increase your business 
and profits, write 


BUSINESS NEWS 
ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


53 Broadway New York 6, N. Y. 


ARE YOUR CHECKS 
SAFELY CERTIFIED 
THE MODERN WAY? 


Banks everywhere are rapidly changing to 
the newly improved AJAX-HERCULES 
Check Certifier. This certifier provides maxi- 
mum protection to the bank and its deposi- 
tors against fraud, duplications, forgeries, etc. 


FOUR MODELS— 
MODEL !|—Amount, date and number 
MODEL 2—Amount and date 
MODEL 3—Date and number 
MODEL 4—Date only 


Ajax Mark Company, Inc. 


368 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
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*,.. To You, the BANKERS of the United States” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44) 


“We are assembled today,” said 
the Assistant Postmaster General, 
“to commemorate an event which 
took place here in Saratoga Springs 
75 years ago—the first national 
meeting of bankers who gathered to 
discuss the problems that were 
theirs, and #o find ways and means 
of overcoming and solving the diffi- 
culties confronting them. 

“Seventy-five years is a long time 


MERCANTIL 


Bank and 
ST. LOUIS 1 5 


in the life span of men, but in the 
annals of a nation or in the history 
of mankind, three-quarters of a cen- 
tury is but a fleeting shadow. Yet 
this period in the growth of our na- 
tion has been an amazing one—one 
that has seen the United States 
burst out of its shell of the pioneer 
days, and develop into a country 
dedicated to the dignity of man, and 
to his betterment and advancement. 

“In all of this growth and develop- 
ment, the banker has played a vital 


= COMMERCE 


Trust Company 
MISSOURI 


Hlatement of Condition 
December 324, 1949 


THE RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 


$101,916,413.18 


United States Government Obligations, di- 
rect and guaranteed (incl. $21,321,280.21 


pledged*) 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Demand and Time Loans 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank in St. Louis- 
Real Estate (Company’s Building) 


Overdrafts 


121,285,458.74 
42,022,409.44 
113,836,982.51 
600,000.00 
2,750,000.00 
1,515.32 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and 


Letters of Credit 
Other Resources 


830,836.83 
120,277.98 
$383,363,894.00 


THE LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. ___________ 
Reserve for Dividend Declared 


$12,500,000.00 
7,500,000.00 
6,383,650.73 
956,061.99 
250,000.00 


Bank’s Liability on Acceptances and Letters 


of Credit 


Deposits, Secured: 


830,836.83 
294,845.53 


and important role—a role that has 
been indispensable to the prosperity 
and well-being of our country and its 
people, because to a great extent the 
faith of the banker in the people of 
his community has given impetus 
and realization to the building of 
homes, to the erection and expan- 
sion of industrial plants and busi- 
ness houses and to an increased 
utilization of our lands for agricul- 
ture. The banker’s faith in the fu- 
ture of the people has made possible 
the vast strides that we have made 
in industry, in business, on the farm, 
and in our own personal lives; and 
this he had done through a wise and 
prudent use and investment of the 
monies which all of us have en- 
trusted to his care. Not only has the 
banker kept faith with us but he has 
been instrumental in seeing to it that 
these funds have been used actively 
and constructively in converting our 
assets—the raw materials of our 
land, the substance of our forests, 
the fertility of our farms and, most 
important, the creative instincts of 
our hands and minds—into products 
that benefit us as a people and as a 
nation. 

“By a continuation of this spirit 
of faith, all of us—the banker, the 
people, industry, agriculture—can go 
forward to greater heights of ac- 
complishment. I know that you will 
do so. 

“And so today, the Government 
through the Post Office Department 
is recognizing this important event 
of 75 years ago. In doing this, your 
Government is paying tribute to you, 


U.S.Warloan $ 8,070,743.56 
Other Public 
7,728,921.11 $ 15,799,664.67 
Other Deposits: 
$281,327,236.99 
56,234,711.06 
1,286,886.20 $338,848,834.25 $354,648,498.92 


$383,363,894.00 


* All securities pledged are to the U. S. Government or its Agents, State of 
Missouri and the City of St. Louis, to secure deposit and fiduciary obligations. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


“You mean even if we spend all your 
income we still have to pay a tax on it 
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our 


4 

“Darling, that nice First National wants 

to know if we’ve enough change to last 
over the weekend!” 


the bankers of the United States, 
who time and time again have dem- 
onstrated that faith and credit are 
inexhaustible resources which can 
bring happiness, security, and real 
progress. 

“To you, Mr. Peterson, as Presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, on behalf of Postmaster 
General Jesse M. Donaldson, it is a 
privilege and pleasure for me to pre- 
sent the first sheet of stamps in 
honor of the 75th anniversary of the 
American Bankers Association. In 
the days to follow, millions of these 
stamps will be carried to all parts of 
our country as visible evidence of 
the part that the bankers have 
played in the growth and develop- 
ment of the United States and of the 
role which will continue to be theirs 
in the years that lie ahead.” 

In accepting the stamps Mr. 
Peterson said that the day was a 


SINGLE REFERENCE 
OVERTIME COMPUTER 


VARIABLE WORK WEEK PLAN 


Tables based on 75¢ minimum hourly rate. 
Salary range $130.00 and $5.00 multiples 
thru $300.00 per month. 

Amounts due for 40 hours and 5 minute 
intervals thru 69 hours and 55 minutes. 
Mailed for inspection upon request. 


A. H. STOVALL 


1880 Tutwiler Memphis 7, Tenn. 


= CAST BRONZE 
| SIGNS NAMEPLATES « 
BANTHRICO 
INDUSTRIES, INC. 
. Desplaines St., Chicago 6 


WriteforFREEcatalog. Estimates 
submitted promptly, no obligation. 
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proud one for the American Bankers 
Association and for “the entire fam- 
ily of bank workers numbering 400,- 
000 in 15,000 banks, who render 
financial services of one kind or an- 
other to 150 million Americans. 

“It was 75 years ago, almost to the 
day,” he continued, “when the idea 
of organizing a national association 
of banks took effect. There had been 
several suggestions before, along the 
same line, but nothing ever came of 
it. Finally, two St. Louis bankers 
who believed that action should ac- 
company words arranged for the 
first meeting which took place here 
in Saratoga Springs on July 20, 
1875. At that time 350 bankers from 
32 states gathered together in your 
old village hall, which still stands 
across the street from the post office. 

“IT am proud of the fact that my 
bank, the First National Bank & 
Trust Company of Paterson, was one 
of the charter members and was rep- 
resented at that meeting by its then 
cashier, John Swinbourne. 

“Seventy-five years have passed 


since that meeting. This is a large | 
part of the history of our country | 


and a long period of amazing prog- 
ress in the development of the Amer- 
ican idea. 

“If I could find one dominating 


theme in the purposes that have | 


motivated our organization through 


the three-quarters of a century of | 
its life, I think it would be the theme | 


of broadening and improving bank 


services. This was the principal aim | 


in the early days of the Association 
and I believe it could be called our 
chief objective today. 


“I like to feel that the issuance of | 
this stamp is a recognition of the | 
services of the banking business to | 


the nation that will put a new spring 
in the step of every worker in the 
business, and make us all more earn- 
est and eager in our work. 


“And so, Mr. Postmaster General | 
and friends, I gladly accept these | 
stamps on behalf of the banks of the | 


country, and in so doing I express 
the hope that this anniversary year 
will be one of great advancement in 
the history of the country.” 

Dr. Henry T. Moore, president 
of Skidmore College in Saratoga 
Springs, called the bankers’ atten- 


tion to “a striking analogy” between | 


“the physical. conditions that under- 


| lie the springs of Saratoga and the | 
| economic conditions that underlie 
| the banking profession.” 


In Australia 
and New Zealand 


With cotal assets of over 
£275,000,000 and with over 
800 branches and agencies 
throughout Australia, New Zea- 
land, Fiji, Papua and New 
Guinea, this Bank is better 
equipped to facilitate trade with 
these countries than any other 
institution there. 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


British & Foreign Department 
Sydney, Australie. 


FIRST CHOICE 


for bank statements 


More bank and savings and loan 
association statements are pub- 
lished in The New York Times 
than in any other U.S. news- 
paper... because The New York 
Times reaches the entire financial 
. . because The 


Times is read in more than 


community . 


11,000 communities in al] the 


48 states. 


The New Pork Times 


the News That's Fit to Print’’ 
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“In the geological structure of 
this area,” he said, ‘there is some- 
thing which, if wisely administered, 
can guarantee the flow of the health- 
giving mineral waters, just as in the 
structure of free enterprise there is 
something which, if rightly handled, 
can assure an endless flow of new 
wealth.” 

Carrying along the analogy, Dr. 
Moore continued: 

“There was a time when the ex- 
ploiters of Saratoga’s liquid assets 
tried to force the overrapid produc- 
tion of carbon dioxide gas and so 
disturbed nature’s balance that it 


STATEMENT OF 


DECEMBER 31, 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Bonds . 
Other Bonds and Securities 


Loans and Discounts 
Bank Buildings . 
Furniture and Fixtures 


Accrued Interest Receivable . 
Customers Liability on L/C 


Other Resources 


Total Resources. 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits ~ 
Unearned Discount 
Letters of Credit 


Reserves for Taxes, Interests, etc 


Capital Funds 
Preferred Stock . 
Common Stock . 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Reserves 


HOME OFFICE 


took years to restore the flow. Like- 
wise it has happened more than once 
in the course of business cycles that 
artificial booms and exaggerated 
speculation have been followed by 
periods of depression during which 
our economic forces had to be re- 
assembled and started on the march 
again. But in every case our free 
enterprise economy has had the 
vitality to come back with new and 
increased strength. 

“Just a quarter of a century be- 
fore the founding of the American 
Bankers Association Karl Marx pre- 
dicted the early downfall of capital- 


CONDITION 


1949 


$ 37,570,441.89 
76,504,184.00 
16,832,231.32 
104,721,363.05 
1,627,221.28 
662,736.02 
936,148.94 
433,220.29 
467,340.83 


$239,754,887.62 


$224,875,937.36 
1,947,251.96 
433,220.29 
1,178,100.88 


$ 700,000.00 
3,250,000.00 
4,500,000.00 
1,545,377.13 
1,325,000.00 


Total Liabilities . . 


11,320,377.13 
$239,754,887.62 


| PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Largest Bank in the Rocky Mountain States 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANK 


GLENDALE TOLLESON WICKENBURG PHOENIX TUCSON CASAGRANDE SUNNYSLOPE HAYDEN 


MIAMI SUPERIOR COOLIDGE DOUGLAS 


GLOBE CLIFTON PRESCOTT CHANDLER 


SAFFORD KINGMAN LITCHFIELD PARK AJO MORENCI MESA NOGALES WINSLOW WILLCOX 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


ism and set up an expectation in the 
minds of his followers which was as 
fanatical as the belief of many re- 
ligious sects that the world would 
come to an end in a certain year. 
History has had some unhappy sur- 
prises for the Marxists, the greatest 
of which has been the prodigious 
growth of real wealth in the United 
States during the 75-year period 
which we are today celebrating. 

“Almost every one is enough of a 
Marxist to believe that progress 
always implies a struggle between 
opposing forces. The great struggle 
that is on in America at the present 
time is that between the spirit of 
enterprise and the popular desire for 
security. Can we find the right bal- 
ance between these two forces? 

“It is comforting to reflect on the 
fact that in time of our great mili- 
tary crisis, America was able to 
come forward with men of the tem- 
per of Eisenhower and Marshall and 
Bradley. It is reasonable to expect 
that in time of equally great eco- 
nomic crisis, we shall always find 
financial leadership that is parallel 
in quality. Inevitably we must turn 
to education—not only by the schools 
but by business and in every prac- 
tical walk of life—to keep provid- 
ing new men capable of leading the 
world away from destruction. These 
men will be less the products of 
ideological debate than of the end- 
less daily experience of millions of 
people who keep learning anew how 
to deal democratically with each 
other in a changing environment. 

“T am optimistic enough to believe 
that American life is ever moving 
a little nearer to this double goal 
despite our fairly numerous vices 
and extravagances. 

“This commemoration of 75 years 
of history is an occasion that bids us 
face the future with courageous 
hearts. In meeting on this spot we 
celebrate under good auspices. Long 
life to the springs of Saratoga and 
long life to the sources of American 
wealth.” 

Postmaster Bryant presided at the 
meeting. Mayor Allison Mallery wel- 
comed the guests. 


Postage meter slogan being used by the 
American Bankers Association 


75 YEARS OF TEAMWORK 


BANKING 
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the 


World Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52) 


being inadequate to meet all the 
world’s needs simultaneously .. . 
Difficulties and risks of foreign in- 
vestment are greater than ever be- 
fore, says chairman Reed of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company... . 


THE BRITISH AND THE BANK 


The World Bank is an interna- 
tional body, but, its management 
being under American control, the 
impasse between the Bank and the 
UK’s Colonial Development Corpora- 
tion is a source of Anglo-American 
irritation. The corporation wanted 
to borrow dollars from the Bank. 
The latter insisted on its usual safe- 
guards. But London, for many dec- 
ades itself the world’s banker, swal- 
lows hard the role of humble bor- 
rower. The corporation balked at 
keeping the Bank fully informed 
concerning the use of the proposed 
loan, objected to the “negative 
pledge covenant” and the right of 
the Bank to sell from its portfolio 
the bonds to be given by the cor- 
poration. So there is a stalemate in 
the negotiations. 


STERLING'S CHANCES 


September’s devaluation gave a 
green light to overseas customers 
who had been holding off buying 
British goods with hard money. As 
a result the UK’s gold stock in the 


WORTHWHILE THINGS 


deserve 
the best in 
protection 


When taking stock of goods and chattel 
For prospects who are worthy, 
Forget red tape — dispense with prattle 


Just use our easy survey. 


tHe London & Lancashire 
GROUP 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. @ ORIENT INSURANCE COM- 
PANY @ LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. ¢ SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 


LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 


GROUP COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


(Fire Department) 


February 1950 


LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


next three months made a good re- 
covery toward the level once re- 
garded as the irreducible minimum. 
Yet Britain is still a long way from 
being able to throw away its finan- 
cial crutches and walk alone. Al- 
though various efforts are being 
made on behalf of the sterling area 
to earn more dollars, for a variety 
of reasons on both sides of the ocean 
—including inadequate supplies of 
British goods, the greater ease of 
exporting to soft-currency countries 
including those holding sterling bal- 
ances, and difficulties associated 
with the U. S. market—the benefits 
of sterling’s devaluation still appear 
meagre. Meanwhile, the British 
treasury faces another problem—ac- 
cording to The Banker—that of 
holding the sterling area together. 
When Mr. Cripps devalued without 
previously consulting other Com- 
monwealth countries he caused re- 
sentment which perhaps can be 
erased only by making the other 
members of the sterling area some- 
thing more than silent partners. 


IS IT DISCRIMINATION? 

Some Washingtonians hold that 
France, while receiving U. S. aid, 
is in various ways discriminating 
against American business. The 
hairdressers seem to have ganged 
up against Toni, a home hair-do 
preparation. As in other countries 
Coca Cola is encountering subtle op- 
position from the wine industry, also 
on grounds of “health.” A Fox 


GET YOUR SUPPLY 
OF THESE PERSONAL 
SURVEY FORMS BY 
WRITING TO 


° STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. | 


Movietone French subsidiary has 
complained of discrimination by the 
French Government. Owners of 
American patents and trademarks 
have complained of infringement. 
Yet the discriminations, reportedly, 
are usually so subtle as to be hard 
to prove as just anti-U. S.-business, 
even when not linked to the “dollar 
shortage.” Acceptance of U. S. aid 
wounds the amour propre of many 
Frenchmen and perhaps explains the 
term, cocacolinization, which means 
the Americanization of French con- 
sumption by the “degrading” proc- 
ess of importing American “trash.” 


“THIS CHINA AFFAIR" 

One of the hottest “international” 
problems in Washington today cen- 
ters on the quest for a new China 
policy. In the 1930s we took up the 
cudgels for China versus Japan, a 
policy which had its logical culmina- 
tion in Pearl Harbor; but after tre- 
mendous outlays in blood and goods 
all we have to show in China is an 
insoluble problem . . . The British, 
with a large business stake in Ca- 
thay, along with various other na- 
tions, have recognized the Chinese 
communist government, leaving us 
in a very isolated position. 


FOREIGN PAYMENTS 

Under existing international 
agreements, a total of $13.6-billion 
is scheduled for payment to the 
United States Government from for- 
eign countries in the period from 
June 30, 1949, through the year 
2,000, says a supplement to Foreign 
Transactions of the U. 8. Govern- 
ment, published by the Office of 
Business. Economics, Department 
of Commerce. The supplement shows 
projections of payments due from 
abroad on U. S. loans and other 
credits. 

“This total comprises $9.3-billion 
of principal and $4.3-billion of inter- 
est, based on agreements with for- 
eign countries in which schedules of 
regular periodic payments are stipu- 
lated or implied,” the supplement 
asserts. “Annual contractual and 
interest payments are scheduled to 
rise from $304-million in calendar 
1950 to a maximum of $518-million 
in 1952. 

Scheduled receipts thereafter de- 
cline irregularly until 1983 after 
which the annual rate of payment of 
combined principal and interest re- 
mains constant at $139-million until 
final maturity in the year 2,000.” 
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Income Tax Costs 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


rest upon regular communication 
and cooperation with all other oper- 
ating personnel as well as depend- 
able current accounting and report- 
ing methods. It follows that respon- 
sibility for income taxes should be 
positioned high in the councils of 
management where its operatives 
will not be thwarted by lack of un- 
derstanding or preoccupation with 
other subjects. 

Most incorporated businesses are 
concerned with only two Federal in- 
come tax rates, the combined nor- 
mal and surtax rate of 38 percent 
and the generally advantageous al- 
ternative 25 percent rate applicable 
to net capital gains. But to banks 
the alternative capital gain rate is 
merely a third and often undesirable 
rate to be fitted between the 24 per- 
cent normal and the 14 percent sur- 
tax rates. Of course any corporation 
unfortunate enough to be caught by 
the stiff “equalizing” rates applicable 
to normal tax and/or surtax net in- 
comes ranging between $25,000 and 
$50,000 have situations calling for 
special consideration and may find 
profitable many leveling or deferring 
devices not interesting to corpora- 
tions with net taxable incomes out- 
side of that specified range. 


NOL Provisions 


Another major distinction between 
tax planning for a bank and that for 
most of the bank’s commercial and 
industrial customers lies in the lim- 
itations of the net operating loss pro- 
visions. Except for such acquain- 
tance as may have been gained from 
studying customers’ financial prob- 
lems and reports, or from a strictly 
academic study of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code, bankers have little op- 
portunity to observe the healthy and 
constructive functioning of net oper- 
ating loss deductions, which are de- 
signed to remove some of the pain- 
ful disadvantages of treating each 
year as a proper unit for measuring 
results of operations by permitting 
a limited use of one year’s net loss 
as a deduction against other years’ 
income. Still it is not an extraordi- 
nary experience to observe red fig- 
ures in a bank’s income tax return 
at the point of normal-tax net in- 
come, and when this happens no help 
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can be had from the loss carry-over 
provisions if, as is usual, the non- 
taxable net yield from municipals 
exceeds the loss. Thus such an ex- 
perience results in the loss of the 
exemption advantage on non-taxable 
income, an advantage generally ac- 
quired at substantial cost in either 
market premium or low coupon rate. 

The properly functioning tax con- 
troller in a banking organization will 
work closely with his organization’s 
investment specialists to achieve the 
maximum advantages inherent in 
the divergence of local economic 
trends from those indicated nation- 
ally by market fluctuations in the 
prices of acceptable investments. 
Perhaps a brief reminder of the prin- 
cipal investment leverages affecting 
income taxes is in order. Aside from 
the sometimes inexplicable vagaries 
of market fluctuations, which ac- 
count for most of the challenging 
opportunities open to investment 
specialists, much can often be gained 
from taking losses on municipals and 
partially taxables through taxable 
sales or exchanges and thereby con- 
verting non-deductible or partially 
deductible premium amortization 
charges to fully deductible losses. 
Fully taxable securities, on the other 
hand, should be sold when they show 
appreciation in order to convert their 
gain from favorably high but fully 
taxable ordinary yields to capital 
gains taxable at the 25 percent rate. 

The controlling should extend, 
through cooperation with loaning 
and credit officers, to determinations 
of the effect taxes have on interest 
rates and loaning policies. And when 
large loans give off the very earliest 
odors of bad condition close coordi- 
nation between the tax man and the 
loaning officer becomes imperative in 
order to lay early groundwork for 
the possible absorption of abnormal 
loss and the proper valuation and 
assimilation of any foreclosed col- 
lateral. Even the stabilizing in- 
fluence of the advantageous reserve 
method of accounting for bad debts 
cannot entirely avoid the disturb- 
ances caused by abnormally large 
loan chargeoffs. 


Ordinary Costs 


Leasehold terms, building occu- 
pancy costs, equipment expenditures, 
employee pensions, bonuses and sim- 
ilar ordinary and usual operating 
costs call for no especial attention 
by the tax planner except when revi- 


sions are undertaken which will 
throw such items out of limitations 
previously anticipated for them. It 
may often be profitable to change 
the timing of operational revisions 
involving large expense charges in 
order to avoid loss of normal tax 
advantage on some part of the unan- 
ticipated expenditure or to seek bet- 
ter timing for the offsetting invest- 
ment switches which may be neces- 
sary to counteract the new burden 
on income. 


Advance Rulings 


Control of taxes depends first on 
establishing accomplished facts and 
then charting a reliable course for 
subsequent transactions. Since facts 
are, as previously noted, sometimes 
difficult to establish unequivocally to 
the satisfaction of all parties con- 
cerned and particularly to the sat- 
isfaction of examining agents and 
other representatives of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, there 
is much to be said in favor of re- 
stricting the area of disagreements 
between taxpayers and Commis- 
sioner through the medium of ad- 
vance rulings sought and obtained 
before consumation of transactions 
involving baffling questions of fact. 
Not long ago the Commissioner ex- 
tended the area of agreements spe- 
cifically to that generally trouble- 
some problem of depreciation rates 
when, in Mimeograph number 5881, 
he announced the current official 
willingness of the Bureau to enter 
into agreements on depreciation 
rates which are effective for the 
year of agreement and the four sub- 
sequent years barring a change in 
economic conditions which shorten 
the useful life of the property. 

No implications are intended to 
the effect that advance agreements 
or rulings are generally easy to ob- 
tain or that they can be universally 
substituted for all other means of 
settling controversies over the ef- 
fects of many transactions on tax- 
able income. But the advantages of 
being able to proceed with other un- 
related transactions are particularly 
attractive to banks and may often 
make the advance ruling route the 
most satisfactory one. There are 
some indications that the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue is looking with in- 
creasing favor on the practice of 
issuing advance rulings, which may 
become one of the most useful tools 
of the tax controller. 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1949 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . $1,280,491,136.21 
U. S. Government Obligations 1,819,414,477.29 
State and Municipal Securities 109,677,778.28 
Other Securities . .. . 127,537,703.57 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ 

Acceptances . . . . . 1,350,507,126.46 
Accrued Interest Receivable . 10,658,859.01 
Mortgages . . « « 28,945,703.57 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability 20,011,774.54 
Banking Houses . . . . 29,593,355.13 
Assets « «© 2,851,906.09 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits. . + « « + $4,384,572,390.61 
Dividend Payable February 1, 1950 . 2,960,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes and Other Expenses 13,840,657.51 
Acceptances 

Outstanding . $ 23,621,031.88 

Less Amount 

in Portfolio 1,875,378.05 21,745,653.83 

Capital Funds: 


Capital Stock. $111,000,000.00 
7,400,000 Shares— 
15 Par Value) 


Surplus. . 189,000,000.00 
Undivided 
Profits . . 45,388,273.70 


345,388,273.70 
$4,779,689,820.15 


United States Government and other securities carried at $321,043,912.00 are pledged to 
secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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U.S. Government Securities. 123,407,153.16 (Includes United States Deposits $11,361,791.39) 
U.S. Government Agencies Unearned Discount . 1,964,156.30 
Securities 4,191,777.16 Accrued Taxes, Interest, etc.. . . ‘ 571,868.65 
| ; : italia $204,305,081.03 Reserve for Dividend Payable Jan. 3, 1950 156,406.25 
| Securities 8,070,503.25 Held 
| Other Securities. 2,541,647.86 
Portfolio . 3,015,506.93 
| 20,612,151.11 502,396.14 
Demand Loans . 16,669,547.51 
Capital Stock $5,687,500.00 
Time Collateral Loans 4,991,629.63 (Par $20.00) 
Bills Discounted _50,526,588.83 Suryles 10,312,500,00 16,000,000.00 
72,187,765.97 
Banking Houses ........ 3,040,871.58 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances 446,267.87 Undivided Profits __3,002,708.89 
Accrued Interest Receivable 678,011.73 19,002,708.89 
Other Resources __ 133,418.09 Reserves 1,733,623.86 
$301,403,567.38 $301,403,567.38 


Established 1858 


MEMBER 


Aetna Life Affiliated Companies....... Cover II 
Ajax Mark Company, Inc. .............. 133 
Allis Chalmers Mfg. Company......... Cover IV 
Allison Coupon Company, Inc. ........... 132 
American Appraisal Company ............ 14 
American Express Company ............. 19 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Com- 


American National Bank and Trust Company 


American National Bank, Indianapolis... . . 130 
American Trucking Association, Inc. ...... 77 
Anglo California National Bank .......... 6 
Bance Comercial Antioqueno ............ 131 
Bank of America N. T. & S. A. .......... 80 
Bank of New South Wales............... 135 
Bankers Development Corporation ........ 26 
Bankers Trust Company, New York........ 10 
Banque de Bruxelles 133 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company ...... 27 
Business News Associates, Inc. ......... ee 188 
California Bank, Los Angeles ...........4. 123 
Canadian Bank of Commerce ............ 4 
Case Company, J. 29 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company, 


Central-Penn National Bank, Philadelphia. . 3 
Chase National Bank of the City of Ne 
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Christmas Club, A Corporation .......... 7 
Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank of 


Cleveland Trust Company, The ........... 116 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc. .........- 32 
Commerce Trust Company, Kansas City..... 132 
Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust 

Corn Exchange National Bank & Trust Com- 


Crocker First National Bank of San Francisco 
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STATEMENT AS OF 
RESOURCES 


FEDERAL 


Alert 
Friendly 
Efficient 


PHILADELPHIA 


DEPOSIT 


DECEMBER 31, 1949 


LIABILITIES 


INSURANCE 


CORPORATION 


BANKING’S ADVERTISERS 


February 1950 


Deluxe Check Printers, Inc. ...........++ 24 
Bovine & Coen, G. Jo 4 
Dilley, Martin and Hess, Inc. ..........-.- 115 
Downey Company, C. En 133 
Ebasco Services, Incorporated ........... 21 
Farmers & Merchants National Bank of Los 
Fifth Third Union Trust Company, Cincin- 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company....... 119 
First National Bank of Chicago........... rt 
First National Bank in Dallas............ 120 
First National Bank in St. Louis.......... 124 
First National Bank & Trust Company of 
115 
First National Bank and Trust Company of 
104 
Fort Worth National Bank ............. 86 
Fulton National Bank, Atlanta ..... ° 118 
General Electric Company ............++. 69 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York.... 99 


Hammermill Paper Company ........ Cover III 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank............ 23 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company ...... 11 
Home Insurance Company ............++ 13 
Hood Rubber Company 78 
Indiana National Bank of Indianapolis... .. 101 
International Harvester Company ........ 65 
Irving Trust Company .......... oseceee 17 
La Monte & Son, George ...... 2 


Lendon & Lancashire Insurance Company.. 137 


Manufacturers Trust Company of New York. 105 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. ..........++00% 130 
Massey-Harris Company 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Com- 


Michigan National Bank ...........05++% 108 
Mosler Safe Company ..........2esee00% 30 
National Bank of Commerce, Seattle... ... 107 
National Bank of Detroit.............+..- 141 
National Cash Register Company ........ 95 
National City Bank of Cleveland.......... 129 
National City Bank of New York...... 102, 117 
New York Terminal Warehouse Company... 25 
New Times, The 135 
Northern Trust Company .........+.-+++5 113 
Pennsylvania Company, The ..........+-- 112 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company.........-- 15 
Public National Bank & Trust Co. of New 
Ralston Purina Company ..........+++++ 57 
Rand McNally & Company ..........+++: 114 
Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of East- 
man Kodak Company) .........++++5 62, 63 
Remington Rand, Inc. ........+6+06% 5, 97 
Republic National Bank ............+++ . 109 
Ronald Press Company ........-+-+++5+5 143 
Royal Bank of Canada, The ......... 111, 128 
St. Louis Terminal Warehouse Company... 7 
Scudder, Stevens & Clark Fund, Inc....... 3 
Seattle-First National Bank 12 
Security-First National Bank, Los Angeles.. 22 
Sikes Company, Inc., The ........0000++5 24 
Society For Savings 127 
Standard Paper Goods Manufacturing Com- 
co 115 
Tension Envelope Corporation ........+-> 118 


Union Bank & Trust Company, Los Angeles.. 110 
Union Planters National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany 
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NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1949 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand and Due from Other Banks $ 327,845,098.56 
United States Government Securities. 679,450,637.85 


Other Securities . : : 96,615,367.83 


Loans: 

Loans and Discounts . _ . . $ 202,916,074.88 

Real Estate Mortgages . ; 4 50,330,754.60 253,246,829.48 
Accrued Income and Other Resources. 4,638,119.18 
Branch Buildings and Leasehold Improvements 2,082,632.48 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters of Credit ? 1,721,121.36 


$1 ,365,599,806.74 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits: 

Commercial, Bank and Savings : . $1,175,445,100.09 

United States Government.” : 71,066,301.89 

Other Public Deposits . 47,329,381.98 $1,293,840,783.96 
Accrued Expenses and Other Liabilities . ‘ P : 5,315,585.47 
Dividend Payable February 1, 1950 600,000.00 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 1,721,121.36 
Reserves 3,674,172.06 
Capital Funds: 

Undivided Profits 10,448, 143.89 60,448, 143.89 

United States Government Securities carried at $109,149,530.18 in the foregoing state- 


ment are pledged to secure public deposits, including deposits of $15,606,199.12 of the 
Treasurer-State of Michigan, and for other purposes required by law. 


DIRECTORS 
HENRY E. BODMAN JOHN B. FORD, JR. 
ROBERT J. BOWMAN B. E. HUTCHINSON R. PERRY SHORTS 
PRENTISS M. BROWN ALVAN MACAULEY GEORGE A. STAPLES 
CHARLES T. FISHER WALTER S. McLUCAS R. R. WILLIAMS 
CHARLES T. FISHER, JR. W. DEAN ROBINSON C. E. WILSON 


NATE S. SHAPERO 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


This bank acts as Trustee, Executor and Corporate Agent 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Term Loans 
TERM LOANS AND THEORIES OF 
LiquIpITy. By Herbert V. Prochnow. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., N. Y. 444 pp. 
$7.50. 


F oR bankers and others interested 
in term loans, this book will prove 
of considerable value. The author, a 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank, Chicago, points out that ‘“Con- 
stantly fluctuating economic and 
political developments through the 
decades have brought with them new 
types of bank credit, as well as far- 
reaching changes in the procedures 
followed by commercial banks in 
granting credit.” This necessitates 
constantly reviewing and reapprais- 
ing for soundness new credit de- 
velopments, and also analyzing the 
method needed for liquidating each 
new type of commercial bank credit. 

As term loans in banks have in- 
creased, the theory of term loan 
liquidation has become more impor- 
tant. In the many illustrations of 
term loans presented in this book 
the banker, regardless of the nature 
and character of the borrower's busi- 
ness, planned liquidation of the term 
loan from the anticipated earnings 
of the borrower. 

This practice of using the antici- 
pated earnings adds a third major 
theory of bank liquidity to that of 
the traditional or commercial bank 
credit theory (short term-self-liqui- 
dating) and the shiftability theory 
(to the open market, including other 
banks). 

The book is filled with interesting 
and vital information relating to 
term loans. It covers the major fac- 
tors responsible for the growth of 
term loans, and the use which banks 
and insurance companies have made 
of them. It points out the features 
and legal aspects that must be con- 
sidered as well as commenting on 
various provisions that should be 
made a part of the term loan agree- 
ment. 

The author lists some of the main 
advantages and disadvantages of 
term loans. He also stresses the im- 
portance of banks making periodic 
credit analyses of term loans from 
many angles, and cites certain prin- 
ciples which should be observed in 
the handling of term loans. 
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In concluding, he states: “If term 
loans, providing for the regular 
amortization of the principal over a 
period of approximately five to eight 
years, are carefully granted to good 
borrowers in a total volume bearing 
a reasonable relationship to the 
bank’s capital funds and deposits, 
they should prove dependable bank 
earning assets.” 

—CARROLL A. GUNDERSON, Deputy 
Manager in Charge of Small Busi- 
ness Credit Commission, American 
Bankers Association. , 


Bankers and Forestry 


A FORESTRY DIRECTORY. American 
Tree Association, Washington, D. C. 
385 pp. $3. 


Here is a book that ties in neatly 
with the forestry program of the 
A.B.A. Agricultural Commission. 
The sixth in a series that started in 
1924 and the first since 1943, this 
volume refiects, as Randolph G. 
Pack, president of the sponsoring 
association, points out in the fore- 
word, “the dramatic growth in pub-’ 
lic support of forestry as evidenced 
by the greater number of forest con- 
servation organizations which have 
come into being, and by the enlarged 
programs of the older organiza- 
tions.” 

The volume contains an extensive 
outline of the forestry work done in 
the Departments of Agriculture and 
the Interior and the TVA. It sum- 
marizes important national forestry 
legislation, presents extensive data 
on forest activity by states, outlines 
the conservation programs of vari- 
ous organizations, and covers for- 
estry education. Forest industries 
and international forestry activities 
are other subjects included in this 
authoritative handbook. 

The Agricultural Commission’s 
new Forestry Committee, headed by 
G. G. Ware, president of the First 
NATIONAL BANK, Leesburg, Florida, 
is urging each state bankers asso- 
ciation to support a forestry pro- 
gram in its own state. The Commis- 
sion points out that bankers need to 
know about the income potential of 
well-managed woodlands; that the 
future of much local industry is de- 
termined by conditions on farm 
woodlands; that there are important 


possibilities for off-season self-em- 
ployment on woodlots. Possibilities 
for extending credit on farm wood- 
lands and other farm timber tracts 
should be explored and studied, the 
Commission believes. 

The directory is a useful too! for 
the program the bankers are pro- 
jecting. 


Investment Banking 


FUNDAMENTALS OF INVESTMENT 
BANKING. Sponsored by the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica. Prentice-Hall, New York. 784 
pp. $8.65. 


Many men, including commercial 
and investment bankers and college 
professors, contributed to the mak- 
ing of this extensive, authoritative 
volume. The subject is presented in 
four parts: an introductory section 
on the economics and the instru- 
ments of investment banking; secur- 
ity and investment analysis; private 
investment banking machinery; and 
personal and institutional invest- 
ment analysis. 

Each chapter is written by an ex- 
pert, with separate consideration of 
public utility, railroad, municipal, 
and industrial securities, and of for- 
eign bonds and direct foreign invest- 
ment. 

Investing for a commercial bank 
and a life insurance company, the 
functions and services of a trust de- 
partment, investment management 
in general, and investment trusts 
and investment companies are cov- 
ered extensively. 

The underwriting and marketing 
of securities, functions and opera- 
tions of the security exchanges, se- 
urity analysis, governmental regula- 
tion, and corporate reorganization 
are among the other main topics 
that round out the comprehensive 
text. 

Banker contributors include: H. 
C. Taylor, assistant cashier, Chase 
National Bank, New York; Victor 
Schoepperle, vice-president, The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York; Alec. 
B. Stevenson, vice-president, Ameri- 
can National Bank, Nashville; R. B. 
Blyth, vice-president, The National 
City Bank of Cleveland; and Thomas 
H. Beacon, vice-president, The First 
National Bank of Chicago. 
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Other Books 


A SHORT TREATISE ON MONEY AND 
MONETARY SysTEMS. By Bertrand 
Nogaro. Staples Press, New York. 
214 pp. $3.25. Professor Nogaro of 
the University of Paris law faculty 
deals with strictly monetary phe- 
nomena and problems. He finds, 
among other things, that “a system 
of non-metallic money can function 
satisfactorily,” although it is ‘“essen- 
tially domestic in character, and if 
it is to function properly it is not 
sufficient for the stock of money to 
expand or contract with production 
itself; it must also be linked up with 
the other domestic monetary sys- 
tems by stable parities.” 


SECURITY FOR THE PEOPLE. By 
Roland W. Bartlett. Wilcox & Fol- 
lett, Chicago. 295 pp. $3.75. This 
book, by the professor of agricul- 
tural economics at the University of 
Illinois, deals with ways of main- 
taining full employment and high 
farm income “within the framework 
of a competitive system of free en- 
terprise.” 


BUYING AND ADMINISTERING Cor- 
PORATE INSURANCE. By Russell B. 
Gallagher. American Management 
Association, New York. 123 pp. 
$3.75. Methods of determining pol- 
icy on insurance problems, the or- 
ganization of the insurance depart- 
ment, and procedures in handling in- 
surance matters. 


READINGS IN EcoNomics. By K. 
William Kapp and Lore L. Kapp. 
Barnes & Noble, New York. 441 pp. 
$1.50. A book of readings in the 
“College Outline Series,” designed 
as a supplementary text on the prin- 
ciples of political economy and the 
evolution of economic ideas. 


CREDIT MANUAL OF COMMERCIAL 
Laws, 1950. National Association of 
Credit Men, New York. 745 pp. $10. 
The 42nd edition of this publication 
brings up to date the commercial 
law enactments of state legislatures 
and Congress during 1949. 


DEPRECIATION. By Eugene L. 
Grant and Paul T. Norton, Jr. Ron- 
ald Press, New York. 463 pp. $5. 
The treatment of depreciation for 
accounting and income tax purposes 
and some business problems related 
to depreciation accounting are 
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among the matters discussed in this 
comprehensive manual, intended pri- 
marily for accountants, engineers, 
industrial managers, and public offi- 
cials. 


CREDIT MANAGEMENT YEAR BOOK. 
National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion. 448 pp. $10 to non-members, 
$6 to members. Here is the 16th edi- 
tion of an annual that covers a 
broad field. There is an extensive 
chapter on consumer credit; others 


deal with collections, expense con- | 


trol, branch store credit operations, 
retail credit management, and in- 
stalment credit. The contents are 
in part the papers presented at the 
association’s 1949 convention in St. 
Louis. 


NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION POL- 
Icy. By Charles L. Dearing and Wil- 
fred Owen. The Brookings Institu- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 448 pp. $4. 
Messrs. Dearing and Owen directed 
the Hoover Commission task force 
on transportation. In this analysis 
of the American transportation sys- 
tem they recommend a Federal De- 
partment of Transportation and a 
new Transport Regulatory Commis- 
sion. They find that major over- 
hauling of congressional policy and 
a reorganization of Federal agencies 
are essential to a sound development 
of rail, air, highway, and water 
transportation. 


The final 1949 edition of the Rand 
McNally BANKERS DIRECTORY shows 
a decrease of $4,394,148,000 in total 
assets of all banks in the United 
States, a decline of $4,694,126,000 in 
deposits, and an increase of $1,659,- 
007,000 in banks’ holdings of Gov- 
ernment and other bonds—all as of 
June 30 last. Capital rose $102,512,- 
000, surplus was up $97,215,000, and 
undivided profits were greater by 
$148,379,000. There was a decline of 
$1,508,894,000 in loans and dis- 
counts. The number of banking 
offices increased by 113 net. 


Sometimes a young man thinks 
nothing is good enough for the girl 
he loves but himself. 


No one is so boring as the person 


who doesn’t’ give you a chance to 


talk about yourself. 


If you want to be eccentric today, 
try being virtuous. 


To Better Understand 
Banking Problems, 


Responsibilities 


Monetary Management 
—The Regulation of Credit 


By E. Sherman Adams. Just out—this timely 


concise volume analyzes monetary manage- 
ment in the United States today. It considers means 
of improving and strengthening monetary manage- 
ment, and weeds out fallacious or obsolete notions 
and theories about credit regulation. The author— 
former Asst. Vice-Pres., Central Hanover Bank and 
Trust Co., N. Y.—examines the objectives of mone- 
tary policy and evaluates credit regulation meth- 
ods of the Federal Reserve System and the 
Treasury. Discusses major problems connected with 
the organization of responsibili for monetary 
management in promoting economic sfubility. 


127 Pages. $2.50 


BANK FRAUDS 


—Their Detection and Prevention 


By Lester A. Pratt, CPA. A ‘must’ for 
instant reference by bank officers, bank ex- 
aminers—all interested in detection or prevention 
of bank frauds on a large or petty scale. This 
unique book shows, department-by-department, the 
types of frauds committed in banks of every size; 
tells how to spot them, how to stop them. Mr. 
Pratt, nationally known expert, bases his work on 
detailed investigations of thousands of actual bank 
embezzlements; boils them down to 210 principal 
fraud methods. Contains comprehensive analysis of 
some 1,100 fraud cases, arranged by functional de- 
partments of a bank. Illustrated. 


248 Pages. $4.00 


Money Market Primer 


By John T. Madden; Marcus Nadler; Sipa 
Heller. A study of institutions and operations 
of the New York Money Market. Analyzes and in- 
terprets the statistical data published by Federal 
Reserve Banks, the Treasury Department, and com- 
mercial banks. The book examines the powers of 
monetary authorities and the mechanism of creat- 
ing bank reserves and deposits; critically discusses 
relations between the Treasury and the Federal Re- 
serve System. Aids in acquiring accurate insight 
into monetary policies, gauging more accurately 
the trend of interest rates, loans, investments, com- 
modity prices, business activity In general. 


212 Pages. $3.00 


Examination Offer 


SEND ME the book(s) checked below. In 5 
days | will remit amount shown, plus delivery, 
or return book(s) without further obligation. 
Monetary Management, Adams.......... $2.50 
Bank Frauds, Proft 4.00 
Money Market Primer, Madden ef a/.... 3. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


By WILLIAM R. KUHNS 


The Outlook. The search goes on for some kind of 
flation that will be pleasant and palatable. Inflation, 
deflation, reflation, disinflation, unflation and perhaps 
retrofiation are among the possibilities, not to mention 
nonflation, which could mean staying just this way for 
a while. 

Business does not seem much disturbed by it all any 
more than by our spectacular failures in the cold war. 
Even our best friends might not tell us, but the sharp 
contrast between the outlook at home and abroad is be- 
ginning to show. Perhaps it is not right to inject a 
somber view while everyone seems so happy but it is 
only a question of time until our defeats abroad will 
adversely affect the domestic business outlook. 

We are somewhat in the position of an overseas trav- 
eler who is a model of deportment, good management 
and good salesmanship in his home town but as a tour- 
ist, wow! — he is turned into something his own mother 
would not recognize. 

So, instead of using the qualities abroad that work 
so well at home, he resorts to bigger and bigger tips 
which help, of course, only as long as the money lasts. 


Basic Soundness 


Most of the recent estimates of domestic production 
income and employment for at least the first part of 
the year provide good reason for an optimistic attitude. 
The pattern is much the same as last spring, when the 
Secretary of the Treasury was emphasizing at every 
opportunity that the basic conditions of income, liquid 
Savings, production and employment promised a good 
year. This turned out to be right, although there are 
some who still say that we were saved from a tailspin 
by super planning of one sort or another. 

In any case, the consensus today is that while indus- 
try may not do quite so much building and buying of 
equipment as recently, and automobile production will 
probably drop slightly, and prices in general may de- 
cline a little, the volume of business on the whole should 
not be much under last year. 


Basic Weakness 


This complacency tends to disappear when we turn 
to look at a picture of One World and think how much 
this masterpiece cost and will cost. 

After many exciting years and many, many billions 
of dollars worth of our goods shipped overseas, we find 
ourselves more isolated in many ways than any isola- 
tionist could have hoped for. Each year and each bil- 
lion brings us nearer to the end of this particular 
chapter and the story does not seem to be coming out 
right. 

The connection between the foreign and domestic 
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business outlook is definite because the present infla- 
tionary domestic economic structure was built almost 
entirely on the abnormal expenditures of the war and 
postwar years. 

If a better showing cannot be made with the billions 
being spent abroad, it is only a question of time until 
public opinion will turn thumbs down on a continua- 
tion of lend-lose, and when this happens the postwar 
inflationary bubble will be broken and every business 
will feel the effects. 


The Billion Dollar Problem 


A question that concerns everyone is how to get more 
for the money and effort being spent abroad, how to 
stop, in other words, the spread of Communism and 
assure an era of peaceful enterprise and development. 

One answer might be to make better use of the 
special aptitudes and experience of American business 
executives in our contacts abroad. Their value has been 
demonstrated with great effect by the work of men like 
John McCloy, Robert M. Hanes, Joseph M. Dodge, 
Eugene Black and many others who have been called 
into positions requiring business heads. 

Another step would be to find without delay a work- 
able substitute for the colonial system which for several 
centuries brought about much of the world’s progress. 
We have been busily discarding this colonial idea for 
several decades without putting anything in its place. 
The Communists have a substitute and will not hesi- 
tate to use it. 

In giving areas independence, then turning around 
and making loans for their development, we would 
seem to be doing things the hard way unless we can 
arrange to get some authority along with the respon- 
sibility. 

A Forecast 


Leonard Wood, when he was Governor General of 
the Philippines, used to say that the day it became 
certain that the American flag would be lowered in the 
Orient the position of colonial administrations through- 
out Asia would become difficult and either Japan or 
Russia would move in where western powers moved out. 

It remains to be seen in the next few years whether 
the know-how countries of the world knew what they 
were doing in moving out of undeveloped areas. It will 
also be possible to see whether the process was good for 
either the native population concerned or the world in 
general. 

Meanwhile there is no other course but to do every- 
thing possible to make the new arrangements work 
and this means adequate authority to assure that in- 
vestments will be safe and well handled. 
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..»- AND WE’LL USE HAMMERMILL 
‘AFETY AGAIN ON THIS CHECK 
ORDER, MR. WRIGHT.” 


“OF COURSE, WE'VE 
USED HAMMERMILL 
SAFETY FOR FIVE 
YEARS. IT HAS BEEN 


THOROUGHLY 


SATISFACTORY.” 
Give your checks the time-proved prc 


best known na 


You provide maximum protection for 
your customers when you have your 
bank’s checks printed on Hammermill 
Safety. The uniform sensitized surface 
on both sides of this fine paper safe- 
guards against alterations of signatures, 
amounts or indorsements. OF ANYWHERE, 

In addition, the Hammermill name es 
in the paper is a continuing reminder of SSS SS 
teliable service to your customers, 
many of whom use other Hammermill 
Papers in their day-to-day business. To 
know this fine check paper better, 
simply send the coupon for sample book 
of Hammermill Safety in a variety of 
colors and three pleasing background 
designs. 

Look for the watermark... 
it is Hammermill’s word of Honor to the Public. 


Please send me — FREE — a sample book showing 


HAMMERMILL SAFETY. 
S A F E Name. Postion 


(Please attach to, or write on, your bank letterhead) 


Hammermill Paper Company 
apm My Ny 1501 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 


MANUFACTURED BY HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PA., FOUNDED 1898 
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farm machinery is 


Modern farm equip- 
ment costs much less 
now than during prewar 
years —in terms of 
bushels of grain, bales of 
cotton, or pounds of pork. 
That economic fact is im- 
portant to every business- 
man who has a stake in 
farm prosperity. For power 
equipment is the key to low- 
er production costs with 
every crop the farmer grows, 
whether for cash sales or live- 
stock feed. 


Toda 
Costs 


Allis-Chalmers tractors, 
harvesters, and tillage imple- 
ments are designed to be an 
even greater bargain in terms 
of what they contribute toward 
better living. On thousands of 
family farms, drudgery has been 
lightened, hours per acre lessen- 
ed, and income boosted far be- 
yond previous hopes. At the same 
time, this machinery has opened 
the way to wide application of soil 
conservation practices—saving and 
building the land itself for the years 
ahead. 


Today, more than ever before, 
Allis-Chalmers farm equipment is a 
sound investment in better living, 
better farming, and more profit. 
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